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PREFACi: TO THE ENGLISH 

TRANSLATION. 


Modkrn culture owes to the civilisation of the ancient 
Greeks a profound debt, which is at once direct and 
indirect. The direct debt has arisen principally from 
the place long held by Greek studies in our system of 
education. The indirect debt, which is more subtle 
and less easily recognised, is that of many forces, 
inspirations, and models, in art, literature, and science, 
that have been transmitted to us from a remote past, 
through various peoples and through diverse civili¬ 
sations. In our schools, and to a certain extent still 
in our colleges and universities, we understand by 
Greek studies almost exclusively the study of the 
language and literature of the ancient Hellenes. But 
the Hellenic spirit—and it is this only that gives life 
to these studies—has revealed itself in a novel and 



distinctly different manner, and with equal if not with 
greater vividness, delicacy, and force, in the manifold 
remains of Greek art, from the rudest specimens of 
the potters industry, up to the glorious monuments 
due to the genius of the sculptor and architect in the 
^^rvice of religion. Greek studies, then, that leave 
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out of view the art of the ancient Greeks, are one¬ 
sided, fragmentary, and essentially defective. 

It is for reasons like the above that a cordial 

welcome should be extended, not only by lovers of 

Greek art, but also by students and teachers of Greek, 

to such a book as M. Collignon s handbook, which aims 

modestlv to introduce the reader to these monuments 
¥ 

of art, to “orient” him, as it were, both as to their 
general character and as to their historical relations 
and connections. 

A few words on the scope and method of the 
book, in part taken from the authors preface to the 
French edition, are perhaps not out of place. 

Forming one of a series of educational works on 
art {Bibliot/icque de I'Enseignement dcs Bcaux~Arts), it 
is above all an elementary text-book, designed for 
pupils in schools and colleges, and for amateurs in the 
study of art. The results of archaeological research are 
as a rule recorded in elaborate scientific treatises or 
journals difficult of access to the average reader. 
These works, even when not in an unfamiliar language, 
are also commonly so technical in character as to 
disconcert and bewilder the beginner in his studies. 
Though there are, in some of the departments of 
classical archaeology—as in sculpture, and in archi¬ 
tecture—and even, for certain groups of departments, 
excellent handbooks of the nature of introductions, 
there seems to be no book in English, in line with 
recent research, which gives a bird’s-eye view, as it 
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were, of the whole field, especially of the archaeology 
of Greek art. The present book endeavours to supply 

this deficiency. 

After a brief resume of the question as to the 
beginnings of Greek art, and as to the early influences 
that moulded it more or less, its several branches arc 
passed successively in review, the usual classifications 
being retained. In each of these branches of Greek 
archaeology, the monuments are treated in chrono¬ 
logical order, selections from the more important 
receiving special attention. This historical study of 
the several branches independently, impresses upon 
the reader the important truths that, while the mani¬ 
festations of the artistic spirit among the Greeks arc 
manifold and varied, they are all subject to the same 
principles and to the same laws of development. 

' Each illustrates the other,- and all faithfully mirror 
the same native artistic genius. The chronological 
classification has also the advantage of coinciding 
with the classifications of works of ancient art 
commonly adopted in our museums and other col¬ 
lections. The book will thus aid the objects in 
the museums in telling their own story clearly and 
consecutively. 

The small size of the volume, as well as its aim, 
precludes the introduction of any extensive or ex¬ 
haustive scientific apparatus. In the brief biblio¬ 
graphies printed at the head of most chapters, a 
selection only from the more important works on the 
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topics reviewed in the pages following is made, for 
the benefit of readers who may wish to read further. 

The translation, the first draft of which was written 
by Mrs. Wright, is based upon the last French 
edition, with numerous manuscript additions and 
corrections kindly furnished by the author. In re¬ 
vising the translation, and in comparing it with the 
I’ rench, I have made a number of changes in the 
text ; but this has been done only upon consultation 
with M. Collignon, and in no instance without his 
consent. The bibliography has been expanded here 
and there, and a very few notes have been added. 

It is hoped that this little book, which seems in 
itself happily to illustrate the sense of proportion in 
all things so characteristic of the art it reviews, will 
do much to awaken and to deepen interest in the art 
of the ancient Greeks, among those hitherto un¬ 
acquainted with it. Thus will be thrown a new 


light, not only upon the pages of familiar authors, 


but also into our conceptions of the life and genius 
of this wonderfully gifted people. 


John Henry Wright. 


Dartmouth ColUgCy 

Hanover, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
February, i8S6. 
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The Origin of Greek Art. 
CHAPTER I. 

GR/ECO-PELASGIC PERIOD. 

ScHLiEMANN : 187s; / 4 W, 1881 ; Tr^ja, 1884. 

Fr. Lekormant : Les AntiquUh de la Trcndt^ 1875, 

FofQu6 : Rapport snr ufu Mission scitntijiqut a vtu do Santorin : Ar^/nv/s dos 
Missions scientiji^uss^ VoL IV., and Santorin tt ses ^ruptiofiSy 1871. 

Jebb: Journal0/HcUtnic Siudits^ Vols. II,, III. 

ScHLiEMANN : Myctna^ 1878; Tiryns^ 1835. 

Fr- Lenormant ; Lts AntiquUis de Mycinesx CaztUt dos Bcaux-Arts^ 
February, April,. 1879. 

MilchhQper : Die An/'ango dcr Kunst in Cruchtnland^ 1883# 

Dumont bt Chaplain : Los Ciramignts do la Crlce^ 1881, 1883^ (In course of 
publication.) 


§ I. THE ANTIQUITIES OF HISSARLIK AND OF SANTORIN. 

The most ancient monuments left on the soil of 
Greece, both Asiatic and European, by her primitive 
inhabitants, date from a time when as yet Greece had 
no history. The empires of Egypt and Assyria had 
•passed through long ages of prosperity before the 
early inhabitants of Greece had emerged from a low 
grade of civilisation. Occasional scattered references in 

documents written in Egypt, a few mythological 
B 
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legends, and monuments recovered in successful ex¬ 
cavations, are the only materials at the service of the 
student of this obscure period. 

Before the final establishment of the Dorians in 
Peloponnesus, that great historical fact which closely 
followed the Trojan War, we catch glimpses of a 
long succession of migrations and of conflicts, the 
theatre of which was in the countries bordering upon 
the .Tigean Sea. The great Aryan migration from 
the East had in Asia Minor separated into three 
groups. One, crossing the Hellespont and passing 
through Macedonia, had settled down in the moun¬ 
tainous regions of Macedonia and Thrace ; here arose 
the Hellenic tribes that later descended into Hellas 
proper. A second group had established itself on- the 
table-lands of Phrygia, whence it did not emerge. A 
third finally occupied the coasts of Asia Minor, and 
from thence colonised the islands of the Algean and 
a part of continental Greece. This is the Pelasgic 
stock which the Greeks themselves regarded as 
aboriginal, and whose monuments bear witness to 
a high antiquity. Professor Curtius recognises in 
them, not without reason, the ancestors of the 
people whom he calls the Oriental Greeks:—“We 
give to the maritime people of Asia Minor, to those 
at least who belonged to the Phrygo-Pelasgic stock, 
the name of Oriental Greeks.” When the Hellenic 
tribes, the Acha;ans, Dorians, lonians, and Alolians, 
left Phthiotis (in Southern Thessaly), and spread over 
the surface of Greece, they either drove from it, or 
reduced to servitude, the Pelasgic inhabitants. 
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These Pelasgiaiis, undoubtedly closely related to 
the Hellenes, appear in history long before them. 
Egyptian monuments, as early as the eighteenth 
dynasty, make mention of them, and in the reign of 
Seti and of Rameses II. (nineteenth dynasty) they are 
recorded as taking part in the expeditions made 
against Egypt by the Khetas (Hittites) of Syria and 
by the Libyans of Africa. 

Little would be known of the state of the civili¬ 
sation of this early people, if recent and most import¬ 
ant excavations had not brought to light materials 
and documents that are entirely new. The dis¬ 
coveries at Hissarlik and at Santorin, those at Mycena; 
and at Spata, reveal to us a civilisation that must have 
been common to the whole of the ancient Greek 
world. This Graeco-Pclasgic civilisation extended to 
all the people occupying the basin of the Aigcan 
Sea, who by means of an active coasting trade were 
continually in close relations with each other. It is im¬ 
possible to fix, with perfect exactness, the date of the 
monuments discovered.- These monuments, however, 
may be classified in two principal groups, that of 
Hissarlik and of Santorin, on the one hand, which 
carries us back to the very earliest times ; and, on the 
other hand, that of Mycenae and of Spata, belonging 
to a more recent epoch, where Oriental influences 
begin to appear. 

The objects found by Schliemann near the village 
of Hissarlik, in the Troad, belong, it seems, to 
the earliest civilisation. The important objects 
discovered here, which their discoverer would assign 
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to the Homeric age, have given rise to much dis¬ 
cussion. Schliemann exhumed the ruins of several 
superimposed cities. In the most ancient ruins, 
which showed evidence of a conflagration, the ex¬ 
plorer believed he had found the traces of Homeric 
Ilium, and he gave the name of the Treasure of 
Priam to a rich collection of barbaric jewellery, con¬ 
taining vases of gold and of silver, beads of cast 
gold, etc., which were rescued from the ddbris. The 
identification of the ruins near Hissarlik with the 
Troy of Homer is far from being accepted without 
question. Certain scholars still place the city of Priam 
near Bunarbashi, following the opinion advocated in 
J788 by Lechevalier. Hissarlik would thus mark the 
situation of Ilium of the Romans, or Ilium recens, 
which was often destroyed and rebuilt at the time of 
the /Eolians, of the Lydians, of Lysimachus, and of 
the Caisars. 

Nevertheless, the view which places Homer’s 
Troy at Hissarlik is very plausible. The beds of 
debris there accumulated, to the depth of sixteen 
metres, prove that for ages a dense population had 
inhabited the Hill of Hissarlik; furthermore, this 
place is nearer the sea than Bunarbashi, and thus is 
more in harmony with the scenes and situations 
presented in Homer.* 

As to the objects found at Hissarlik, it is im¬ 
possible to see in them, as would Dr. Schliemann, the 
remains of the civilisation described in Homer. They 

* Compare G. Perrol, Les Deconverlcs du Dr, Schliemann 
Troie el Myclne^j a Jcclure at the Sorbonne, March 19, 1881. 
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belong to a semi-barbaric age, and the people that 
made them hardly knew the use of the metals. No 
trace of Egyptian or of Babylonian influence can be 
detected in them, nor again anything truly Hellenic. 
The pottery, in particular, is entirely hand-moulded, 
and is very primitive. In its technique it recalls the 
pottery found beneath the tufa in ancient Eatiuin, 
and the va.scs of Santorin anterior to the eruption. 
The subjects with which it is decorated arc childish 
representations of animals, and the vases themselves, 
in their outlines, rudely imitate the human figure. 

Before the sixteenth century li.C. (about lie. 200O; 
according to Fouque), the island of Thera, one of the 
Cyclades, was disturbed by a volcanic eruption ; the 
central portion sank, leaving only a circular fringe 
formed by the islands nowknown as Santorin, Therasia, 
and Aspronisi. Excavations carried on at Therasia 
and at Santorin in 1866—7, brought to light the 
ruins of habitations built before the eruption. In 
the midst of the debris of rudely constructed houses, 
under a mass of pumiceous tufa, were recovered 
many objects used in daily life, hand-mills, little 
troughs, etc., and, in particular, vases of primitive 
style, with swelling necks imitating female forms. 
Objects in the same style, recovered above the 
bed of tufa, proved that, a short time after the 
eruption, another population had taken the place of 
the earlier. This latter people, who inhabited the 
island before its occupation in the fifteenth century 
by the PhcEnicians, lived by fishing and cultivating 
the ground. Perhaps the ancient colonists of Thera 
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may be recognised in an Egyptian painting on the 
tomb of Tliothmes III., at Rekhmara, where “the 
people of the isles of the sea “ bring gifts to Pharaoh ; 
in their hands they hold vases with tilted mouths, 
u hich by tlieir shape recall the vases of Santorin. 

rogethcr with the antiquities of Hissarlik, those of 
Santorin constitute, in the present state of archaeo¬ 
logical science, the most ancient group. They are 
the earliest materials preserved to us for the study of 
industrial art among the ancient Greeks.* 

§ 2. THE ANTIQUITIES OF MVCEN/E, OF SPATA, AND OF 

RHODES. 

The second group seems to belong to a more 
recent epoch, and to represent a more advanced phase 
of civilisation, the beginnings of which arc discernible 
at Hissarlik and Santorin. The acropolis of Mycena: 
had long attracted the attention of scholars by its 
sculptures of the “Gate of Lions,” and by its ruins of 
gigantic walls. Here, in 1874, Dr. Schliemann began 
a scries of excavations, which led to the discovery of 
five tombs, containing rich funeral equipments. The 
discoveries at Mycenae arc a veritable treasure. 
Numerous objects in gold, including plaques, or small 
flat plates, done in repouss6, crowns, cups, funeral 
masks, imitating the human visage, and placed on the 
faces of the dead ; arms, objects in bronze, crystal, 

* No mention is here made of the monuments belonging to the age 
of Slone, which have been found in Greece, as in the whole of Europe. 
Compare Dumont, La Grke avanl la Legende el avant LHislolrc: 
L’evue archu'ologiijue, Vol. XVI. 
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alabaster, ciii^ravcxl stones, fragments {)f make 

up tins treasure, which comprises at least tuenl\‘ 
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thousand separate pieces. There is but little iron ; 

the metals most frequently tised arc gold, copper, and 
bronze. 
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Some of the objects evidently show that they were 
imported from tlie East; such is the model of the 
temple with doves, of which a drawing is given below 
(Fig. 2) ; such also arc some beautiful golden vases, 



l-'io. 2.—MODEL OF A TEMPLE IN COLD. 
(Found at Mycena*.) 


decorated with radiated flowers, and lions of a con¬ 
ventional type. 

Oriental innucncc is likewise detected in the 
golden stamped plaques and the bract€(s or leaves 
of metal, vhicli are sewn upon garments, Eut 
while objects of Plioenician and Babylonian origin, 
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imported b\' commerce, may be distiiv^uishcd ainon;;' 
the treasiii'cs from iMycenm, tlic ^neater ]>art of 
these treasures are the product of local indu>lr\-, 



Fig. 3.—GOLDi-.N sreiJ in Ri-.i-or>s{::. 

(Kournl at Mycenrv.) 


and arc still rude and imperfect in style. Among 
these arc the gold vases, a large breastplate of the 
same material, and gold studs, hammered and cut, 

which decorated objects of wood or leather, such as 
the scabbards of swords. 
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These remains exhibit a very original system 
of ornamentation, in which curves and bent lines are 
almost exclusively employed. Such motives as the 
following constantly occur: spirals, floral rosettes, 
circular bosses decorated by points in relief or by 
concentric circles, the foliage of aquatic plants, 
imitations of insects and of marine animals, as polypi, 
medusa:, star-fish, etc. This same system prevails in 
the pottery, made by the wheel and decorated with 
paintings, found in tombs ; hence the local origin of 
these vases can no longer be in doubt. 

It is difficult to believe, with Schliemann, that the 
tombs discovered are actually those of Agamemnon 
and his companions, murdered by Algisthus and 
Clytaemnestra. It is nevertheless probable that these 
monuments date from the epoch of Acha:an domina¬ 
tion in Peloponnesus. Ottfried Muller has proved 
that in the heroic age the Achaean race occupied the 
greater part of Peloponnesus and Thessaly, and this 
race is perhaps named on Egyptian monuments of 
the fourteenth century B.C. When, under the reign of 
Merenptah, the Mediterranean nations made attempts 
against Egypt, the Acha:ans seem to have taken 
part in them ; their name is possibly recognisable in 
“ Akaios ” in an inscription at Karnak, beside the 
supposed TjTi'heni, the Siculi, the Sardinians, and the 
Lycians or “Lcka.” The civilisation of this people 
exhibits a barbaric grandeur; gold is lavishly used 
in the sepulchres of the Acha:an chiefs at Mycenre. 
But the Homeric age is still in the distance ; two 
centuries at least separate the art of Mycenae from 
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that described by the Homeric poets, 
made by the rude and primitive 
Mycense resemble much more the 


The objects 
goldsmith of 
treasures dis¬ 


covered in the barbaric tombs 
in the Danube valley, es¬ 
pecially at Hallstadt, near 
Vienna, than the works of 
Greek art of the subsequent 
period. The Achaeans of 
Mycenai were already in 
commercial relation with the 
Phoenicians, but the time had 
not yet arrived when the 
East was to initiate Greece 
into the plastic arts. 

The antiquities of Mycenai 
arc by no means an isolated 
fact. Unique as they appear 
at the first glance, they receive 
fresh light from discoveries 
made in different parts of 
the Greek world, and above all 
from the excavations at Spata, 
a small village in Attica.* 



Fig. 4. —specimen of ap¬ 
plied WORK IN IVORY. 

(Found at Spaia.) 


Glass-ware, articles in gold and ivory, found in 
the subterranean tombs of Spata, testify to an artistic 
industry more advanced than appears at Mycenm. 
OrienUl influence is here much more apparent, 
the ivory head from Spata of a bearded man 


BufaiTTr discovered at Spata b, Haussoullier. 

JiulMm de Cormpondance helUniqut, Vol. 11 . 
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wearing a conical mitre recalls very closely certain 
Phoenician statues found in Cyprus, and a design 
represented on an ivory plaque from Spata — a 
lion devouring an ox — is not unlike one which 
occurs both on an engraved stone of Phoenico- 
Sardinian origin, and on a Phoenician bowl from 
Palestrina. But while Oriental influence is here 
more marked than at Mycena*, products of a local 
industry are also to be recognised, decorated with 
designs suggested by the imitation of aquatic vege¬ 
tation, or of marine birds, and of fishes, such as 
characterises all the Graco-Pclasgic ornamentation. 

To these discoveries have lately been added others 
at lalysus on the island of Rhodes, in Cyprus, of the 
archaic tombs at Nauplia in Argolis, and at Mcnidhi 
in Attica. On the strength of these discoveries we may 
form some idea of the civilisation common to all the 
inhabitants of the Oriental shores of the Mediterranean 
before the return of the Heracleidae, the epochs of 
which are clearly defined. Dumont indicates the 
following as approximate dates : “ before the six¬ 
teenth century, Hissarlik; sixteenth century, San- 
torin ; fourteenth, lalysus; thirteenth, or twelfth, 
Mycena.* and Spata.”* 

We thus approach the Gracco-Oriental period, 
which succeeds the previous civilisation by a very 
natural transition. This is the time when Greek 
genius is becoming thoroughly impregnated with 
Oriental influences, but is still feeling its way. The 

* A. Dumont et Chaplain, Les Ceramiqttes dt la Gr^ce fropre, 
l88i, Icr fascic., p. 75. 
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trading settlements or emporia of the Phcenicians, 
located among the islands of the i^igean and along 
the shores of Peloponnesus, imported types of work¬ 
manship which the Greek with a naive spirit of 
artistic imitation endeavoured to reproduce. On the 
other hand Ionian Greece, already half Oriental, 
bordered upon Lydia, and came into contact with the 
peoples of Asia Minor, whose art was distinctly and 
thoroughly under the control of Assyrian influences. 
Greek art awoke slowly and with difficulty, after 
passing through a long period of imitation, which 
continued until towards the close of the seventh 
century B.c. It is important, therefore, that we 
should examine the question as to what it owed to 
the more advanced civilisations which gave it its 
first models for imitation. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ORIENTAL SOURCE.S OF GREEK ART. 

Gbrharo: Ueber dU KunU dtr Phontcur (Ge^atumtUe Akad. Abhandlutt^cuy 
1867—8). 

Renan : Mission dc PhcnicUf 1864—1874. 

Cesnola : CypruSy 1878 ; Atla 4 0/the Cesnola Co/Uction, Vol. I., 1884. 

De Chadas : LAntiquiti historique ef Us Monuments P^yptUnSy 1873. 

Lepsius: Ueher einige agyptisdu Kunst-formen und Hire Enhvicktlung^Abh. 

Ken. Preuss. Akad, d. Wist, zn Berlin). 

De LoNCrtKiBK: Musee SnpoUon ///., 1865—1874. 

Layakd : Nineveh and its Remains^ 1850 ; and The Monuments of Nineveh, 1849. 
Place : Ninive et VAssyrU, 1865. 

pEKROT and Guillaume: Exphralien archiologique de let Calatie et de la 
Bithynie, 1872. 

Pekrot and Chipiez: Hfsloire de CArt d^ins f Anliquit/, 1882^ (iranflatcd by 
Armstrong, Egypt, 1883; Chetld<ret and Assyria, 1884; Phcrnicia and 
Cyprus, 1885). 

Per ROT : NArt de TAsie Mineure (MtUanges (C Archiologie, 1875). 

Semper: Der Stil in den technischen und tektonischen K'unstcPt(\Zfiof) 1878*9. 
Helvey : Catalogue des Figurines antiques de Terre^uite dn Louvre, 1878. 

The Greeks seem to have attempted to render 
the origin of their art obscure. If we are to believe 
what they say of themselves, they invented everything, 
and the earlier writers on the history of Greek art, 
knowing but little of the East, have given currency 
to this erroneous opinion. “Art,” says Winckel- 
mann,* “ though born much later among the Greeks 
than among the Orientals, began there with the 
humblc.st elements, and it exhibits a simplicity which 
easily convinces us that the Greeks took nothing 


* History of Art, chap. i. 7, 8. 
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from the art of other nations, but invented their 
own art.” 

It has, however, been thoroughly proved since 
Winckelmann’s time, that Greek art at the outset w.as 
subject to the influences of Oriental civilisations, that 
it owed to them its first models, and that it received 
from them a knowledge of methods of execution as 
well as technical skill. 

A glance, moreover, at the geographical situation 
of Greece suffices to show us how favourably she was 
placed in respect to a continuous commerce with the 
East; the islands scattered in the ^Elgcan Sea, at 
distances apart so slight that they could be traversed 
in a few hours, put Greece into direct communication 
with Egypt and Phcenicia. Again, the great valleys 
of Asia Minor were equally natural routes of travel 
opened up in the direction of Assyria. These 
material conditions, and the inferiority of Greece, in 
the midst of the advanced and flourishing civilisations 
of older peoples, contributed to make her the pupil of 
the East. 


§ I. PHCENICIAN INFLUENCES. 

It was upon the Greeks of the islands and of 
Peloponnesus that Phoenician industries exercised 
the most potent influence. The colonies of the 
Sidonians and of the Tyrians had made of the Medi¬ 
terranean a Phoenician sea : their trading settlements 
and factories had been established at Rhodes, on 
Crete, on the Cyclades, and as far west as Cythera. 
From Cythera the Phoenicians passed over into Pelo- 
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ponnesus up to Amycl.'E and Gytliium, and advanced 
as far even as Argolis, Attica, and Boeotia. These 
establishments placed them in close contact with 
the occidental Greeks, above all with the Dorians. 
What Greek civilisation owed to these Phoenicians 
is generally recognised ; above all the alphabet. 

Phoenician ships brought into Greece works of 
gold, silver, glass, and ivory, manufactured by the 
glass-workers and goldsmiths of Tyre and Sidon ; 
painted vases, statuettes of bronze and of terra-cotta, 
like those that were sold at Paphos in the seventh 
century B.C., and that served the sailors as talismans. 
These objects became the models for Greek workmen, 
who imitated them with childish awkwardness. Thus 
a whole class of painted vases discovered in the 
Cyclades shows how, in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries u.c., Greek potters copied the products of 
Phoenician art. The Sidonian and Tyrian navigators 
imported more than the products of their own 
industry. 

By a privilege acquired in the reign of Thothmes I., 
they had received a monopoly of Egyptian commerce 
with foreign lands, and they had thus scattered over 
Greece articles of Egyptian manufacture which, be¬ 
cause Egypt was less known to them, must have made 
a marked impression upon the inhabitants. To the 
Phoenicians then must be ascribed the double role, 
that of intermediaries between Greece and Egypt, and 
that of initiators in respect of their own peculiar in¬ 
dustries. 

To what degree did Phoenician art act upon the 
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nascent art of Greece? It offered, for the imitation of 
the Greeks, works of extremely mixed styles. It has 
often been noticed that Phoenician productions never 
do more than reflect the style of Egypt or Assyria, 
according as each nation had the political supremacy 
over Phoenicia. The most conclusive proof of this is 
furnished by the monuments of Cypriote art, one of 
the most important branches of Phoenician art. In 
the discoveries of General Palma di Cesnola in the 
island of Cyprus we possess a rich series of statues 
coming from the ancient cities of Golgos and of 
Idalium. In them may be found predominant suc¬ 
cessively the influences of Egypt and of Assyria. The 
statues in Egyptian style show erect figures with 
arms hanging parallel to the body, with the k/a/t or 
Egyptianfor head-dress; about their loins arc 
worn the s/ien/i or sloping short trousers. Other 
statues, in the Assyrian style, contrast with the pre¬ 
ceding; in these the figures, kings or priests, wear a 
kind of pointed cap ;* the beard and hair arc arranged 
in symmetrical coils, and a long robe covers almost 
the entire body. Finally, statues of a later date 
suggest the style of archaic Greek art, but all have a 
common basis or family resemblance, which con¬ 
stitutes the Cypriote type. These successive changes, 
due to changes in foreign influences, can be followed 
in the valuable collection of ^^urwes in the Louvre, 
the fruit of the excavations of M. de Vogiid. In these 


• ne Auiiquities of Cyprus, edited by Newton and Sidney 
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can be recognised the styles of Egypt and of Assyria 
down to the time when Cyprus had become one of 
the centres of Greek civilisation in the East. 

It is not difficult to grasp the style of the models 
offered by Phoenicia to the Greeks for imitation ; in 
general, we find the Egyptian form, with an Assyrian 
carefulness as to detail and execution. This combina¬ 
tion can be seen in the important monuments dis¬ 
covered in Cyprus. The collection known as the 
Curium treasure comprises numerous objects in which 
the Egyptian and Assyrian styles appear at the same 
time; to the former belong the scarabs and gilded 
cups; to the latter the clasps decorated with 
chima;ras and flowers, as well as the cups ornamented 
with subiects familiar to the artists of the kingdom 
of Assur. Beautiful silver-gilt cups of Phoenician 
workmanship, found at Larnaca, present the same 
characteristics; the attitude and the costumes of the 
figures represented on the friezes, and the details 
of ornamentation, show such a confusion of styles, 
that we may recognise at one and the same time the 
nrcEtis of the Egyptian kings and motives employed 
in the decoration of the palaces of Nineveh.* 

The influence of Phoenicia upon the industrial art 
of Greece is incontestable ; in the domain of sculpture, 
however, this influence is less distinct. Phoenicia did 
not possess a style sufficiently original and character¬ 
istic to impress itself upon the earliest Greek sculptors. 
The researches of Heuzey have shown that Phcenicia:, 

* De Longperier, Musi< Napoh^on III., plates X. and xr, 
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on the contrary, early subjected her art to the influence 
of the archaic art of the Greeks, as it was clcvclopccl 
in the sixth century B.C. in the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor and the islands.* 

§ 2. EGYPTIAN INFLUENCES. 

The direct influence of Egypt upon the art of 
Greece has been greatly exaggerated. It is certain 
that for a long time Egypt was closed to the Greeks, 
and known to them only through the medium of the 
Phcenicians. It was not opened to them until the 
twenty-sixth dynasty (Saitic), in the reign of Psam- 
metichus I. (seventh century B.C.), and at that time 
the Greeks were already in possession of the technical 
processes of art. The historians tell us of the 
astonishment with which Egyptian civilisation struck 
the Greeks. The influence of Egypt, however, was 
somewhat felt at the beginnings of Greek art. 
Pausanias, speaking of the ancient foam, the 
primitive images of Greek divinities, declares that 
many of them were Egyptian. According to him the 
wooden statues of Heracles, of Plermes, and of 
Theseus, in the gymnasium at Messene, clearly show 
Egyptian origin, and the same style may be exactly 
(a/cpt/ScS?) recognised in the Heracles of Erythrje, 
brought from Tyre by the Phcenjcians.f 

Pausanias divides the foam into two classes—those 
wrought in the Egyptian style, or brought from 
Egypt, and those of the Djcdalidae, the pupils of 

* Heuzey, Catalogue dis Figurines antiques du Louvre^ 1882. 
t Pausanias, Vll. 5, 
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Drcdalus; in other words, in the view of the Greeks, 
their most ancient religious statues follow the 
Egyptian tradition, and in Daedalus arc to be seen 
the first attempts of Greek art to emancipate itself 
from this tradition. 

We have noted the part played by Phoenicia in 
this matter of the Egyptian origin of Greek art. 
Through her commerce she imported into Greece 
objects that served for models; by the Egyptian 
character of her art, she gave to the early examples of 
Greek art a reflection, as it were, of the arts of Egypt. 
When Psammetichus, by subduing the Ionian and 
Carian pirates in the seventh century H.C., opened his 
kingdom to the Greeks, Hellenic genius had begun to 
emerge from its long infancy; it was then ready to 
receive from Egypt that which it actually seems to 
have borrowed—a profounder and more religious 
feeling in art. In architecture the budding Doric was 
inspired afresh by the massive forms of the Egyptian 
column ; in sculpture, the Greek artists, following the 
Egyptian, applied to the human figure the principle 
of a more exact canon. This Egyptian influence 
may be detected in many archaic Greek sculptures. 
A statue of Artemis, found at Delos, and made by a 
Naxian* in the seventh century li.C, is a reproduc¬ 
tion of those Egyptian statues of wood {^oava 
Ahyv'n-Tia), of which Pausanias spoke; the arms hang 
close to the body, and the legs seem encased in a sort 
of sheath. Imitation of Egyptian art is no less 

* Bnlldiu de Correspondatue helldiique, Vol. III., plate I. This 
slatvie was discovered at Delos by M. Ilomolle. 
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visible in a statue of a lioness of calcareous stone • 
(Fig. 5), of a date subsequent to that of the Delian 
Artemis described above. 

^ 3. ASSYRIAN INFLUENCES. 

Tlte part plaj^ed by Assyria in the history of the 
Oriental sources of Greek art is of the utmost import¬ 
ance. This influence was shown, above all, in Asiatic 



Fir.. 5.—STATUE OF A LIONESS. 
(Found ai Corfu.) 


Greece, in Ionia, where art was first developed, and in 
some parts of Greece proper—at Corinth for example, 
a commercial city, the business relations of which 
placed it in direct connection with Asia Minor. The 
discoveries made at Nineveh by Botta, and the 
excavations of Layard at Koyunjik and at Nimrud, 
are of the highest importance as throwing light on 
the histoiy of Greek art The comparison of 
Assyrian monuments with the most ancient 
Hellenic works has shown clearly that in Ionia 
Hellenic art was formed in the school of Assyria. 
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This rclatioiisliip may be proved from a large 
number of facts, which may be grouped as follows:— 
(i) motives in ornamentation ; (2) types of the human 
figure and of animals; and (3) technique, both orna¬ 
mental and plastic. 

(1) Certain motives, or subjects of decoration, 
have passed directly from the stelce and enamelled 
bricks of Assyria to the painted vases and marbles 
of Greece. Such are the palm-leaf ornament and the 
rosette which appear upon Greek vases of the most 
ancient style. The lotus flower, in full bloom 
between two buds, is Assyrian, and is often met with 
in Greece in ceramic paintings of the Corinthian style. 

(2) This imitation is no less visible in subjects 
comprising types of animals or of the human figure. 
It is the East which has created all that fantastic 
world of sphinxes, of winged figures, of impossible 

animals with human heads, those belts of tigers, rams, 

« 

and moufflons, which march in long files on bas-reliefs, 
or on the surface of the metal cups of Nineveh, 
and also find a place on archaic Greek vases. 
The resemblance between the Assyrian griffins 
found at Nimrud, and those that decorate the 
vases of Rhodes, is equally striking. These mon¬ 
strous and fantastic figures of the Assyrians were 
frequent in early Greek art, but no longer 
appear on later monuments. The earliest Greek 
artists did not limit themselves to the imitation 
of Assyrian subjects; they also copied the Assyrian 
system of decoration. Their vases were orna¬ 
mented, as were the metal cups of Cyprus and of 
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Nineveh, with successive zones, which resembled so 
many superimposed friezes. The bronze crater, which 
the Dorians of Sparta had ordered for Creesus, was 
ornamented in the same way. “ It was,” says Herod¬ 
otus, “ decorated up to the brim with the figuies of 
plants and of animals.”* 

Besides the vases and articles in metal, carpets 
and other rich stuffs of Assyria furnished the Greek 
with these types of ornamentation. Thus it was that 
the peplos of Alcimenes of Sybaris had its border 
decorated, as Aristotle tells us, with Oriental sub¬ 
jects. “The upper portion represented the sacred 
animals of the Susii, and the lower those of the 

Persians.”! 

(3) Assyrian influence betrayed itself likewise in the 
earlier examples of Greek sculpture. Even though, from 
the beginning, the Greeks showed themselves much 
more original in the plastic than in the industrial arts, 
such as pottery, there was here also a distinct debt to 
the East, The carefulness of detail, the attention 
with which the accessories of beard, hair, and costume 
are treated, a certain tendency to accent the anatomy 
in the nude, causing the muscles to stand out, heavy 
and thickset figures—are features common alike to 
the plastic art of Assyria and to that of these earlier 
Greeks. It should be admitted, however, that in this 
field of art, imitation is more difficult, and that direct 
study of the nude enabled the Greeks to develop their 
individual peculiarities with much greater rapidity. 

• Herodotus, i. 70. 

t Aristotle, Mir. Ausc., 96. 
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§ 4. L YDO-PH R Y GI AN ART. 

The dominion of Assyria in Cyprus and in 
Phoenicia at the time of the Sargons is not sufficient 
to explain the influences of which we have just 
spoken. The transmission to Greece of Assyrian 
forms and technique was effected chiefly through 
Asia Minor ; we arc able to study chiefly the art serving 
as intermediary through the researches of G. Perrot. 
In Ptcria and in Phrygia, at Euyuk, at Boghaz-Kieui, 
at Kalaba, this Lydo-Phrygian art can best be 
studied. It seems to have been common to Lydia, 
Cappadocia, and Phrygia, and is directly connected 
with Assyria. In the figures of animals—lions and 
bulls—may be recognised an exact imitation of 
the Assyrian types which commerce had scattered 
over Asia Minor. On seeing the bas-relief of 
Ptcria, where figures in hieratic attitudes clothed 
in Oriental costumes advance in long files, it is 
difficult not to be reminded of the sculptures of 
Nineveh. Doubt as to the role played by Asia 
Minor in the beginnings of Greek art is no longer 
admissible.* Recent discoveries have only confirmed 

* [“ IIiTTl'i'E ” Art. —Among the many monuments of inland 
Asia Minor, here called Lydo-Phrygian, is an important series e.xhibit- 
ing a peculiar art, in which the originals of several types in Phrygian 
art, strictly so called, may be detected. These monuments, which are 
found principally in Pteria (Cappadocia), but also in Phrygia, and at 
Karabel (the “Sesostris” of Herodotus), and Mt. Sipylus (the so- 
called “Niobe”), in Lydia, commonly represent figures in relief, in 
stiff hieratic attitudes, wearing shoes with ends turned up, and either a 
pointed or a cylindrical shaped cap (polus); inscriptions, which have 
not yet been deciphered, of a peculiar character, written boustrophedon, 
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the theory of Gerhard, who, speaking of subjects 
borrowed by primitive Greek art from Assyria, 
remarks; “These artistic types seem to have been 
imported into Greece less by the Phoenicians than 
by the people of Asia Minor, who had control of 
the commercial routes that pass through Comana 
and Tarsus and finally terminate at Nineveh and 
Babylon.” * 

freqxiently accompanying the sculptures. The art represented by these 
monuments was undoubtedly the most important medium through 
which the art of Mesopotamia, more or less modified in the process, 
was transmitted overland to the Phrj’gians, and through them to the 
people dwelling on the coasts of the /Egean. 

These monuments, both in style and in some of the hieroglyphic 
characters used in the accompanying inscriptions, bear a striking, 
though in some respects an illusory, resemblance to certain monuments 
found in Northern Syria, ascribed to the ancient Hittites {“ Kheta of 
the Kamak inscription of Rameses II., the Hittites of the A.V. of 
the Bible). On the strength of these resemblances, some scholars 
would ascribe these monuments to the civilisation and art of the 
Hittites, who, according to Sayce, the most prominent advocate of this 
theory, were a non-Aryan people with a kingdom extending about the 
fourteenth century B.c. as far west as the /Egean. (Sayce, Trans. Soc. 
BiblicalArch.^Vdi, VII. j Herodotos, 1883, pp. 425^; Academy^ Aug. 18, 
1883 ; W. Wright, Empire of the Hittites^ 1884 ; Ebers, Annali deW 
Imt.^ 1883, p. 109). 

The ailments adduced in favour of this theory, and in fact of the 
Hittite conquest of central and western Asia Minor, cannot be regarded 
as conclusive, and the Hittite origin of these monuments is accepted by 
but few archaeologists. For this early, and as yet enigmatical, phase 
of art in Asia Minor, the designation “ Anatolian ” has been proposed. 
Cf Ramsay, Athenaum^ Dec. 27, 1884; fournal of Hellenic Shtdies^ 
Vols. in._^; G. Hirschfeld, Paphlagoiiische Felsmgraber{^Abh. Berliner 
Akad,)^ 1885. Other literature on the Hittites in Reinach, Manuel de 
PMloloiie classique, Vol. II., p. 77—78, Compare Perrot et Chipiez, 
Hutoirede tArt dans TAntiquiU, Vol. III. (Phenic6, Cbypre, Asie 
Mineure), 1884.] 

♦ UAter die Kunst der Phonicier, 
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Such are the data which modern archaeological 
science has substituted for the fables wherein the 
Greeks obscured the sources and beginnings of their 
art. The Lydian Cyclopes, the Dactyli of Mount 
Ida, the first skilled workers in iron and other metals, 
and the Telchines coming from Crete to Cyprus and 
Rhodes, all symbolise a fabulous art. But even 
beneath these legends we may discern what the 
Greek dimly recognised as to the forms and processes 
of art transmitted from the East to Greece. Greek 
art has thus followed a natural law: the latest comer, 
though with some original traits which are apparent 
in its first attempts, it has borrowed from anterior 
civilisations all that could be learned, and finally, 
after a vigorous effort, has brought into independent 
existence its own original qualities. 
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THE GR.ECO-ORIENTAL PERIOD. 


Brunn: Die Kunst heiHomer, 1868. 

Hkliiig: Das homerische Epos ntis tien Denkmiiltrn erlHuierl, 1884. 

Conze: Melische Thanse/asse, 

Dumont ET Chaplain : LtsCiramitjues de la Greetpropre, llcfascic., 1883. 
Salzmann : NfcropoU de Camtros, 1867—73. 


§ I. ART IN THE HOMERIC AGE. 

We do not venture to fi.\ accurately the date when the 
influences of the East upon Greek art began to be felt 
In matters of this sort too positive affirmations are a 
source of error. At the same time it is safe to say 
that, from the end of the seventh century n.c., the 
Greeks were iTT" full possession of technical pro¬ 
cesses, and that at about that date the history of 
Greek art really begins. The period immediately 
preceding this time, which we have named the Grjeco- 
Oriental period, is marked by the efforts of Greek 
genius to emancipate itself and to overcome the in¬ 
fluences to which it had necessarily been subject. 

Monuments of this period are rare. Our know- 
ledge of Greek civilisation, from the Trojan War and 
the Dorian invasion down to historic times, is largely 
to be gathered from the texts of the Greek authors. 
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These texts themselves show how much Greece owed 
to the East. The Homeric poems, the date of which 
must be placed nearer the ninth century B.C. than 
the Trojan War, describe the civilisation of those 
times. They ascribe to the personages of the heroic 
age contemporaneous manners and customs: Homeric 
civilisation is half Oriental. The buildings described 
in the Odyssey show an architecture of an Assyrian 
rather than of a Greek type. The palace of Alcinous 
is an Oriental palace; brilliant colours, precious 
metals, arc there scattered in rich profusion, and give 
it “ a splendour like that of the sun or of the moon.” 
The walls of bronze may be explained by the plaques 
of beaten bronze which adorned the palaces of 
Assyria ; walls brilliant with a dark blue colour (yepl 
Be 6 piyKh Kudvoto)"^ call to mind the enamelled bricks 
of Nineveh. In the dogs of gold and silver, fashioned 
by Hephaistus, which guarded the portals, we may 
recognise the counterpart of those fabulous animals, 
winged bulls with human faces, that stood at the gates 
of the palace of Khorsabad. The works of art de¬ 
scribed by Homer show that the most advanced art 
was that of working in metals, but the poems show 
no knowledge of the use of solder, subsequently in¬ 
vented by a Greek of Chios. The complicated shield 
of Achilles was covered with small figures of gold and 
of silver, hammered (a‘<f)vpt]\aTa) and put together 
mechanically: the figures were without doubt ar- 
ranged\in zones or belts. This was art in the style of 


* Horn. Odyss. vii. 87. 
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the Ionian Greeks of the tenth century B.C., pupils of 
the Assyrians and Phoenicians. Homer speaks, to be 
sure, of vases of great value,- but these craters were, 
in the words of the poet, the work of Sidonians. 

§ 2. ART IN THE SEVENTH CENTURY li-C. 

In the seventh century B.C., a time at last Historic, 
the texts show us that the mixture of Asiatic and 
Hellenic influences is still characteristic of the period. 
Pausanias has left a description of an impoitant 
monument of the seventh century Tl.C., the chest of 
Cypselus, dedicated at Olympia by the Cypselida; in 
memory of Cypselus, tyrant of Corinth, whom his 
mother had concealed in a chest in order to save his 
life.'!' Current opinion placed this monument at about 
the thirtieth Olympiad.^ 

It was decorated in horizontal belts, some of the 
figures being carved in the cedar, while others, of gold 
or of ivory, were inlaid. The subjects represented 
were taken in great part from the Hellenic myths, 
but the influence of the East is still deeply felt in their 
treatment. This influence betrays itself by the striving 
after a crude symbolism and by the frightful character 
of some of the figures, such as that, for instance, of 
Destiny (K»jp), represented with the features of a 
woman, but with hooked nails and enormous teeth. 

• Horn. //., xxiii. 740, Odyss. iv. 616. 

t Pausanias, v. 17—19. 

$,U may have been made much earlier, Pavtsanias says only that 
the inscriptions accompanying the subjects were taken from the poet 
Bumelus, who flourished towards the close of the ninth Olympiad 
(741 B.C.). 
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Certain subjects purely Oriental were not understood 
by Pausanias, suchas the Persian Artemis. This Greek 
traveller asks why she is represented “with wings on 
her shoulders, holding a panther in one hand and a 



Fig. 6.-—PERSIAN artemis. 
(From a Greek vase.) 


lion in the other,” a design often reproduced on 
Oriental gems and on the Phcenico-Greek ornaments 
from Cameirus in Rhodes. 

An idea as to the style of the figures may be ob¬ 
tained from the vase paintings of the eighth and 
seventh centuries li.c. We have already spoken of the 
vases of Rhodes and of Corinth; those of Melos are 
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no less interesting. The ornaments are still Oriental ; 
belts of Asiatic animals are still found, but the figures 
they mark off and include are now Hellenic gods in a 
Greek form. On a vase from Melos may be seen 
Apollo and Artemis treated as the figures on the chest 

of C3'^pselus must have been. 

Soon after the second half of the seventh century 
B.C., schools of art were instituted in Oriental Greece, 
and the art of working in metal underwent a remark¬ 
able development. Eastern art is no longer slavishly 
copied. Greek art, as it were, realises itself, and 
becomes something individual. About the fortieth 
Olympiad (or about the twentieth, according to the 
chronicle of Eusebius) Glaucus of Chios invented the 
art of soldering metals ; thus was substituted a new 
process for the old one of putting pieces together 
mechanically. This old method was emploj^ed before 
the thirty-eighth Olympiad, when a colossal figure, de¬ 
signed for Olympia, made of sheets of hammered gold, 
riveted with nails, was executed for the Cypselidae. 
At Chios likewise, the sculptors Mclas, Micciadcs, and 
Archermus, in the seventh century E.C., were the 
founders of a school which developed brilliantly in 
the sixth century B.C, At Samos the art of working 
in bronze made rapid progress under the impulse 
given it by Rhcecus and his sons Theodorus and 
Telecles. These workers in metal (ropevrdi) were 
also architects. They began the great temple of 
Hera (Heraeum), the construction of which demanded 


* Conze, Tliongefasse, plate n'. 
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a large variety in workmanship, and displayed the 
many-sided talents of these old masters. In the 
seventh century B.c, this Samian school of bronze- 
casters produced some important works, such as the 
bronze crater dedicated in the Heraeum by the 
Samians on their return from Tartessus (in the 
thirty-seventh Olympiad). This crater was orna¬ 
mented with griffins’ heads in round bosses, three 
kneeling figures serving as a pedestal. The artists 
of Samos acquired such skill that their works were in 
demand in the East less than a century later. This 
Samian school also executed for Creesus a crater of 
gold, which many years afterwards was in use in the 
palaces of the Persian kings (Olymp. LV. — LVIII.). 

This rapid progre.ss in art took place during this 
period almost entirely among the Oriental Greeks. 
While in the seventh century B.C. many temples were 
built in these regions (at Samos, Sardis, and Ephesus), 
the Dorian districts of European Greece could count up 
but a small number. Before long, however, the de¬ 
velopment of art proceeded equally among the 
western Greeks as among the eastern Greeks. About 
the fortieth Olympiad the Dorian schools blossomed 
into life under the influence of the Cretan sculptors 
Dipcenus and Scyllis, and of the Magnesian Bathycles. 
The orders of architecture were formed; to the 
ancient rudely shaped wooden images succeeded 
statues of gods and heroes that bore clear testimony 
to a direct study of nature; sculptors ceased to be 
called “ stone-cutters,” as the first artists working in 
marble were termed. A hundred years, however, still 
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separated Greek art from the wonderful fifth century 

B.C., that epoch of its perfection. 

While the traces of Oriental influence grow fainter, 
and in time become actually effaced, the contiaiy 
tendencies of Doric and Ionic genius become more 
and more marked. In spite, however, of these dif¬ 
ferences, there is still in all this early art a character 
common to the whole Hellenic race ; a fine instinct 
for the beautiful, a supreme faith in its own genius, a 
disdain for everything un-Hellenic. 


D 
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We shall give only slight attention to monuments 
anterior to the appearance of the Orders in archi¬ 
tecture. Art can have but little to do with the 
erection of those massive structures raised by the 
Pelasgians in Asia Minor and Italy, as well as in 
Greece. The Greeks, struck with astonishment at 
them, believed them to be of mythological origin; 
they ascribed them to fabulous beings, the Cyclopes 
or the GasterocJieires of Lycia. The ruins, known 
indiscriminately at the present day as Pelasgic or 
Cyclopean, belong to diverse epochs, and are to be 
classified in accordance with the differences shown in 
the structure of their walls. 

The most ancient are commonly termed Cyclopean 
walls. These ramparts are formed of enormous 
blocks, put together without cement, with smaller 
stones filling up the interstices. The most striking 
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examples of this method of construction are found 
in Argolis, in the corridor-like galleries of Tiryns. 
These galleries, built between thick Cyclopean walls, 
end in narrow triangular doors, and were planned 
with a view to defence. 

The constructions called Pelasgic are composed of 
huge blocks, executed with greater regularity ; these 
blocks are polygonal in shape, well fitted together, 
and finished with smooth outer surfaces. This type 
is met with in several parts of Italy and Greece; a 
portion of the walls of Mycenae exhibits it. 

The Pelasgic construction includes a second variety, 
which has sometimes been termed the third polygonal 
system. In this the blocks begin to assume a quad¬ 
rangular form, but the layers are not horizontal, and 
the lines of juncture cross in every direction. This 
construction was employed at Mycenae in that portion 
of the walls of the Acropolis adjoining the Gate of 
Lions. There is reason to believe that these walls are 
of a more recent period than the Cyclopean masonry, 
and that they belong to the Achaean age. At any 
rate, we cannot give them a precise date. Euripides is 
only echoing popular tradition when he ascribes them 
to the Cyclopes, who built them “ with lever, rule, and 
hammer.”* 

These massive walls clearly enough declare that 
the chief concern in their construction by the ancient 
inhabitants of Greece was the provision for defence 
in case of attack. Cities were merely places of 


• Euripides, Here. fur. 943 . 
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refuge, built upon high hills. In time of alarm every¬ 
thing that could be saved was hurried within the 



precincts of the Acropolis, and each man defended 
himself as best he could. 

Graeco-Pelasgic architecture, however, is susceptible 
of a more careful finish than the rude construction 
of these walls might indicate. Monuments of the 
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Ach<x‘an period, anterior to the Dorian invasions, 
testify to a certain degree of art, and reveal that 
mixture of individual and Oriental styles which 
has already been remarked. The most beautiful 
specimen of this architectural decoration has long 
been known ; it is the sculpture which decorates the 
tympanum of the Gate of Lions at Mycenae. A bas- 
relief represents two lions facing each other, on 
opposite sides of a column with a circular capital, and 
with a base—a design essentially Asiatic in origin. 
The heads of the lions, undoubtedly of bronze, have 
disappeared. Architectural fragments discovered at 
Mycenae by Dr. Schliemann show a keen sense 
for decoration in art: here are fragments of fluted 
columns, of friezes, and of shafts of porphyry orna¬ 
mented with spirals and palm leaves. 

The most remarkable remains of this period arc 
the so-called Treasuries of Orchomenus and of My- 
cena:, which were probably of the nature of tombs. 
Before Dr. Schliemann’s excavations, the Treasury of 
Atreus alone was known at Mycena:; but recent ex¬ 
amination has brought a second to light. These 
structures arc built of slabs placed horizontally, the 
layers of which gradually approach each other and 
form a sort of pointed arch with a keystone. The 
door, with splaying jambs, has a pyramidal form, and 
is surmounted by a triangular tympanum. The interior 
wall, faced with bronze plates,in the Oriental style, was, 
without doubt, ornamented with columns ; near the 
Treasury of Atreus has been found a column with cir¬ 
cular base, and ornamented with chevrons and spirals. 
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Such were the obscure beginnings of an art which 
was destined to a brilliant development after the 
period of warfare had passed, and after the Hellenic 
people, firmly established in their own territory, were 
no longer obliged to provide solely for defence in 
their principal public works. 
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Tilt ORDERS OF GREEK ARCHITECTURE — THEIR 

ORIGIN AND RRINCTPLES. 
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Cm* Blanc : Grammairt d<s Artsdu Dtstin^ Third Edition^ 1876. 
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Botticher : DU Tektonik der HeUenen^ Second Edition, 1873—i88f« 

Pearse: PrincipUs 0/Athenian Architecture^ iSsu (New Edition in preparation. 


§ I. ORIGIN OF THE ORDERS. 

Soon after the Dorian invasion of Peloponnesus, 
Greek genius began to create those forms in architec¬ 
ture that are peculiar to it, and that bear its distinct 
imprint. It was by this step, by the creation and 
use of the orders, that it discovered, as it were, and 
asserted its individuality : at the same time the prin¬ 
ciple of proportions, necessarily involved, gave to 
Greek architecture a beauty altogether unique and 
original. 

The orders of architecture were finally developed 
at the close of the seventh century B.C, and during 
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the sixth century RC. This was only after a \oiv^ 
period of experimentation, during which the several 
elements of Hellenic architecture, borrowed from the 
East, were applied somewhat at random, although at 
last made subject to fixed laws. Before this epoch 
ancient Hellenic edifices, erected either according to 
traditions from abroad, or under purely local in¬ 
fluences, may be classed in five distinct groups, 
the characteristic types of which were simultaneously 
followed throughout this early period. M. Chipiez has 
defined these groups as follows :— 

(1) Temples made of metal, or faced with metal— 
in Media, in Judaea, and in Asia Minor. Greek 
authors, especially Pausanias, speak of edifices con¬ 
structed of bronze, such as the legendary temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, that of Athena Chalcioecus at 
Sparta, and the treasury of Myron, tyrant of Sicyon. 
In the ^«^/V/of Virgil the temple erected at Carthage 
by the Phoenician Dido is described as being of bronze. 

(2) The temple of wood, hardly more than an 
enlargement of the cabins built of logs and clay in 
which the ancient Hellenes dwelt. In later times 
popular piety preserved these buildings with care. 
Such were the temple of wood at Metapontum, and 
the of Poseidon Hippios, near Mantineia, which 
tradition ascribed to the legendary architects Aga- 
medes and Trophonius. Hadrian caused the latter 
building to be enclosed within a marble temple. It 
is probable that the use of wood was determined by 
the poverty of the primitive cities. 

(3) Temples in which both wood and metal were 
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used, wood in the upper part of the edifices. Instances 
of this type are the temples of Zeus at Nemea, and of 
Zeus Larissaeus at Corinth. The wood became rotten 
in the course of time, and the roof was thus destroyed. 
Pausanias mentions several sanctuaries thus deprived 
of covering. 

(4) Temples in the form of a cave: an instance is 
the sanctuary of the Delian Apollo on Mount Cyn- 

thus, in the island of Delos.* 

(5) The temple of stone, forming a quadrangular 

enclosure, like that of Mount Ocha in Eubcea. 

It is doubtful by what process the Greek temple, 
with its regular observance of the orders, came to be 
substituted for these irregularly constructed sanc¬ 
tuaries. Several explanations have been proposed. 
The oldest is that of Vitruvius, which prevailed during 
the whole of the Renaissance, and has been accepted 
more or less absolutely by the writers of our own 
times. According to this system, Greek architecture 
takes its origin from constructions in wood. Recent 
writers who accept this view (Hittorf, Beule, 
Charles Blanc), while making due allowance for 
clear Oriental influences, have endeavoured to find 
the explanation of the several architectural members 
of a Greek temple in wooden constructions. They 
recognise in the entablature, or upper portion of the 
temple, beams, pegs, and ceilings of wood ; the column 
is derived from a wooden support squared and fluted 
by the axe. Another system, advocated by Viollct- 


* Lc\jegi»e : Recherchts sur Dc/os, 1876. 
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Ic^Diic and Regiiault, sees the origin of Greek arclii- 
tecturc in the necessary conditions of stone con¬ 
struction, and would thus regard the art as one born 
on the soil of Greece. Discoveries made in the East 
invalidate this theory, by showing that the elements 
of the Greek orders were borrowed from Oriental 
countries—Assyria, Phoenicia, and Asia Minor. M. 
Chipiez has endeavoured to show that the principles 
of architecture in wood but imperfectly explain 
certain details in the Greek temple. According to 
him, the forms adopted in the orders had been pre¬ 
viously applied in Oriental buildings; in the final 
determination of the orders, however, the Greek 
artists were subject to the restrictions of plastic art, 
and to the intuitive necessity of constructing a 
reasoned and harmonious unity. 

§ 2 . THE DORIC ORDER. 

The only orders purely Greek arc the Doric, 
Ionic, and Corinthian. The most ancient of these 
is the Doric, which, towards the close of the seventh 
century B.C., appeared simultaneously in all the 
Dorian countries—at Corinth, Metapontum, Paestum, 
Segeste, Agrigentum, Syracuse. It is the national 
order of the Dorian stock, which gave to it its own 
characteristics of severity, force, and power. 

In its essential elements, and at the time of its 
perfect development, the Doric order was composed 
of the following members The shaft of the column 
rested directly on the stylobate or sub-base. It was 
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Fig. 8.—DORIC order. 
(Column with entablature.) 
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cut with twenty vertical 
flutings without interven¬ 
ing spaces, and assumed 
to the eye the appearance 
of two truncated cones 
placed the one above 
the other at their largest 
section. The column 
showed in this way a 
swelling or entasis^ which 
gave it the aspect of 
strength and of elasticity. 
It was composed of cylin¬ 
drical drums attached to 
each other, which were 
often fluted after being 
placed in position. The 
top of the column ter¬ 
minated in the gorgerin 
or neck', enclosed be¬ 
tween rows of fillets (in 
this place called an¬ 
nulets— “little rings”), 
which appear to unite as 
it were into a band the 
resisting forces of the 
shaft in order to support 
the capital. This is sur¬ 
mounted by a sort of 
cushion or echinus^ upon 
which rests a flat rect- 
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angular block—the abacus—the edges of which project 
over the echinus. 

This powerful column, with its capital, supported 



Fig. 9.—DETAIL OF THE FRIEZE AND CORONA. 


an entablature comprising several distinct members. 
First came the architrave, entirely uniform, composed 
of smooth blocks, with a free bearing from column to 
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column. Above this ran a flat moulding, the tania, 
separating the architrave from the frieze. The frieze 
was made up of alternate triglyphs and metopes. 
The triglyphs were bevelled flutings in decoration of 
a projecting rectangle resting directly on the taenia, 
beneath which were fixed six small marble cones 
called gnttcBy or drops. 

The channels of the triglyphs are in fact not three 
in number as the name seems to indicate ; they are 
made up of two complete ones on the face of the 
rectangle, and a half one at each edge. These grooves 
have been explained in various ways. Vitruvius, 
true to his principle, asserts that they are derived 
from the wooden tringles that were placed for decora¬ 
tion at the ends of the beams. The metope is a slab 
of marble, sometimes smooth, but more commonly 
ornamented by sculptures in bas-relief, and it com¬ 
pletely fills the space between the triglyphs. In early 
times this space was left open, as we may infer from 
the statements of ancient authors. In the Orestes of 
Euripides, the hero relates that he made his escape 
from a temple through the openings between the 
triglyphs.* 

The entablature is crowned by the cornice, the 
essential feature of which is the corona or drip-stone, 
a surface made smooth so as to render easy the 
escape of water from the roof. The lower, nearly 
horizontal, face of the corona consists of mutules, a 
sort of corbel, which support this projecting membei. 


* Euripides, Onsl. 
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They arc covered with three rows of truncated cones, 
six in each row, termed gnttm. Above the corona 
runs the cyma, a waving beak-moulding, which on 
the sides of the temple terminates the entablature, 
while on the ends of 
the temple it forms 
the border of the pedi¬ 
ment. The pediment 
is the large triangular 
member at the ends of 
the temple above the 
entablature, and is en¬ 
closed between two 
copings. 

The Greeks termed 
the Doric the masculine 
order; in it nothing 
was sacrificed to mere 
grace. Its proportions 
are vigorous; its orna¬ 
mentation soberly dis¬ 
tributed ; the general 
effect is one of power 
and austere simplicity, ov the .mutules. 

which might well sug¬ 
gest to the Greeks the robust outlines of the masculine 
form. 

It is a commonplace among archieologists of the 
present time that the elements of the Doric order are 
to be found in Oriental architecture. At Karnak and 
in the columns of the Egyptian tombs at Beni-Hassan 
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\vc recognise the prototype, as it were, of the Doric 
column ; tlie capital, composed of abacus and echinus 
is found in Cyprus, at Golgos, and at Edde; finally 
the monuments of Pteria in Asia Minor show us 
small structures surmounted by a pediment enclosed 
with curved lines resembling outspread wings, which 
seems to explain the name actos (“eagle") given 
by the Greeks to the pediment. But while we 
admit this transmission of forms, made above all 
through the mediation of Asia Minor and Phcenicia, 
we must allow that Greek art has most remarkably 
assimilated these elements, and has transformed them 
to a degree that amounts to original creation. Monu¬ 
ments still in existence permit us to follow the steps 
by which Greek genius approached perfection in this 

respect. 

The progress of the Doric order may be traced in 
the study of dimensions, which were slowly modified 
into what became canonical proportions. At first 
massive and thickset, the columns had the effect of 
heaviness, which was removed as the column became 
more slender, the ratio of diameter to height gradually 
increasing. The following table may give an idea of 
this progress :— 

Un'CERTAIN Date. Olympia, Herseum. The most ancient 

Doric temple in Greece proper. 

Corinth. The column is not as much as even four 
diameters in height: it is extremely heavy in aspect, and 
the applied stucco increases this effect. 

Seventh Century r.c. (.^) Selinus. The old temple ; height 
of column, four and two-fifths diameters. 
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Sixth Century b.c. Selinus. Thcjatcr temple ; height of 
column, four and one-half diameters. The Temple of Zeus, 
four and two-thirds diameters. 

Syracuse. So-called temple of Artemis ; height of column 
four and two-fifths diameters. Temple of Athena (.^) at 
Santa-Maria delle Colonne in the island of Ortygia; height 
of column less than five diameters. 

Passlum. Great Temple of Poseidon, where the entasis 
of the columns is noticeable ; height of column, four and 
one-half diameters. Temple of Dcmeter, four and four- 
fifths diameters. 

Fifth Century b.c, ^^igina. Temple of Athena ; the height 
of the columns is five and one-third diameters. The age of 
perfection is near at hand. 

Athens. The so-called Temple of Theseus; five and one- 
half diameters. These are the proportions of the best 
period. 

As the column grew more slender the entablature 
diminished in size, becoming less heavy and thus more 
in harmony with the column. The capital underwent 
similar changes ; at first somewhat flattened, sunken, 
and as if compressed under the abacus, the echinus 
gradually became more upright in its lines, and the 
curves became firmer. This progress can easily be 
measured by placing side by side for comparison two 
capitals, one from the old temple at Selinus, and the 
other from JEgina .: the former of the period of begin¬ 
nings, the latter near the period of perfection. (Figs. 1 1 
and 12.) In fact, it was in the fifth century B.C. that 
Ictinus, in the construction of the Parthenon, and of 
the temple of Apollo Epicurius at Bassae, employed 
the Doric in its most severe majesty. In the Pro- 

pyl«a, Mnesicles wedded the Ionic and Doric. In 

£ 
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course of time unsuccessful attempts were made to 
give grace to the Doric order, and these led to its deca¬ 
dence. In the fourth century it is still employed, but 
the Ionic tends to dethrone it. It was thus that 
Scopas, in the temple of Athena Alca at 'legea, chose 
the Ionic as the principal order, and relegated the 
Doric to the interior of the building. In Ionia 
a school of architects was formed which even pro¬ 
scribed the Doric order. Subsequently Roman 
architecture altered and perverted all the propor¬ 
tions that gave the order its original beauty : there 
is nothing in common between the feeble and 
heavy Doric described by Vitruvius and that of the 

Parthenon. 


§ 3 . THE IONIC ORDER. 

According to ancient writers the Ionic order was 
of more recent origin than the Doric, and was used 
for the first time in Asia Minor in the temple of 
Ephesus, built by Chersiphron of Gnosus and his son 
Metagenes (Olymp. L., 580—577 B.C.). By these 
statements we are to understand that the temple 
at Ephesus marks the date when the canonical 
proportions of the order had become fixed, and 
this to such an extent that these two architects 
could write a treatise upon it The Ionic order 
may. then, be said to have become fully developed 
by the middle of the sixth century B.C., and the 
testimony of ancient authors shows that it originated 

in Ionia. . r ..1 

The Ionic column differs essentially from the 
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Fig. II.—capital from se 
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Doric column. Instead of resting direct!)' upon the 
stylobate, it rests upon a base made up of a torus 
decorated with horizontal stride, of a scotia or concave 
moulding, of a second torus, or sometimes a row of 
double rings. The base formed a sort of elastic 
cushion, the horizontal mouldings of which con¬ 
trasted distinctly with the vertical lines of the flut- 
ings of the shaft. The latter were more deeply cut, 
but were of less width than in the Doric. They 
were separated from each other not by sharp edges 
(arrises), as in the Doric, but by narrow flat sur¬ 
faces. The capital was fashioned according to a 
rectangular principle. The echinus was very dimi- 
nutiv'c, ornamented with ovules and rows of beads 
half concealed by the volutes, which spread widely 
on two sides: the thin abacus almost vanishes 
from sight between the volutes and the archi¬ 
trave. Occasionally a gorgerin or band, decorated 
with palm - ornament and aquatic plants, runs 
below the capital and forms the upper part of the 

shaft. 

The architrave is no longer uniform as in the 
Doric. It is formed of three divisions or faces super¬ 
imposed in such a way that the second juts slightly 
beyond the first, and the third juts slightly beyond 
the second. The uppermost face terminates on its 
higher edge in a row of headings, and is united with 
the frieze by an ogee moulding. The frieze is orna¬ 
mented by a continuous series of bas-reliefs, in imita¬ 
tion of Oriental buildings. Finally, the corona, entirely 
uniform, protects the entablature, and is terminated 
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by a cyma decorated with headings and with the cgg- 


and-dart moulding. 

This order, the 
rival of the Doric, 
was born in Oriental 
Greece, and became 
the national order of 
the lonians, as the 
Doric had become 
the order of the Do¬ 
rians in occidental 
Greece, where the 
Dorians were su¬ 
preme. And yet we 
cannot maintain that 
the architects of the 
temple at Ephesus 
created it at one 
stroke ; in fact, its ele¬ 
ments had long been 
in existence, and the 



lonians on taking up 
their abode in Asia 
Minor had found 
them already in use. 
The Oriental origin 
of Ionic forms is no 
longer contested 
at the present day. 
Excavations at 
Nineveh and at 



Fig. 13.—base, capital, and entab¬ 
lature OF THE IONIC ORDER. 
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Habylon, and discoveries made in Phcenicia, have 
disclosed many monuments in which we may re¬ 
cognise a proto-ionic type. It will suffice to mention 
the bas-reliefs of the palace of Sargon at Khorsabad, 
and those of Koyunjik, which give instances of 
columns with volutes. In Phoenicia, and at Golgos, 
we discover the principle of the Ionic capital, and a 
bas-relief of Pteria in Asia Minor shows a small 
building with columns surmounted by volutes, which 
presents all the characteristic elements of the Greek 
order. 

Before the Ionic order had become independently 
developed, the principle of the circular capital had 
been applied with striking effect in the Doric; the 
Ionic architects adopted the quadrangular capital 
with volutes, and the column with base. In borrow¬ 
ing these forms from Oriental civilisations, however, 
they impressed upon them their own native cha¬ 
racteristics of grace and ornate elegance, which clearly 
contrasted with the severe bareness of the Doric. 
To carry on the comparison mentioned above, the 
Ionic is the feminine order; its elegant and slender 
forms lend themselves easily to rich ornamentation, 
which strikingly contrasts with the austerity of 
the Doric. The marble is finely carved wherever 
the severity of Greek taste, ever opposed to excc.ss, 
would permit. Palm-leaves of exquisite form, 
braids, lilies, and the egg-and-dart moulding, unite 
marvellously with the curves of the volutes and with 
the rounded forms of the base. Another essential 
feature of the Ionic order is that, instead of being 
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immutable and inflexible, as is its rival order the 
Doric, it is susceptible of an infinite variety, d he 
base admits of very diverse ornamentation. In Asia 
Minor, in the temple of Apollo Didyma;us, no two 
bases are precisely alike ; in one of them, for the 
upper torus was substituted a cylindrical band dccoi- 



Fin. 14.—DETAIL OF AN IONIC CAPITAL. 


ated with palm-leaves ; upon another the scotije gave 
way to a dodecagonal trunk, each face of which was 
decorated in a manner peculiar to itself. Occasion¬ 
ally, as at Ephesus, the shaft was ornamented with 
sculptures. The capital finally shows great variations 
in the combination of its lines, which may be grouped 
under three heads :— 
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(1) The volutes of the capital are connected by a 
depressed curved line ; this is the classical style, used 
in the temple of Wingless Victory in Athens. 

(2) The connecting line is an elevated curve, as 
at Phigalia. 

(3) The connecting line is a straight line ; this was 
the form commonly used in Asia Minor. 

This suppleness, in perfect keeping with the Greek 
instinct for freedom, has occasioned the just remark 
that the Ionic is the most Greek of the Greek orders. 
It is in fact the chief element among the innovations in 
architecture made by the architects of the age of 
Pericles. Passing in review the more important Ionic 
edifices, we shall find that this order was first em¬ 
ployed in the temple of Artemis at Ephesus. This 
temple perished in a conflagration kindled by Hero- 
stratus, but remains of it have been discovered by Mr. 
Wood, among the foundations of the new temple 
erected upon the site of the old. The Her^eum of 
Samos, begun about the thirty-fifth Olympiad (640 B.C.) 
by Rhoecus and his son Theodorus, was at first con¬ 
formed to the Doric order, but was subsequently 
completed according to Ionic principles. It is possible 
that the Ionic was employed, in a partial degree, in 
the first Hcrcxum, an Ionic column of the most ancient 
type having been found in Samos. In the fifth 
century li.C. it was almost exclusively cmplo)’cd at 
Athens. Ictinus had already .shown its resources 
in the temple of Apollo Kpicurius at Passx. near 
Phigalia. In Athens the order is most strikingly 

o 

shown in the Propylsea, where it is united with the 
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Doric; in the charming temple of Wingless Victory, 
an architectural gem with its limited dimensions , 
finally in the'Erechtheum. where it displays all its 

wealth and elegance. 

The fourth century B.C is, however, pre-eminently 
the Ionic century. This supremacy is clearly seen in 
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Fig. 15. —PALM-LEAVES, PEARL-UEADINCS, EOG*ANl>-I>ART AND 
LEAF-BUD ORNAMENT. (FromanIomccapU.il.) 


the place given to the order in the external features 
of the temples. In Asia Minor the order blossomed 
forth in greatest perfection ; it attained its highest 
degree of excellence under the architect Tj’thius, 
who built the Mausoleum, and the temple ot Athena 
Polias at Priene, The masters of his school, 
Paeonius of Ephesus and Daphnis of Miletus, con- 
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structcd the temple of Apollo at Didymi, where they 
applied the Ionic with a marvellously rich inventive 
power. The flexibility of the principles of the order 
did net protect it against radical modifications, intro¬ 
duced by the Asiatic architects, Hermogenes of 
Ephesus and Thargelius of Tralles. The former, in 
the temples of Teos and Magnesia, removed one ot 
the colonnades, and altered the profile of the bases ; 
the latter, in the temple of Asclepius at Tralles, sub¬ 
stituted the Corinthian for the Ionic capital. Here 
began the decadence of the Ionic order, which was 
continued under the Roman architects. The prin¬ 
ciples of this order, as formulated by Vitruvius, show 
a singular degeneration. 

§ 4. THE CORINTHIAN ORDER. 

The youngest of the three Greek orders of archi¬ 
tecture is the Corinthian. In its canonical form it is 
composed of a calathus, a sort of basket, about which 
are applied the tall leaves of the acanthus, and of 
helices, or volutes supporting an abacus less thick than 
that of the Doric order, and concave on all of its four 
vertical surfaces. The projecting corners thus formed 
require a support, which is given by the volutes. The 
entablature differs but slightly from that of the Ionic 
order. 

♦ 

It is hardly necessary to recall the legend by which 
the Greeks sought to explain the origin of this order. 
A young Corinthian girl died, and her nurse placed 
upon the grave a basket, containing some articles held 
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dear in life-time, and covered it with a tile. In the 
following spring, the basket, surrounded by the leaves 
of an acanthus, which had grown there, inspired the 
sculptor Callimachus with the idea of the Corinthian 

capital. 

Of this pretty story it is sufficient only to retain 
the name of the artist. Callimachus lived about the 

eighty - fifth Olympiad 

(440—437 B.C.). Before 

this time, the principle 

of the bell-shape, upon 

which this system rests, 

had been in use; the 

French expedition to the 

Morea discovered at 

Corone a very ancient 

type, in which a Doric 

abacus rests upon a 

calathus, decorated at 

its base with slender and 

pointed acanthus leaves. 

The modification of ^ig. i6.-corinthun caiuial. 

Callimachus, important 

enough to be termed an invention, succeeded in fixing 
the canonical forms of the capital. This artist was 
principally a worker in metal; he made the golden 
lamp of the temple of Athena Polias in Athens. We 
are thus justified in believing J;hat the Corinthian 
capital conceived by him was of metal. The deep 
concavity of the acanthus leaves, the ornaments 
fastening the leaves to the calathus in such a way as 
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to hide the heads of the nails—in fine, all the 
workmanship of the capital—seems to confirm 
this theory. Furthermore, the capital of Callima¬ 
chus was designed as the decoration of isolated 
columns; the Greeks, struck by its beauty, made 
an order of it. 

About the ninety-sixth Olympiad (396 B.C.), in the 
temple of Athena Alea at Tegea, Scopas emploj'cd the 
Corinthian order for a portion of the columns in the 
interior. Already, in 431 li.c, Ictinus had used the 
order in the temple at Bassae, for a column without 
doubt intended for an inner sanctuary. These were, 
however, but isolated experiments. The first instance 
where the Corinthian order was openly applied for 
the exterior seems to have been the small choragic 
monument of Lysicrates in Athens, the date of which, 
as indicated by its inscription, is the second year of 
the one hundred and eleventh Olympiad, or 335 RC. 
About the same time, it is seen in the Didymaeum of 
Miletus, where it crowns the inner columns of the 
facade. Thargelius, finally, was the first who, in the 
temple of Asclepius at Tralles, built a colonnade of 
Corinthian columns around the temple, and thus con- 
.sccratcd the use of this, the youngest of the Greek 
orders. 

The Corinthian order flourished vigorously in the 
Roman epoch. It is beyond our task to trace this 
later history, but it is nevertheless interesting to note 
the fact, that in Roman edifices are found fine 
details in execution that confirm the theory of its 
origin in metallic forms. In Rome, for example, the 
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order followed in the interior of the Pantheon of 
Agrippa was Corinthian, where the columns were sur¬ 
mounted by metallic capitals ; and the portico of Cn. 
Octavius, erected in 147 B.C., after a victory over 
Perseus, was, says Pliny, “ called Corinthian because 
the capitals of the columns were of brass.” 
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CJiAPTER III. 

THE MONUMENTS OF ARCHITECTURE. 


§ I. THE TEMPLE. 

It is above all in the religious architecture of the 
Greeks that we can study the use of the orders, the 
history of which we have sketched in the preceding 
chapter. The Greek temple is an organic whole—the 
highest e.xpression of Greek art: painters and sculp¬ 
tors united in beautifying the dwelling of the god, in 
making it a harmonious whole, the unity of which 
was fixed by rules of the utmost precision. 

The choice of the site for a temple was not left to 
chance. Usually, according to legend, the divinity 
indicated by some visible sign the place where he 
wished his sanctuary to be erected. Thus is explained 
a not infrequent occurrence—the existence of temples 
far from any human habitations, as at /Egina, Sunium, 
and Didymi. The building, facing eastward, was sur¬ 
rounded by a sacred precinct, the temenos, within 
which the piety of the faithful accumulated votive 
offerings, steles, and statues. On passing through 
this enclosure we find ourselves in the direct presence 
of the temple, the several features of which demand 
detailed description. 
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The propovtions.^'l\\^ fundamental element of the 
Greek temple is the sanctuary proper {iiaos, or ccUa), 
surrounded by architectural decorations which were 
variable within certain limits prescribed by the prin¬ 
ciple of proportions. We have already indicated what 
influence the colonnade, or pteroma.cA the wooden hut 
was able to exercise upon Greek architecture. Greek 
temples may be classified according to the application, 
more or less complete, of the principle of colonnades; 
they may also be grouped according to the ordering 
of their columns. 

The temple is said to be in antis when the chief 
facade is decorated by two columns, and when the 
two extremities of the facade are formed by the pro¬ 
longation of the side walls of the cella^ terminating in 
pilasters. It is prostyle when for these pilasters are 
substituted columns independent of the walls of the 
alia; amphiprostyle when it has a facade at the rear 
similar to that in front.* In peripteral temples the 
colonnade is prolonged along the lateral walls, thus 
passing completely around the cella; the dipteral 
temple shows a double colonnade around the cella ; the 
monopural temple is round and has a circular colonnade, 
which supports a cupola; it is without interior walls 
or cella; this form is rare in Greece. These simple 
principles were modified by certain architects, notably 
by Hermogenes, contemporary with Alexander, who 
adopted for the temple of Artemis at Magnesia the 
pseudo-dipteral principle, in which a second row of 
columns was attached to the walls of the cella. 

• See below the plan of the Parthenon, p. 69. 
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Another classification is based upon the number of 
columns in the facade. With four columns in the 
facade, the temple was called tetrastyle; with six, 
hexastyle; with eight, octostylc. The dccastyle temple 
had ten columns, and the dodecastyle twelve. 

The originality of the Greek temple consisted 
above all in its scale of proportions; it was by this 
that the Greeks impressed upon their edifices a per¬ 
sonal and individual character, with a scientific skill 
which the discoveries of archaeology only confirm and 
attest. When Egypt was opened to the Greeks, in 
the middle of the seventh century B.C., the sensitive 
and keen spirit of the Greeks was struck with the 
aspect of power and force given to the Egyptian 
temples by their thickset columns, placed close to¬ 
gether. But while the Egyptian temple had only 
dimensions, that of the Greeks had proportions, based 
upon the ratio of the several parts of the building to 
each other, expressed in terms of the diameter of the 
column taken at the base. 

As applied in determining the width of the inter- 
columniations, this principle suggested a new classifi¬ 
cation of Greek temples. The pycnostyle temple had 
intercolumniations of the width of one and a half 
measures, ?>., in the pycnostyle between two columns, 
the diameter of the column at its base may be placed 
one and a half times; in the sysiyle, twice; in the 
enstyle, two and a quarter ; in the diastyle, three; in 
the arceostyle, more than three times. 

Variations in the height of the columns and of the 
entablature are controlled largely by these differences. 
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all the parts of the temple are subject to the same 
principle to such an extent that it is often quite 
possible completely to restore an ancient temple, with 
almost perfect accuracy, from the debris rescued from 
time. 

The temple exterior ,—The general features of the 
exterior of the temple were not uniform. For the 
sake of greater precision it will be well to study them 
in a selected instance. For that purpose we have 
chosen the Parthenon as a type.* 

This temple rests upon a base reached by three 
high marble steps, which directly supports the shafts 
of the Doric columns ; these surround the main 
edifice, which has the form of a large rectangle. The 
architectural ornamentation is of the severe type of 
the Doric order, triglyphs, guttse, mutules. Probably 
about the time of the orator Lycurgus a row of 
golden shields was hung upon the architrave of the 
eastern facade. The sculptured metopes alternating 
with the triglyphs, like so many square pictures, 
depicted a series of subjects borrowed from ancient 
legend, dear to the Athenians—the combats of the 
Lapithae and Centaurs, the myth of Erechtheus and 
Pandrosus, the story of the fabulous beginnings of 
Athens, and the legend of Athena. The pediments 
were ornamented with statues in high relief, the work 
of Pheidias and of Alcamenes, representing, on the 
east, the birth of Athena; and on the west, Poseidon 
and Athena disputing for the possession of Attica. 

• Compare Michaelis, Der Parthenon^ with atlas, 1S70—71, 

F 
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Under the colonnade, on the upper part of the 
wall of the cclla, a continuous frieze was carved ; this 
represented the Panathenaic procession, with the 
priestesses of the goddess, maidens (arrhephori), the 

group of victims de¬ 
stined for sacrifice, 
armed war-chariots, 
and a long line of 
galloping horsemen, 
whose chlamydcsfloat 

in the wind. 

The plastic deco¬ 
ration of the exterior 
is completed by the 
ornaments placed in 
the highest parts. 
These were the gutters 
terminating in gar¬ 
goyles of the shape of 
lions’ heads, intended 
to empty the water 
Eig. 17,— acrotekium and gutter, above and’ beyond 

the corona. The ex¬ 
tremities and the apex of the pediment were orna¬ 
mented by acroteria, a sort of pedestal supporting 
various figures, sphinxes, vases, tripods, victories, 
lions This arrangement, while not universal, was 
frequent; it is to be found in the Parthenon, in 
the temple of Wingless Victory, at ^gina, etc. In 
the temple of /Egina the ornament decorating the 
apex of the pediment has been recovered, as well 
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as two figures of draped women that flanked this 
ornament. Finally we know that brilliant colours, 
judiciously disposed, distinctly accented the archi¬ 
tectural details. This subject, however, will sub¬ 
sequently receive attention when we treat of poly^ 
chvoviy. 

In order to form an adequate conception of the 
external aspect of an ancient temple, wc must sec 



Fig. 18.—rEDIMEKT of the TF.MTLE of avGlNA, 


it in its surroundings, under a brilliant sun, which, 
by its distinct lights and shades, brings out clearly 
the finest edges cut in the marble ; we must encom¬ 
pass it with a girdle of mountains, the contours of 
which harmonise with the horizontal lines of the 
edifice, or contrast with the vertical columns. Placed 
on a naked rock, levelled only about the temple, 
the edifice appeared as a perfect work, complete in 
Itself. The Greek had no .trace of the peculiarly 
modern desire to give effect to a monument by the 
F 2 
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symmetrical subordination of neighbouring monu¬ 
ments. There is nothing more irregular than the 
arrangement of the buildings of the Acropolis of 
Athens. The Propyl?ea which formed the approach 
to the Parthenon arc not in its axis. The temple is 
thus wholly independent, and owes its great beauty 
entirely to the harmony of its own parts. 

Modern research has shown how far this reasoned 


endeavour after artistic perfection was carried. Every¬ 
thing was arranged that no violence should be done 
to the most delicate sensibility in vision. From the 
studies of Pennethorne, Penrose, and Paccard, we 
learn that the Parthenon was, in its main outlines, a 
sort of truncated pyramid. In order that the vertical 
lines of the temple might appear perpendicular, 
Ictinus, the architect, aimed to correct the natural 
errors of vision ; he inclined the walls of the cella and 
the axes of the columns inward ; the columns at the 
corners were made somewhat thicker and heavier, and 
thus, surrounded as they were with light and air, they 
no longer had the appearance of thinness m com¬ 
parison with the other columns. On the other hand, 
the antx, the cornices, the faces of the coron^, 
instead of sloping towards the interior, inclined out- 
ward, so as to present to the eye of the spectator the 
painted ornamentation with which they were covered. 
The horii^ontal lines of the edifice had a slight curva¬ 
ture • the lines of the platform,-those of the architrave, 
and those of the corona which ran beneath the pedi¬ 
ment, were lower at their extremities thus forming 
convex arcs. The Greek architect took lessons from 
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the natural cur\'es in the landscape, the curves of 

the mountains, and of the sea. 

The temple interior .—The interior of the temple 
had three main divisions; the pronaos, the iiaos or 
cella, and the opisthodomos. On passing between the 
first row of columns of the 


peristyle directly under the 
pediment, we enter the pro- 
naos; this division is formed 
by the prolongation of the 
lateral walls of the cella and 
a transverse wall. (Fig. 19, C.) 
A row of columns formed 
the frontage of the pronaos ; 
a lattice grating between the 
columns closed it when neces¬ 
sary, and made secure the 
objects placed within the en¬ 
closure. The naos, or cella 
(d), to which the pronaos gave 
access, was pre-eminently the 
abode of the god. It was di¬ 
vided into a nave and two aisles 
by two rows of superimposed 
columns. In each of the 
rows the lower tier of columns, 
of the Doric order, rested 



% 

Fig. 19.—PLAN OF A 
CREEK TEMPLE. 

(Parihcnon.) 


directly upon the pavement, as may be proved from 
the traces left on the flagstone of the fluting of the 
columns, which was done when they were in position ; 
this lower tier supported an architrave upon which 
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rested another tier, which was sometimes Ionic, some¬ 
times Doric. It is not known whether or not this 
second story was floored, thus forming a sort of gallery. 
In the Parthenon Paccard has failed to discover any 
traces of stairs, which such a gallery would require 
as a means of access. 

The statue of the divinity stood at the further 
end of the cella (e). In the Parthenon it was the 
statue of Athena Parthenos, one of the masterpieces 
of Pheidias, brilliant with costly metals, with ivory 
and precious stones; it rested upon a pedestal deli¬ 
cately carved. To form an idea of the aspect, at 
once rich and imposing, of the sanctuary of the god¬ 
dess, we must bring before the imagination the 
columns of the naos decorated with shields and 
armour; the store of works of art, votive tablets, 
rich stuffs, accumulated about the pedestal of Athena; 
the statue itself resplendent with the sheen of gold 
and the dead white of ivory. Byzantine churches— 
St. Mark’s at Venice, for instance—can alone give us 
an idea of tlie interior decoration of a Greek naos. 
It must be remembered that this ornamentation had an 
infinite variety in its details. At Olympia the statue 
of Zeus, .seated upon a throne of gold, ebony, ivory, 
and marble, was enclosed within low barriers covered 
with paintings; the floor was set in black marble 
destined to receive the oil poured upon the ivory of 
the statue to preserve it. At Didymi the statue of 
Apollo stood under a small shrine. In Athens, in 
the Ercchtheum, a golden lamp, the work of Callima¬ 
chus, was placed before the wooden statue of Athena 










Fig. 20,— columns in the interior of the nags. 
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Polias ; this lamp was shaded by a bronze palm-tree, 
which scr\-cd to carry the smoke to the roof. 

The third and last main division of the temple was 
the opisthodomos. (Fig. 19, Y.) Though sometimes 
completely isolated from the cclla, the opisthodomos 
usually communicated with the naos by means of 
an entrance lying in line with the entrances from the 
pronaos ; this space was filled with a bronze door 
in the midst of a grating. In the Parthenon it is 
probable that the ceiling of this part of the temple 
was supported by four columns. In the opistho¬ 
domos were preserved the treasures of the goddess, 
made up of gifts, thank-offerings, the products of 
sacred property of all sorts, etc.; here also were 
kept objects of historic interest, as the sword of Mar- 
doniu.s, the throne of Xerxes with feet of silver, the 
treasure of the State, with the grand seals. These 
treasures were guarded by the “treasurers of the 
sacred riches of Athena,” who made an inventory, 
every four years, of the property in their keeping. 
Marble stela have preserved to us the details of 
such inventories, not only of the Parthenon, but also 
of the Asclcpieion of Athens, and of the temple of 
Apollo at Delos.* 

* Invenlories from the Parthenon: Corpus Inscriptiomnn Attic- 
arum^ Vol. I. ; Traditioues quccstorum Miucnuc. Inventories of the 
Asclepicion ; Girard and Martha, Bull, de Corr. hellmique, 1878. 
Accounts of the guardians of the lempJe of Delos : Homolle, Bull.de 
Corr. helUuique, 1878, pp. 570—584. The remarkable discoveries 
of M. Homolle, the results of which have not yet been published in 
full, make it possible for us to understand in its detail the administra¬ 
tion of the temple of Delian Apollo. 
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These inventories of the Parthenon mention golden 
crowns, couches from Chios, breast-plates, swords, 
lyres, ivory tablets, gilded shields, vases, statuettes of 
precious metals, etc. In cases of great financial stress 
the State occasionally made use of the private treasure 
of the goddess. Athena thus lent to Athens. 

The general plan of the interior of Greek temples 
varied but slightly; that of the Parthenon may be 
regarded as the prevalent type. Where, however, the 
temple was that of an oracle at Didymi, 

the arrangement differed. In this temple, sacred to 
Apollo, the pronaos was separated from the naos by an 
apartment where visitors who had come to consult the 
oracle waited until the god had inspired the Pythia, 
or priestess. This division of the temple was termed 
the cecos (oI«o9). 

The lighting of the hypcethral temples,^^Y^\^ 
questions have been more discussed than that of the 
lighting of Greek temples. How did the sunlight 
penetrate into those temples termed by the Greeks 
hypmthral (wtto aid^poi) ? This name gives us to under¬ 
stand that certain parts of the edifice were without 
outer covering, and exposed to the free air ; but how 
are we to reconcile this arrangement with the ne¬ 
cessity of protecting from the weather the treasures 
accumulated in the sanctuary, and the image of the 
divinity Itself? The ruins of the temples offer but 
httle help m the solution of this problem ; as is well 


Zr"' P- = Chipie^, 
F«>Kuaon. Th, pLklLyitp ’ ' XXXV. 
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known, in the complete destruction of the upper 
portions of the temples no remains have been pre¬ 
served of the roofing. The question, then, is one that 
can be solved only by the aid of theories based on the 
statements of ancient writers. Among these authori¬ 
ties the most important is Vitruvius, who gives the 
following description of the hyp<'ethral temple :—“ The 
hypaethral temple has ten columns in the pronaos and 
in the posticum. As in the great temples, the exterior 
colonnades of which are made of two rows of columns, 
the hypa^thral temple has in the interior of the cclla 
two rows of superimposed columns, running at a 
distance from the walls, and leaving a space for 
moving about, as in the porticoes of the peristyle. 
The iiitenncdiate space is open to the sky, and is un¬ 
roofed; at cither extremity there are doors, both in 
the pronaos and in the posticum.”* 

Archaeologists have put forth several theories 
aiming to harmonise the statements of the texts with 
the necessities of construction. According to one 
view, widely accepted, and adopted by Mr. Wood in 
his reconstruction of the Artemiscum at Ephesus,f the 
temple was lighted by an opening (oTratoi-) in the roof 
and ceiling. But this aperture, however small it 
might have been, would have permitted rain-water to 
fall into a portion of the cella. In that case we 
are obliged to suppose the use of an awning, or of 
translucent stones, which is a gratuitous hypothesis. 


* \’itruvius, III. II. 8. 

t J. T. Wood, DiscffveHiS at Ephesus, 1877. 
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Fergusson and Canina* have supposed that a sort of 
lantern, pierced with lateral apertures, might have 
been placed above the opening. This arrangement 
would have required an ungainly interruption in the 
lines of the roof, while representations of temples on 
medals show a continuous and unbroken line of roof- 

4 

ing.t The most recent theory is’ that of M. Chipiez, 
who has removed the difficulties by an ingenious 
interpretation of the text of Vitruvius. “ The inter¬ 
mediate space” he understands as meaning the interval 
between the cella walls and the nearest series of 
columns, forming a sort of aisle along the lateral walls 
of the cella. “If we remove a row of the large marble 
tiles in the roof [directly above this intermediate 
space] the light falls first. . . upon the ceiling of these 
aisles, then, passing inward between the columns of 
the upper tier, is spread as from so many windows 
throughout the nave.” Attractive as this theory may 
be, it must be admitted that it does not give a final 
solution, and that the question demands further 
examination, as do so many other problems raised by 
the study of ancient art. 

Polycliroviy .%—For a long time the idea that 

* Fergusson, On the Temples at Ephesus .... as illustrating the 
Hypidhi-eum of the Greeks^ 1877 j Canina, Architedura anltca desentta, 

1844- . . o 

f Donaldson, Arc/iilcctura NutnUmaticay ioS 9 f 4 ^*- 

4 : Hiltorf, Architecture polychromechezles Grecs (1830), 1851. Beul^, 
Ilistoire de CArtgrec avant Pencils, p. 244- Valuable data for this ques¬ 
tion are furnished in the restorations made by the architects pensioned 
by the French Academy in Rome. These restorations are preserved 
in the £cole des Beaux-Arts in Paris. 
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painted decoration was applied to Greek temples was 
rejected as insulting to Greek art. The polychromy 
of the temples has been admitted first in our own day, 
and then only after long discussion. This is not the 
place to recall the several phases of the discussion, 
nor to show how modern prejudice has slowly yielded 
to the logic of facts. To Hittorf belongs the credit of 
having united the arguments in favour of polychromy, 
and of having clearly stated the question. His views, 
ardently adopted, and pushed to their extreme, have 
given rise to extravagant theories of polychromy, 
according to which every part of the temple was 
coated with striking colours, under which the white¬ 
ness of the marble entirely disappeared. A more 
moderate theory, representing a system of partial 
polychromy, admits the use of painting in a manner 
more restrained and more in keeping with the sober 
taste of the Greeks. Furthermore, it has been proved 
that polychromy varied according to the epoch, in a 
retrogressive movement: at first applied liberally to 
the stucco which coated archaic temples, it was 
reduced with the progress of time and with the better 
taste of the schools. Thus this subject of polychromy 
cannot be entered upon without taking into account 
periods, localities, and the various schools of architects. 

The traces of painting * observed upon the 
various architectural members of the temples in 
iEgina, Athens, Sicily, and Magna Graecia, aid in the 


* The painting was encaustic; the artists are styled ivKoorai in 
an inscription relating to the Erechtheum. Corp, Inscr, Afiic., I. 324. 
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reconstruction of the painted decoration of the Doric 
temples of the sixth and fifth centuries B.C In the 
time of Peisistratus the columns appear to have been 
painted a pale yellow ; the colour was applied to the 
stucco coating of the stone, which oftered a fine 
and smooth surface to receive it. It is not known 
whether it was customary to paint the capital; the 
capitals of the portico at Paestum, however, should 
be mentioned, where the painted palm-leaves are still 
prominent, the remainder of the stone having been 
corroded by the sea-air. The architrave in /Egina 
was painted in a uniform red tint, which served as a 
background for the gilded shields, and for votive 
inscriptions in metallic letters; Above the architrave 
the frieze presented alternate triglyphs in blue and 
metopes in red ; on the red background of the 
metopes, carved bas-reliefs, with their accessories of 
gilded bronze, stood out most distinctly. The mutules 
of the cornice were blue. In the pediment the tym¬ 
panum had a blue background, throwing into relief the 
sculptured figures within it; the mouldings surround¬ 
ing the tympanum were decorated cither with red and 
green leaves or with red and blue leaves. Add to 
this, above the entablature, gutters coloured in vivid 
hues, tiles, acroteria, antefixes of marble or of terra¬ 
cotta, decorated with palm-leaves or with Gorgons 
heads, and one may form some conception of archaic 
polychromy, with its decided tints, which are in perfect 
accord with the austere lines of the early Doric. 

When the proportions of the temple became more 
elegant, and marble was substituted for stone, and in con- 
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sequence more finished work was required, the colours 
were distributed less lavishly than before. The Ionic 
order especially employed polychromy with refinement 
and moderation. The delicate lines, the exquisite 

chiselling of the marble, 
which ran like lace 
around the gorgerins of 
the capitals and under 
the voluted abacus, 
could not be hidden 
under a bed of colour. 

The colour merely 
outlined these features, 
in order to bring them 
out from the white¬ 
ness of the marble, 
flooded as it was 
with glowing light ; 
and to the vivid reds 
and blues were added 
the brilliancy of gild- — antefix of makhi.e. 

ing. This is proved 

by an inscription of the ninety-second Olympiad, 
giving the account of some expenses of the Erech- 
theum* We find there mentioned “one hundred 
and sixty-six leaves of gold at one drachma each,” 
which were intended for the gilding of the eyes of the 
volutes, and for the ornamental work in the ceiling. 
But here, as in the Doric order, there was no rigid 



• Corfi. Inscr. Attic. I, 324. 
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sj’stem ; the use of polychromy varied with the tastes 
of architects and with the traditions of the schools. 

Observations made upon the ruins of Ionic edifices 
at Pricne, Didymi,Ephesus, Halicarnassus, and Athens, 
make it possible to note to what extent polychromy 
was associated with the Ionic order. Two colours, 
red and blue, were principally used. The former was 
reserved for backgrounds, and for parts in the shade, 
which it brought out with its deep tints : thus at 
Halicarnassus the ruins of the Mausoleum show us 
rows of carv’ed pearls standing out from a red back¬ 
ground ; sometimes red was employed to outline the 
egg-and-dart ornament,* on the darts, and on the 
shell of the ovules. Blue was applied to the higher, 
more lighted surfaces—to the bases of the ovules, for 
instance—while the more salient details remained 
white. From this arrangement a harmony of colours 
resulted, subdued and yet brilliant, warm and intense 
shadows, blues softened by the sunlight, and finally 
the exquisite carvings, preserving on their more salient 
surfaces the brilliant whiteness of the marble in all 
its purity. 

The laws of polychromy can be rigorously estab¬ 
lished only after a minute study of all the data, which 
seems not yet to have been made. It can at least be 
said at present that in all points it was in perfect 
harmony with Greek genius. This system, so con¬ 
trary to our modern tastes and to our views as to the 

* Compare Newton, Halicarnassus, Cnidus, and Branchidit, 
plate XXIX., various mouldings with their original colours; O. Rayet 
Lt Teinpk d'Apollon Didytnim, in Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1876. 
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divisions between the arts, teaches us once more to 
what an extent, in the soul of the Greek, the most 
diverse arts could be made to unite for a common 
object. We can, furthermore, but imperfectly under¬ 
stand Greek polychromy, if we fail to remember the 
conditions of climate which rendered it almost 
necessary. In that golden light, the uniform tint of 
marble would have been monotonous.; details would 
have been lost in the unbroken white sheen, which the 
brilliancy of the summer sun would have rendered 
almost blinding. It was necessary to accent the chaste 
lines of the edifice, to give distinct effect to the details 
of exquisite workmanship, and to brighten them by 
brilliant hues, which wonderfully harmonised with the 
clear radiance of the sunlit heavens. 

§ 2 . THE PROPYL.EA. PORTICOES. 

The idea of erecting in front of temples and other 
great edifices a structure in decoration of the ap¬ 
proaches {propyl(za) was not peculiar to the Greeks. 
The Egyptians and the Assyrians had already erected 
such buildings. Among the Greeks, propylasa were of 
frequent occurrence, as in Corinth, at Priene, in front of 
the temple of Athena at Sunium, and at Eleusis. The 
most famous were those on the Acropolis of Athens, 
which shared with the Parthenon the admiration of 
all Greece. “The Propylaea and the Parthenon,” 
says Philostratus, “would have been glory enough 
for Pericles.” Begun by Mnesicles in 437 B.c (in the 
archonship of Euthymenes), and five years in con-’ 
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structing,* they represented the perfection of civil 
architecture in Athens. Their plan is very simple. 
The chief feature was a wall pierced by five doors, 
the central one of which was the greatest in size, 
admitting chariots and horsemen. In front of this 
wall stretched a hexastyle portico between two lateral 



Fig. 24.—plan ok the PKOPYLAiA OF THE ACROPOLIS OK AlHENS. 

wings, each of which had its portico, that on the right 
forming a hall called the Pinacotheca, still partially 
in existence. The facade of the wings presented 
merely a wall ornamented by a frieze of triglyphs, t 

* The Propylica were never finished ; one may to-day sec unhewn 
portions on the surfaces of blocks of marble. 

t Compare Beul^, VAcropole d^Athhies, 1S63. Bk. i., chapter vi.; 
Bohn, DU Propyldtn dtr Ahropolis ztt Athtn^ 1883. 
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The rear wall, looking towards the Parthenon, 
was likewise provided with a portico, not so deep as 
the outer one, but with the same number of columns. 
1 his plan, simple as it was, was executed with singular 
originality. W'c have already remarked that the 
columns of the two lateral porticoes were of smaller 
dimensions, that they might not throw into the back¬ 
ground those of the principal part of the building—the 
facade; the doors were arranged in a descending 
scale, those of larger size being in the centre, as 
required by the principle of harmony and unity. 
P'inally, by a bold and successful stroke, Mncsicles 
employed the Doric and Ionic simultaneously, the 
former in its severe bcaut3% the latter in its chaste 
ornatencss, each in perfect accord with the other. 
One element of beauty in the Propyl^ea which pro¬ 
voked the admiration of the Greeks, was the rare 
excellence and skill of the workmanship. Pausanias 
was astonished at the enormous blocks of marble put 
together with infinite pains: “The Propyla:a,” he saj's, 
“are made of white marble; they are the most admi¬ 
rable work executed up to the present time, both for 
the size of the blocks emplo^-ed and for the beauty of 
workman.ship.'’^ As if to give greater prominence to 
this perfection in technique, Mnesicles provided the 
Propyl.xa with a sub-base of common stone from the 
Peirams, thus despising accessories and searching for 
beauty in the work itself. 

The object of the Propylaea has been a theme of 


* Pausanias, r. 22. 
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discussion. Arc \vc to see in them a work for defence, 
built to protect the approaches to the citadel of 
Athens, or rather a decorative structure ? 1 he latter, 

which justifies the perfection of the work, is probably 
the correct view. 

Of the porticoes which surrounded theinarket-placcs, 
of the gymnasia and the palsestra?, there remain only 
masses of debris. In Athens the most important ruins 
of works of this class are of the Roman era. Such, 
for instance, is the structure which marks'thc entrance 
to the agora, or market-place, of Athens; of this there 
remain only four Doric columns supporting a pedi¬ 
ment. An inscription on the architrave indicates that 
the edifice was built by the liberality of Julius Caesar 
and of Augustus, in the archonship of Nicias, and was 
sacred to Athena Archegetis. Another inscription, 
mentioning an edict of Hadrian on the sale of oil, con¬ 
firms the hypothesis that these ruins are of a portico 
in the agora.* 

To the Roman era likewise belongs the stoa or 
portico of Hadrian, the facade of which, with Corin¬ 
thian columns, is still in existence. The stoa was 
a quadrangular enclosure, surrounded by porticoes, 
with halls decorated with paintings and statues. It 
had, besides, a temple to all the gods, or Pantheon, 
and a library. Athens, like all Greek cities, possessed 
a large number of these edifices clustered in the 
neighbourhood of the agora, in the centre of public life 

* There can be seen on the site of ancient Pompeiopolis, in Cilicia 
Trachea, a beautiful colonnade which ran along a street or (fiv/nos, 
undoubtedly near the agora of that city. 
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and business. We know, more from the descriptions 
of ancient writers than by the ruins, of the portico of 
Hermes, the gymnasium of Ptolemy, the portico of 
Attalus, and the Poikile, or Painted Porch. Here it was 
that Athenians passed the greater part of the day, 
with their fondness for life in the open air, for move¬ 
ment, and for political discussion. Under these por¬ 
ticoes, ornamented with statues and Herman, they 
discussed the questions of the day, or treated of 
the affairs of the State. Nothing was neglected in 
the embellishment of these popular edifices. The 
Poikile was ornamented with paintings by Pancenus, 
Polygnotus, and Micon, representing the principal 
myths of Attica, or the exploits of the Athenians m 
former times: Theseus fighting with the Athenians 
against the Amazons ; the Athenians at QInoe, ready 
to engage in battle with the Laccdicmonians; finally 
the battle of Marathon, where the protecting divinities 
of Attica fought in the front rank of the Athenian 
army.* Throughout his life, spent for the most part 
out of doors, there never was a moment when the 
Athenian had not before his eyes some memorial of 
some glorious deed in the history of his country. 

The life of the Greek was divided between public 
affairs and religious ceremonies. The history of the 
discipline of the Ephebi, which was but a preparation 
for the duties of citizenship, shows how numerous 

were out-of-door occupations, f 

* Pavisanias, i. 15. . o ^ 

t Compare A. Dumont, Essai stir I'liphibie attiquc, iSjb* 
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The Greek dwelling-house was accordingly of the 
greatest simplicity, and was constructed of the humblest 
materials. Ruins of houses, still visible at Stymphalus 
in Arcadia, at Syracuse, on Pnyx Hill in Athens, 
show how mean was the private residence of the 
Greek. The only floor was the level rock, which was 
also often utilised as a wall. On this foundation the 
house was raised ; the ground floor was reserved for 
the men of the family ; the first floor, ox gyu(Bceum, for 
the women ; the whole was of singularly contracted 
dimensions. A Greek city offered a curious contrast 
between the splendour of its public buildings and 
monuments, and the humble aspect of its private 
dwellings. It was only at an epoch comparatively 
late, and under the influence of Asiatic manners, that 
luxury was introduced in private buildings. Demos¬ 
thenes complained that the houses of private citizens 
rivalled public edifices in their magnificence. “If you 
consider the houses of Themistocles, of Miltiades, and 
of great men of those times, you will see that they 
were in no way more magnificent than were the 
houses of the majority . . . But in our day so great 
is the wealth of many citizens engaging in public life, 
that numbers of them have built private houses of 
greater magnificence than are many even of our 
public buildings.”* Still later, in the Alexandrine 
age, the refinements in the arrangements of a house 
were carried to their highest pitch. We may judge of 
this from the description given by Vitruvius of a 


• Demosthenes (XXIII.), Contra Aristocr,^ 207, 208. 
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typical Hellenic house, which contained porticoes with 
columns, bath-rooms, a picture gallery, exedrre, ban¬ 
quet halls, and library. The passage from Vitruvius 
makes us understand how the influence of Ionia had 
developed among the Greeks the taste for luxury and 
comfort; "to build a house after the Ionian manner*’ 
was a common saying. 

^ 3. THK THE.ATRES.* THE ODEONS. THE STADIUM. 

Ruins of theatres arc frequently met with in 
Greece and in Asia Minor: remains are preserved, 
more or less complete, of the theatres of TIos, of 
Patara, of Caunus, of Tclmissus, of Cnidus in Asia 
Minor, and of Sunium, of Rpidaurus, of Argo.s, of 
Sparta, etc., to mention only the more important 
As a type we select the theatre of Dionysus in 
Athens ;t it gives, with interesting peculiarities of its 
o\vn, the arrangements commonly adopted in this 
cla.ss of constructions. This Dionysiac theatre has 
been well known only since the excavations begun in 
1862 by Strack, a German architect Situated at 
the south-eastern angle of the Acropolis, it lies in 
part in the bed of the rock, from which some of the 
tiers of stone seats were excavated. The southern 
wall of the Acropolis overlooks it It is thus 

* Wieseler, rheafer^ebiutde, 1871 ; O. Benntlorf, Beitrage zur 
Kcntiitiiss d(s attischen T/uahrs, 1875; Ottfried Muller, History of 
Creek Literature (tr. by Lewis and Donaldson, 1850). 

t Compare Wheeler, The Theatre of Dionysus {Pa/ers of the 
American School at Athens, Vol. I.), 1885* 
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represented on an Athenian coin or medal, whcic the 
engraver has not failed to indicate the imposing view 
of this side of the Acropolis: the rocky crags pierced 
by a grotto, the wall running along the crown of the 
hill, and above that the majestic profile of the 
Parthenon. The interior plan of the theatre of 
Dionysus seems to have served as a model for other 
edifices of this kind. A brief description will thus 
give a clue to Greek theatres in general. The theatre 
comprised three main parts: (i) the sccnc^ or stage, 
(2) the orchestra, and (3) the theatre proper, i.e., the 
tiers of seats reserved for the spectators. 

The stage had been repaired and remodelled 
several times, first in the reign of Hadrian, and after¬ 
wards under Septimius Severus, by an architect named 
Phaedrus. The object of these modifications was to 
give greater width to the stage at the expense of the 
orchestra. We shall here consider only the classical 
Hellenic stage, the walls of which, still in good con¬ 
dition, are visible : this stage dates from the adminis¬ 
tration of Lycurgus (330 B.C ). It was at this time 
that the great orator, charged with the care of the 
finances of the Athenian republic, completed the work 
upon the theatre begun in 496 li.C. ( 01 . LXX.) by 
architects whose names are unknown. This stage 
was situated far back, and left ample space for the 
orchestra. ’ Like all Greek stages, it comprised two 
parts ; a rectangular space where the actors spoke their 
parts (Xoyeioi^), and the background with a 

wall penetrated by three doors, the central one of 
which was called the royal door. At each of the two 
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wings at the ends of the stage was another door, one 
of which was supposed to lead into the country, the 
other to the agora. Tragedies were represented in 
the midst of permanent decorations, remains of which 
have been recovered ; fragments of Doric columns, of 
architraves, of pediments, formed this decoration, 
which was thus of a simple and purely architectural 
character. Other painted decorations were placed in 
front of the rear wall. Complicated mechanical con¬ 
trivances, which brought apparitions into view, or 
created other necessary scenic effects, were kept in a 
place below the stage {yTToaKriviov)^ divided into 
separate compartments, as may be seen in the theatre 
at Athens. The stage, a platform somewhat above 
the level of the orchestra (about one and a half 
metres), rested upon a wall decorated with sculptures. 
The wall of the stage, as reconstructed by Phaedrus, 
has been recovered. Figures of kneeling satyrs 
support the prosceniiivi after the manner of Caryatides; 
the intervals between these figures are filled up 
with bas-reliefs representing scenes from the life of 
Dionysus. A staircase in the centre connected the 

Xoyewv with the orchestra. 

This part of the theatre, the orchestra, which 
separated the stage from the tiers of seats, had the 
form of a semicircle, and was paved with marble 
flags. In the centre rose the altar of Dionysus 
{QviikXri), around which moved the chorus under the 
leadership of the coryphaeus. The semicircle out¬ 
lining the orchestra was defined by the front row of the 
seats, which, rising as in an amphitheatre, were divided 



riG. 25—PLAN OF THE EXCAVATED THEATRE OF DIONYSUS. 

®;"“S*fS« of time of Hadrian; C-Stage ofSeptimius Severus; 

•»» 
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into compartments by flights of steps The 

tiers of seats were doubtless remodelled under 
Hadrian, for the number of compartments (/cep/ctSe?) 
is thirteen, and thirteen was the number of the 
Attic tribes under this emperor. The front row of 
seats was reserved for the priest and for the archons, 
who had by their offices this right of TrpoeBpia; 
the next two tiers were also occupied by people of 
note. These seats, having the form of easy arm¬ 
chairs, are of Pcntelic marble ; the rows are separated 
into seats by sculptured divisions; the seat itself is 
slightly hollowed to receive a cushion. An inscription, 
cut upon the lower front edge of the marble chair, in¬ 
dicates to what high personage theseat belongs, whether 
priestly or political.* Here appear the names—to 
mention only a few—of the priest of Olympian Zeus, 
of Zeus Polieus (“protector of the city”), of the 
Delian Apollo, of Poseidon Phytalmius,of the Pythian 
Apollo; also of the interpreter of the oracle of Apollo, 
of the hierophant who presided at the initiation into 
the Eleusinian mysteries, of the hieromuemon, deputy 
on the part of Athens to the Amphictyonic Council, 
and finally, of the archoiis (eponymous, basileus, 
polemarch, and the thesmothetse). The chair which 
is directly in front of the stage is that of the priest of 
Dionysus Eleuthereus, the god to whom the theatre 
was sacred ;t it was further distinguished from the 

* Corp. Inscr. Attic., Yol II I.. I. 240/. These inscriptions are 
a most valuable material for the study of the Athenian priesthood and 

of tlje hierarchy in general. 

t It is inscribed lEPEn2AIONT5OYEAEY0EPEn2. 
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others by a richer ornamentation. The back was 
decorated by an elegant bas-relief representing satyrs 



Fig. 26.—chair or the priest or dionysus eleuthereus. 


in the archaic style; on the front of the scat was 
sculptured a miniature frieze representing a combat 
between two Arimaspes and griffins ; finally on each 
of the arms was the figure of Agon, the presiding 
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genius of cock-fights, which took place within the 
precincts of the theatre. The priest of Dionysus had 
thus the place of honour. We can easily understand 
the comical cfTfcct produced by one of the scenes in the 
Frogs of Aristophanes. When Dionysus, accompanied 
by his slave Xanthias, arrives in Hades, and is 
struck with terror at the monsters guarding the en¬ 
trance, the actor in the role of the god turns towards 
the audience and exclaims, “O priest, rescue me, that 
I may become your comrade at the drinking bouts!* 
To the right and left of the stage opened large 
passage-ways, formerly decorated with statues; on 
the pedestals, which alone are preserved, we read the 
names of the most famous dramatic poets, Thespis, 
Eupolis, Timostratus, and Menander. 

With the history of the Attic theatre is naturally 
connected the study of the choragic monuments, 
mementos of dramatic victories won at the festivals of 
Dionysus. It is well known that in Athens theatrical 
representations had the character of a national re¬ 
ligious institution ; the duty of forming and training the 
lyric choruses devolved upon the wealthiest citizens, 
who met the expenses of the choragia. The choragiis 
had the duty of bringing together the various elements 
of the chorus, composed of men, boys, pyrrhic dancers, 
cyclic dancers, flute-players, and of furnishing the 
costumes, masks, and other accessories; he was selected 
according to tribe. If the chorus formed by him won 
the victory, the choragus received as prize a bronze 


* Aristophanes, Ra-u 297* 




Fig. 27.—choragic 


monument of lysicrates. 
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tripod, which he dedicated, in the name of his tribe, 
either alongside one of the streets of Athens termed 
Street of the Tripod, or in the tcmcnos of Dionysus, 
or in the neighbourhood of the theatre. The tripod 
was placed on a small architectural monument, the 
character of which greatly varied. In a grotto, 
situated above the theatre, and transformed into a 
shrine b>’ the victorious choragus Thrasyllus (320B.C.), 
the tripods were placed on columns with triangular 
capitals. Other edifices assumed the form of a small 
pilastered temple, in the niche of wliich was placed 
the tripod received as a prize. The best known 
choragic monument is that of Lysicrates, in the Street 
of the Tripods. It is composed of a quadrangular 
base of white marble veined with blue, which supports 
a little edifice in the form of a rotunda. Six fluted 
columns with Corinthian capitals bear a frieze deli¬ 
cately ornamented with bas-reliefs, representing the 
defeat of the Tyrrhenian pirates, by Dionysus, and 
their transformation into dolphins. The spaces be¬ 
tween the columns arc filled with marble slabs inserted 
with great care, and decorated in turn with tripods in 
relief. The edifice was covered with a marble roof in 
imitation of tiles, and was surmounted by a flower 
ornament, which was the direct support of the tripod. 
The date of this monument (335 —334 which 

offers one of the earliest examples of the Corinthian 
order as applied to architecture, is given in an inscrip¬ 
tion Lysicrates, son of Lysitheidcs, of the demc 
Cicynna was choragus; the tribe Acamantis received 
the prize for the chorus of boys; Theon played the 
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flute; Lysiadcs the Athenian trained the chorus; 
Eusenetus was archon.” 

The name odeon was given to theatres especially de¬ 
signed for concerts; in theseedifices poets and musicians 
exercised their talents before submitting their work to 
the judgment of the public. The odeons differed 
from the theatres chiefly in their roof and in several 
peculiarities of their internal arrangements ; rows of 
columns supported the roof, and the seats, arranged in 
a semicircle, were very numerous. Athens possessed 
a celebrated odeon, erected by Pericles to take the 
place of the earlier building situated near the Ennca- 
crunus. The odeon of Pericles was not far from the 
Acropolis ; it adjoined the theatre of Dionysus on the 
east. The roof, of a pointed shape, was decorated 
with the masts and rigging of Persian ships, making 
the building resemble the tent of Xerxes. Plutarch 
speaks of the great number of seats and of columns 
which the building contained. Although it is difficult 
at the present time to form an exact idea of it, we 
may discover the general arrangements, common to 
this class of buildings, in the ruins of the odeon built 
by Herodes Atticus in memory of his wife Regilla. 
This was the largest of odeons known, and its ceiling 
of cedar was of rare magnificence. To-day, thanks 
to the excavations made in 1857 and 1858, we 
may clearly distinguish the tiers of seats with their 
corridors, and the walls, pierced with arcades, which 
supported the proscenium.* 

• There is a restoration of the Odeon of Regilla, by M. Daumet. 
in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris. 

H 
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The stadiimi, wlierc pugilists, runners, etc., con¬ 
tended, was distinct from the hippodromos reserved for 
chariot races. Their general arrangements differed but 
slightly, because at the outset a very simple plan had 
been adopted for each. They were large, level spaces, 
enclosed within artificial embankments, or situated 
between natural elevations, along which the spectators 
assembled. The work of the architect and of the 
engineer was limited entirely to the arrangement of 
the barriers or starting posts {carcercs). Those of the 
hippodrome of Olympia, constructed by Cleoitas, 
were famous ; they were, so to speak, boxes in which 
the chariots were shut in ; when the gates, which 
were placed along a curved line, were opened, it was 
possible for the chariots to start at a signal without 
giving any one of them an advantage over the others. 
The arena was divided into two parts by an em¬ 
bankment of earth, at the end of which was the limit, 
around which it was necessary for the chariots to turn. 

The stadium is a long and narrow arena, ter¬ 
minating at one of its extremities in a semicircle 
(<T<j)€vB 6 irr}), which resembles a theatre in its tiers of 
seats and its rounded form. These tiers were ex¬ 
tended along the sides of the arena, as may be seen in 
the well-preserved stadium at Cibyra, in Asia Minor. 
The essential difference between the stadium and the 
hippodrome lies principally in the absence in the 
former of the stalls and carcercs intended to hold the 
chariots ; in other respects we find the same arrange¬ 
ments, and analogous parts in each arc designated by 
the same names. With the progress of luxury, both 
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public and private, the stadia received greater ele¬ 
gance, as in tiers of marble seats, in colonnades 
traces of which have been found in the ruins of the 
stadium of Messenc. The Panathcnaic stadium in 
Athens, used at the Panathcnaic festivals, was magni¬ 
ficently ornamented by Herodes Atticus, who faced the 
seats with Pentelic marble. Pausanias and Philo- 
stratus speak with admiration of this expensive work, 
executed in four years, which tlioroiighly transformed 
the ancient stadium built under Lycurgus in 350 n.C. 
It was here, many years later, that Hadrian caused 
the Athenians to witness bloody gladiatorial contests, 
which he introduced according to Roman usage. 
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CHAPTER I. 

FIRST PERIOD. 

LEGENDARY BEGINNINGS, DOWN TO THE-’ CLOSE OF THE 

SEVENTH CENTURY B.C 

Although the industrial arts were early cultivated in 
Greece, the art of sculpture, properly so called—the 
art that attempts to reproduce the human form and 
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to translate, as it were, religious or poetic conceptions 
into visible shapes—remained for a long time in a state 
of imperfect development. It was essentially religious 
at its beginning, and its first efforts were devoted to 
presenting the gods in tangible forms. This, however, 
could not be done until poetry, less trammelled, had 
given to the gods a fixed plastic character, and had 
thus furnished sculpture with the elements for its 
task. The development of sculpture was thus sub¬ 
ordinated to that of the poetic sense and religious 
sentiment. 

The most ancient representations of Hellenic 
divinities were of the nature of symbols rather than 
of plastic works. The piety of primitive ages was 

content with a mere external sign 
which personified the god but was 
not an image of him. Thus Eros at 
Thespi<x, and the Charites at Orcho- 
menus, were symbolised by stones 
(apjol \iOoi) ; Apollo Agyicus was 
represented by a column on the coins 
of Ambracia; the Hera of Argos 
was a simple column (ki'o)p); the 



Fig. 28. 

APOLLO AGYIEUS. 

(On an Ambra- 
cian coin.) 


Dioscuri of Sparta had the form of 
two upright bars united by a cross beam. These 
rude symbols need not detain us; they belong rather 
to the field of illustrated mythology than to that of 


the history of Sculpture. 

The first statues in which the attempt was made 
to represent the gods in human form were of wood 
(foam). These figures were clad in a garment as 
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tightly fitting as a sheath, “ with shut eyes, arms 
hanging down almost glued to the sides.”* These 
ancient wooden statues were without exception ob¬ 
jects of worship. The Greek ascribed to them a 
fabulous origin, and preserved them with religious 
care. Pausanias, who lived in the time of Hadrian, 
saw them in the temples, where they excited the 
reverent emotion of devotees and the raillery of scep¬ 
tics.t Kept carefully in repair, painted white or ver¬ 
milion, they were clothed in rich materials, and owned 
complete wardrobes like that of the Brauronian 
Artemis, the contents of which arc given us in an 
inscription. Pictures of these foai/a arc often found 
upon painted vases ; but there are other materials for 
study which give us more exact knowledge as to 
their style. We have already mentioned the Artemis 
of Delos as one of the most ancient monuments of 
Greek statuary art. Without going back to the 
remotest epoch, we are enabled from this marble from 
Delos to understand something of the stiffness of 
attitude of the \oava. There is also in the British 
Museum an imitation in stone of a ^oavov found near 
Rhamnus in Attica. In these oldest wooden statues 
the representation of the human face was most 
infantile; a simple line indicated the eyes, which 
appeared closed It is thus that the human figure is 


• Diodorus Siculus, iv. 76. 

t In 39 A. D. they figured in ceicmonles of worship. Compare an 
nscription from Cyticus, mentioning the festivals celebrated in honour 
of Antonia Tryph©na. Curtius, Monatsberuhte dtr Btrlimre Akad, d. 
January, 1874. 
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treated in some interesting marbles in the Louvre, one 
of which came from Paros. We here recognise with¬ 
out difficulty the vague and uncertain attempts of a 
rude and cautious art, which limits itself simply to 
reproducing the essential features of the face. 

The Greeks ascribed their first progress in sculp¬ 
ture to Dc-edalus, a legendary personage said to have 
been born in Athens. “The statues he made were 
like living beings : they saw, they walked. It was he 
who first opened their eyes, unbound their legs and 
their arms.’'* By a tendency natural to their genius, the 
Greeks personified in him the achievements of a long 
period ; they never mention another artist with him. 
The name of Daedalus covers a whole school of ob¬ 
scure artists, who by a gradual progress had given 
some appearance of life and movement to the primitive 
images, and had emancipated themselves from a rigid 
tradition. Wooden statues ascribed to Daedalus were 
numerous, and Pausanias notes them carefully. They 
are distinguished from more ancient images by their 
open eyes, by their arms detached from the body, 
and by their attitude, which was that of a person 

walking. 

This is not the place to dwell at length upon these 
modest beginnings of plastic art, nor is it necessary to 
dilate upon the fables in which the Greeks disguised 
these beginnings. In the view of the Greeks, all their 
arts were born on their own soil,and with each invention 
some marvellous or charming legend was connected. 


* Diodorus Siculus, ibi<L 
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The story of the potter Butades, who discovered the 
art of modelling, is well known. One evening his 
young daughter, the Corinthian Core, was struck with 
the idea of tracing upon the wall the silhouette of her 
lover, which had been cast there by the light of the 
lamp : her father filled out the profiles with clay, and 
the art of modelling was invented.* Separating the 
truth from the fiction in these fables, we find 
evidence to believe that the art of sculpture was 
first developed in Oriental Greece, as were all 
the arts of the Greeks. The technical processes were 
handed down in the families of artisans, and were 
gradually improved, until the day arrived when the 
modest blacksmith, who had forged armour, articles of 
furniture, and the like, became a cunning worker in 
metal, and applied to statuaiy art the technical know¬ 
ledge and skill he had acquired. It is then that we find 
historical names, personages, and schools with dis¬ 
tinct characteristics. Art emerges from its legendary 

stage, and by the aid of written records we are enabled 
to trace its subsequent history. 


PUny, 151 ; Athenngoras, i>ro Christiams, 14. 
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CHAPTER II. 

SECOND PERIOD. 

THE PRIMITIVE MASTERS, FROM THE END OF THE SEVENTH 
CENTURY B.C. TO THE SIXTIETH OLYMPIAD (540 D.c.).* 


^ I. ORIENTAL GREECE. 

Samian masters excelled principally in metal working. 
They were torcuticians (workers in repouss^) and gold¬ 
smiths, and executed works then in demand among the 
princes of Asia. They did not limit themselves to 
specialities ; their activity showed itself in sculpture, 
and in all the other arts as well. Rhcecus, head of 
the Samian school, who lived about the fortieth 
Olympiad (620 IJ.C), made a statue of Night, which 
was preserved in Ephesus. Thcodorus, his son, pos¬ 
sessed wonderful skill, to which his statue of himself, 
holding a quadriga covered by the wings of a fly, 
bears witness. To the latter was also ascribed a 
statue of Pythian Apollo, executed for the Samians, 
in conjunction with his brother Telecles. These 
three artists represent the Samian school at about 
the fortieth Olympiad (620 B.C.) ; they were united 
not only in their labours, but likewise in tradition, 

* Cf. Bculc, Ilistoire de FArt grec mant Perklis, 1868; A. S. 
Murray, Histoty, etc., Vol. I. 
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which ascribes to Rhoecus and Theodoras the inyen 
tion of casting in bronze, the art of running the 
molten bronze around a core of plaster.* Nothing 
can give us a better conception of these early 
schools of artists where the processes of the art were 
transmitted from generation to generation. 

The school of Chios also numbered within its list 
toreuticians and sculptors in marble. Glaucus, with¬ 
out doubt a pupil of the Samians, was the maker of a 
crater dedicated at Delphi by the Lydian king 
Alyattcs (about the fortieth Olympiad, 620 IJ.C). He 
seems to have kept up the tradition of working in 
metals, and is credited with the invention of soldering 
Towards the close of the seventh century B.C, however, 
the Chian school of sculptors in marble had its 
representativ'c in Melas, who was followed by his son 
Micciades, and by his grandson Archermus. M. 
Homolle discovered at Delos a marble statue, which 
gives us a clear idea of the style of these primitive 
masters. It seems to belong to the first part of the 
sixth century B.C. It is of a female figure, perhaps a 
Victory, with raised wings, wearing a crown ; she is 
represented in a very naive manner, as running. An 
inscription on the pedestal indicates it as the work 
of Micciades and his son Archermus.f The works of 
Bupalus and Athenis, sons of Archermus—about the 
sixtieth Olympiad (540 b.c), according to Pliny—were 
of such artistic merit as to be transported to Rome 


™ were made of separate pieces inlaid, as i 

were, and nveled m place. ^ 


t Sull. d< Corr. helUn.^ 1879, plates VI., vil. 
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at the time of the conquest of Greece. At Chios 
was to be seen a statue by them of Artemis, which 
appeared sad to those entering the temple, but of 
a cheerful expression to those departing from it. 
At Naxos, at about the same time, Byzes, son of 
Eucrgus, a famous sculptor, executed statues for his 
country, and invented the marble tiling used in cover¬ 
ing the joints in the roofing of temples. 

These facts are enough to prove that the first 
development of sculpture was effected in Oriental 
Greece ; knowledge and technical skill carried thence 
into European Greece gave birth to those important 
schools which, between the fortieth and fiftieth 
Olympiads (620 ac.—580 B.C.), conducted the art of 
sculpture to a comparatively advanced stage. 

§ 2. EUROPEAN GREECE. 

Thcodorus the Samian had already been called to 
Sparta, there to erect the Skias, a metallic edifice in 
the form of a tent. The Aiginetan Smilis had been 
trained in the school of Samos, and had made for the 
Samians a statue of Hera, which is figured on archaic 
coins of the island of Samos. But one fact above 
all others influenced the development of the art of 
sculpture in Peloponnesus; this was the arrival of the 
Cretan masters, Dipcenus and Scyllis, at Sicyon, 
where they established themselves, and gave art a 
decided impulse (Olympiad L., 580 B.C.) ; their works 
were so far superior to those of native artists, that 
ancient writers ascribed to them the real beginnings 
of sculpture. 
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The Cretans wrought in bronze, in wood, and in 
Parian marble; their statues were in demand in the 
whole of Dorian Greece, in Ambracia, in Argos, in 
Cleonae. At Sicyon were to be seen statues of the 
gods, works from their studios. Under the impulse 
given by them art spread throughout all Pelopon¬ 
nesus ; many celebrated pupils are assigned to 
them, Hegylus and Theocles, the Laconian Dontas 
and Doryclcidas, Clearchus of Rhegium, Tcctaeus and 
Angelion, who wrought for the Delians, and together 
executed a statue of Apollo and the Three Graces 
or Charites, figured on an Attic coin.* 

At about the same time art was developing at 
Sparta with great energy. By reason of the sojourn 
of Theodorus in this city, the art of working in bronze 
had made great progress there at the opening of the 
sixth century B.C., and the traditions of Samos had 
been appropriated by skilled masters like Syadras and 
Chartas. It was at Sparta that the disciples of Cretan 
masters were most numerous; but the Laconian 
school owed much to the Magnesian Bathycles, who 
established himself at Sparta after the year 544 b.c. 
( 01 . Lix. i), bringing with him a group of Magnesian 
sculptors. Bathycles executed for the rude image of 
Apollo of Amycl^e a magnificent throne ornamented 
with gold and ivory, on which were portrayed in rich 
reliefs the principal Hellenic myths. 

SCUlp- 

had hardly come into being. Lagging far behind 


• 1858, p. 364. 
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Peloponnesian art in point of time, it had not emerged 
from the legendary stage until between the fortieth 
and the fiftieth Olympiads (620 l!.c. —580 B.C.). It 
was soon after this time that Peisistratus beautified 
Athens, erected the Olympieum, the older Parthenon, 
and the earlier Propyla^a. This artistic movement 
to which Athens owed its earlier structures could not 
have been made without plastic art playing some part 
in it. It is at this date, as the farthest point, that 
we must place the beginnings of the earlier Attic 
school, the activities of which several years later were 
to be felt in every direction. Before the sixtieth 
Olympiad (540 B.C.) no artists are to be found in 
Attica, except those of a legendary character, like 
Simmias, who made a statue of Dionysus Morychus, 
which at the time of the vintage was smeared with 
lees.* 

One fact of great importance contributed to hasten 
the development of sculpture at about the sixtieth 
Olympiad (540 li.C.) ; this was the frequency of por¬ 
traits of athletes. Up to this time sculptors had 
chiefly represented divinities, whose forms had been 
fixed by a sort of hieratic conventionality. The 
earlier statues of athletes, victorious in Greek religious 
festivals, are marked by the traditional stiffness. 
Pausanias describes the statue of the pancratiast 
Arrachion, victor at Phigalia about the fifty-third 
Olympiad (568 H.C.), in the following terms:—“The 

* Entlceus, of whom we shall speak later on, belongs likewise to tlic 
last years of the first period, and not to the second period. 
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feet are barely separated, the hands fall at the sides 
and reach as far as the thighs.”* The first victors 
at the Olympic games to receive statues at Olympia 
are Praxidamas of i^igina (fifty-ninth Olympiad, 544 
B.C.), and Rhexibius the Opuntian (sixty-first Olym¬ 
piad, 536 B.c.); these wooden statues cannot have 
been likenesses, but were symbolic images with no 
attempt at portraiture. Statues of gods and of 
athletes, treated in a conventional style, were for 
a long time the only attempts at representing the 
human figure. After the sixtieth Olympiad (540 B.C.) 
the figures of athletes were rapidly multiplied, and art 
thereby made a signal gain. Artists learned anatomy 
by copying the vigorous forms before their eyes ; 
they aimed to render accurately the structure of the 
body, the swell of the muscle, variety of attitude, and 
thus sought to realise the very essence of art, to achieve 
the perfect imitation of nature in life. 


3. MONUMENTS PRESERVED. 

The monuments preserved from this period are few 
m number, and it is difficult to assign dates to them 
They perm, t none the less, however, to appreciate 

Z I unsuccessful effort 

ZsZs. Pn-itive’ 

it:; 

tury B.C., belongs also to the class of 
• Pausanias, viii. 40, r. 
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foai'fl.* In the metopes of the temple of Selinus we 
are in the last years of the seventh, if not at the 
beginning of the sixth, century, B.C.f These two bas- 
reliefs of calcareous tufa were discovered in 1823. 
One of them represents Heracles carrying off the 
Cercopes ; the other Perseus, aided by Athena, killing 
the Gorgon. They well characterise the style of 
sculpture at the beginning of the period already dis¬ 
cussed ; the forms are heavy and massive, the muscles 
arc exaggerated, and the figures in general, the eyes 
of which are large and obliquely set, betray the pro¬ 
cesses of primitive art. The sculptor has emphasised 
the ugliness of expression in the face of the Gorgon, 
which is one of those horrible figures in favour with 
the earlier artists. Although of Greek workman¬ 
ship, it recalls by its short and heavy proportions 
Assyrian bas-reliefs. These sculptures were painted 
in accordance with an old usage, which seems to have 
continued throughout the whole archaic period. 

Some interesting bas-reliefs, now in the museum of 
Sparta, which were found in the outskirts of the town, 
are treated in an analogous way. Two of these reliefs 
fill up the principal faces of a rectangular monument; 
one of them represents Orestes meeting his sister 
Electra, the other the murder of Clytemnestra by 
her son. The figures are short and heavily built; 
the movements indicated are awkward ; the attitude 
of Orestes is almost identical in the two scenes. \Vc 

* Ilomolle, Bull, de Corr. hcllc-u.^ 1879, plates ii., HI. 

t Benndorf, Du lilctopen von Selinunt, 1873. The date of these 
sculptures may be set at about the fiftieth Olympiad (580 B.C.). 
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feel that the sculptor’s chisel lacked the flexibility of 



FiC. 29,^PERSEUS SLAYING THE GORGON. 


(Metope from Selinus.) 


action necessary to secure variety in the movements 

I 
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of his figures. Several other bas-reliefs in the same 
museum, found at Chrysapha, represent two persons, 
a man and a woman, seated upon richly ornamented 
chairs : they arc receiving the offerings of a cock and 
a flower which arc brought to them by two very small 
figures. The subject represented has been a matter 
of controversy :* in the larger figures have been seen 
Asclcpius and Hygicia, or, as is more probable, deified 
ancestors, conceived as divinities of the lower world, 
who arc receiving offerings from their survivors. 
Whatever may be the subject, these old Laconian 
sculptures arc of a very peculiar style ; the rigid out¬ 
lines, which arc stiff and accented, indicate a very 
primitive technique, which treated marble as if it were 
wood. 

It would be interesting were we able to ascribe to 
fixed dates and definite schools some of these works. 
Perhaps wc arc to assign to the school of Dipcenus 
and Scyllissome fragments discovered at Actium, now 
in the Louvre. We should thus have evidence of the 
progress achieved under these masters. Though the 
foregoing is only a conjecture, these statues have their 
definite place in a series of interesting monuments 
that indicate the progress made in sculpture about 
the middle of the sixth century u.C. in the study of 
the human form, as found in the bodies of athletes. 
Wc refer to archaic statues representing Apollo. 
The most ancient of these appears to be the Apollo 

• Von Sallel, Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, 1882, p. 171 ; Millheil. 
des aeutsch. Inst, zu Alhm, 1877, p. 459 i 1882, p. 163. Cf. also 

Percy Gardner, Fortnightly Review^ June, 1885* 
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of Thera, the aspect of which 
accords in every particular 
with the description given by 
Pausanias of the statue of the 
athlete Arrachion. Here is 
quite the same attitude: the 
arms fitting close to the body, 
the legs barely separated, the 
detail of the muscles but 
feebly indicated, and on the 
face a stupid smiling expres¬ 
sion. It is safe to put the 
date of this statue at about 
560 n.C. The Apollo of Orcho- 
menus differs but slightly 
from that of Thera. The 
attitude is the same, but wc 
here see the beginning of an 
attempt to indicate more 
energetically the muscular 
development of the chest. 
Next to this come the 
statues in the Louvre, and 
mark a new stage of pro¬ 
gress.* About this time the 
multiplication of portraits of 


Statues of ilie same type have 
lately been discovered in the excava¬ 
tions on the site of the temple of 
Apollo Pious at Akraiphia in Bccotia 
by the French School of Athens. 

I 2 
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athletes led Greek sculptors to study anatomy more 
closely, and the results of these studies appear in the 
statue of Apollo of Tenea, now in Munich. A greater 
care in anatomical detail, more slender proportions, 
a certain hollowing out between the body and the 
arm, indicate a more advanced stage in art; but the 
attitude is still rigid, the face has that perpetually 
simpering expression of archaic statues, with no indi¬ 
vidual character. Progress is shown principally in the 
forms of the body; the intelligent treatment of the 
face required a mastery of art not attained by these 
early artists. 

These works belong to the Dorian schools. To 
the Ionian, however, arc to be assigned the ten 
statues which decorated the avenue of Branchidai at 
Didyrni, and are now, in part, in the Lycian room of 
the British Museum. The inscriptions upon them 
fix their date in the neighbourhood of the sixtieth 
Olympiad (540 if.C.) —very valuable testimony when 
we consider the uncertainty which too often prevails 
in regard to the precise date of Greek monuments. 
The statues, at first sight, suggest the Assyrian style. 
They represent figures seated in chairs with high 
backs ; the legs are close together, the hands rest 
upon the knees. Such is the uniformity of treatment, 
that these figures seem to have been executed after a 
rule or canon^ where no scope was left for the artist s 
individualit)'. 

At first glance, these statues from Branchid^e seem 
to have nothing Greek about them. This is because 
the Greeks dwelling upon the coast of Asia Minor were 
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in direct communication with the people of Phrygia 
and of Lydia, who served as intermediaries between 
Assyria and the Hellenes of Asia. All the monu¬ 
ments of art of this period^ few though they arc, found 
in Asiatic Greece, show a very pronounced Oriental 
influence. The museum of the Louvre possesses a 



Fig. 31.—statues from the sacred way of branchiim-. 

(British Museum.) 

portion of a peculiar frieze from the old Doric temple 
at Assos, in the Troad. It exhibits a singular mixture 
of Greek subjects, with decorative motives borrowed 
from the East. Side by side with the contest between 
Heracles and the Triton we find zones of fighting 

00 

animals, common in Assyrian art.* Again, to this 
period belongs the bas-relief in the Louvre, found 

• Other iragmenls of the frieze were recovered in the excavations 
recently conducted by the Archreological Institute of America. 
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in the island of Samothracc, representing Agamemnon 
seated upon a royal throne, accompanied by Epeius 
and the herald Talthybius. While the figures arc in 
profile, the eyes arc drawn as if facing the spectator, 
and the hair is arranged in symmetrical curls. The 
figures are designated by inscriptions, the characters 



Fig. 32.—BAS-RELIEF FROM SAMOTHRACE. 


in which indicate a date near the sixtieth Olympiad 

(540 li.c.). 

This rapid survey of existing monuments reveals 
anew the antagonism between the Dorian and Ionian 
genius, which was to become yet more distinct. On 
the one hand we see the Dorian genius, less directly 
subject, it seems, to the influences of the Orient, 
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instinct with vigour and force; on the other, the Ionian 
genius, instructed in the school of Asia. The art 
of this period has, however, many features that arc 
common to the two branches. It was, above all, re¬ 
ligious, and its creations were such as were demanded 
by the requirements of worship and religious cultus ; 
but even this condition was destined to be one 
cause of its gradual growth towards perfection. Re¬ 
ligion was not a restraining influence in art ; it did 
not impose upon it, as some have been tempted to 
believe, inflexible forms. On the contrary, the pro¬ 
gress of religious conceptions cannot be separated 
from that of the conception of beauty ; for the more 
beautiful a work of art became, the more welcome 
was it to the divinity. If we observe, in this primitive 
period, forms with slight variations often repeated, we 
must admit that this is the work of art alone, in the 
midst of the limitations under which it was developed. 
Followed principally in families of artists, in restricted 
schools, it comprised at first hardly more than a 
knowledge of technical processes: the master trans¬ 
mitted this knowledge to his pupil, who strove to 
extend it, until, finally, art grew bolder, and attempted 
the study of nature, which is the source of all real pro- 
giess. After the period of the primitive artists, we enter 
upon that of archaic sculpture, which in turn touches 
upon the period of perfection. Greek art has found 
its path, and it strengthens itself by a vigorous and 
scientific study of the laws of progress in sculpture. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THIRD PERIOD. 

ARCHAIC SCULPTURE : FROM THE SIXTIETH TO THE EIGHTIETH 

OLYMPIAD (540 B.C.—460 B.C.). 


§ I. THE DORIAN SCHOOLS IN PELOPONNESUS. 

Less than a century separates the period of primitive 
art from that in which sculpture attained its perfec¬ 
tion. This is the time of those artists who, without 
being entirely released from the influence of archaic 
traditions, were preparing for the age of Pheidias and 
Polycleitus. The influence of Dipcenus and Scyllis 
caused the development in Peloponnesus of the various 
schools of Sparta, Sicyon, Argos, and Corinth, at the 
same time that the schools of ^Egiiia and of Athens 
were affording evidence of energetic activity. 

The most brilliant representative of the Spartan 
school, towards the close of the sixth century B.C., is 
Gitiades (Olympiad LXV.—LXXI., 520 B.C.— 496 B.C.), 
who constructed for Athena a shrine adorned with 
reliefs in bronze. At the same time architect and 
sculptor, he regulated the use of the orders in the 
edifice, and planned the whole of the sculptural decora¬ 
tion of the temple, the subjects of which arc drawn from 
Dorian myths. Elis, which was not far from Laconia, 
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33 *—^JDym.t.an AroLi.o, 

(On a coin of Miletus, when a free city.) 


became tbe museum of all Greece, and was enriched 
by sculptures which accumulated in the AUis, the 
sacred grove of Olympia. Only one Elcan artist, 
however, is known in 
the sixth century B.C.; 
he was Gallon, author 
of a group of thirty- 
seven figures in bronze, 
executed for the Mes- 
senians. 

Greek writers do 
not mention the name of a single immediate pupil of 
Dipoenus and Scyllis in Sicyon, but we can easily see 
in this city the perpetuation of Cretan traditions; 

Sicyon remained for a lono- 

o 

time a veritable laboratory 
for the arts of metal-work¬ 
ing.* About the sixty- 
fourth Olympiad (524 li.c.) 
another Cretan, Aristocles 

of Cydonia, established him¬ 
self here, and his descend¬ 
ants worked at their art 
through the whole of the 
period now under discussion. 
Cleoetas, his son, invented 
. . ■ ^01* Olympia a system of 

arriers for the race-course, and executed for the 
Acropolis at Athens a statue of a warrior, coated 



Fig. 34. 

IMPERIAL COIN OF MILETUS 


• Pliny, Mff, xxxvi. 9. 
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with silver. Aristocles, son of Cleoetas, formed a 
school, and had many pupils, among whom were 
Synnodn of .^gina and Pantias of Chios. 

But the most famous of the masters in Sicyon was 
Canachus, brother of the second Aristocles. Among 
his works are mentioned a seated Aphrodite, of gold 
and ivory; one of the Muses in a group made by him 
in company with Ageladas and Aristocles; above 
all, two statues, one of Apollo of Didymi near 
Miletus, the other of ismenian Apollo, at Thebes, 
resembling each other exactly, since these early 
masters often repeated themselves. The Apollo of 
Didymi, executed between 494 B.c. and 479 B.C., was 
a standing figure, holding a bow in the left hand and 
a stag in the right. The god is thus represented on 
many coins of Miletus, where, in spite of dimensions 
very much reduced, we may easily recognise an imi¬ 
tation of the Apollo of Canachus. We find with 
more certainty the principal features of the statue 
preserved in bronze statues now in London and in 
Paris ; the two most important are the Payne-Knight 
bronze in the British Museum, and the Apollo 
Piombino in the Museum of the Louvre. The former 
statue represents the god with the attributes which 
Canachus had given him ; his hair is in curls across 
his forehead, and long locks fall down his shoulders. 
The bronze in the Louvre, however, can give us a 
still better conception of this work of the Sicyonian 
master. It is a painstaking copy of the Didymaean 
Apollo, executed in the last years of th6 sixth century 
B.c. The forms arc vigorous and carefully studied ; 
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one of the legs, stepping slightly forward, gives the 
statue a firm equilibrium ; the hair is arranged in 
the archaic manner, and forms a heavy mass on the 
back of the neck ; the eyes were of silver, the lips and 
the nipples of the breast plated with red copper. The 
characteristics, of this statue confirm the criticism of 
the ancients on the style of Canachus, which still re¬ 
tained much hardness and stiffness of treatment. By 
this statue we may judge of the state of plastic art at 
the close of the sixth and the beginning of the fifth 
century B.C., at an age when this Sicyonian artist bril¬ 
liantly represented one of the great schools of sculp¬ 
ture in European Greece. 

At Argos, which was near Sicyon, flourished a 
school which, about the seventieth Olympiad (500 li.c.), 
included several famous masters, among whom were 
Eutelidas and Chrysothemis, workers in metal; they 
had been preceded by a generation of sculptors, as is 
proved by the following inscription, cut on one of their 
works at Olympia:—“Eutelidas and Chr3’sothemis, 
Argives, made these statues: they received their art 
from their predecessors.” But the great name of the 
Argive school is that of Ageladas, the period of 
whose activity extended from 515 H.c. to 455 u.c. 
His work is known only through the ancient writers, 
but this testimony shows that he siicccssfull)’' under¬ 
took most complicated and difificult subjects; such 
was the statue of Cleosthcnes of Epidamnus, whom he 
represented with his charioteer and horses. He also 
executed a group of captives and of horses, dedicated 
at Delphi by the people of Tarentum. Statues of 
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divinities from his 
hand are mentioned, 
such as that of 
Heracles Alexicacos 
("averter of evil”), 
set up in the deme of 
Melite in Athens, and 
a statue of Zeus, for 
the Messenians. To 
Ageladas must there¬ 
fore be assigned an 
important place in 
the history of Greek 
art, and to this dis¬ 
tinction should be 
joined another not to 
be forgotten: this 
Argive sculptor was 
the teacher of Myron, 
of Polyclcitus, and of 
Pheidias. By his in¬ 
struction he prepared 
the way for the period 
of perfection, to which 
he nearly attained 
himself. Though no 
work of Ageladas has 
survived, we have 
reason to believe that 
his style greatly re¬ 
sembled that of the 


(British Museum.) 


Fig. 35.— rAYNE-KNIGHT BRONZE. 




Fig. 36.—HERACLES STRETCHING HIS BOW. 
(Carapanos colleclion.) 
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Sicyonian masters. Like them, he wrought in bronze, 
and, as is well known, through this material brought 
out precisely those qualities that are to be found in 
the archaic masters. A bronze statue must have 
perfect equilibrium, and other conditions of stability 
which demand most minute study. It requires, 
further, great purity in its lines, minute and careful 
work in accessories, such as the hair, beard, etc. It is 
probable that the masters of Argos and Sicyon had 
carried technical skill in modelling to its highest 
pitch, and that everything was now ready for the 
ojDcning of a great age in the history of art. 

But little is known of the Corinthian school of 
sculpture, to which belonged three artists, authors of 
a group dedicated at Delphi by the Phocians,* 
Diyllus, Amycljeus, and Chionis, who are known only 
from the mention made of them by Pausanias. No 
marble has been found at Corinth that can give us 
certain knowledge of the methods and traditions of 
this school.f We can hardly put confidence in vague 
indications pointing to Corinth as the source of a 
beautiful bas-relief belonging to the Carapanos col¬ 
lection. A naked Heracles, his lion’s skin thrown 
aside, is discharging an arrow; all the muscles of his 
vigorous body are contracted by the effort, and his legs 
are stiffened by the movement which throws his body 

• Pausanias, x. 13, "J. 

t A round altar found at Corinth, now in England, representing 
the reconciliation of Heracles with the divinities of Delphi, is nothing 
more than a late imitation of the archaic style. On these imitations, 
which are archaislic rather than genuinely archaic, see below, p. 144 * 
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forward. No name is affixed to this relief; but the 
general features of its style place it at the period at 
which sculptors copied nature, without being able to 
disengage themselves from servile imitation. (Fig. 36.) 

We will not pass to the next school without spcci- 
fying an interesting monument of Bceotian sculpture. 
This is a group in porous stone found at Tanagra. 
The monument was erected upon the tomb of two 
friends, Dermys and Citylus, by a person named 
Amphalces; the two friends arc represented as 
embracing, each with his arm about the neck of 
his companion.* The proportions of the figures arc 
slender; an effect of very marked elegance is produced, 
together with that of striking inexperience. The 
Boeotian artist was less advanced in the science of 
anatomy than were his brothers of Peloponnesus. 


§ 2. THE vEGINETAN SCHOOL. 

The school of vEgina was connected with the 
Dorian schools; this is apparent from the marbles 
preserved, and the history of the .Eginetan school 
clearly shows its Dorian origin. As early as between 
550 B.C. and 536 B,c., Smilis, the founder of the 
^ginetan school, visited Elis and executed works for 
ympia. About the seventieth Olympiad (500 B.C.), 
Cailor^ of ^gina, a pupil of Dorian artists, exercised 
BIS art m Sparta and in Corinth, and his statues of 
gods were marked by the harshness characteristic of 


* A, Dumont, Gazette archhlogique, 1878. 
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Dorian works of art. Still other names arc mentioned 
by ancient writers, which bear witness to the activity 
displayed in the studios of yEgina:—Glaucias, 
Anaxagoras, Callitcles, Simon, Synnoon and 
Ptolichus, Scrambus, Thcopropus, all of them skilful in 
modelling the figures of athletes and of horses at the 

o o 

order of Olympian victors, such as Gclon of Syracuse, 
who desired to be represented with their quadriga;. 
The last member of the yEginetan school, which 
did not sur\’ive the conquest of the island by the 
Athenians, seems to have been Onatas, who flourished 
after the Persian wars. Among the numerous statues 
of divinities ascribed to this sculptor, mention is made 
of an Apollo of Pergamum figured on copper coins of 
the time of Marcus Aurelius. 

It is /Egina herself that furnishes the most im¬ 
portant groups of monuments for this whole period. 
The sculptures which adorned the pediments of the 
temple of Athena in ./Egina, discovered in i8ii by 
Danish, German, and English travellers, are the most 
beautiful specimens of Greek art in the archaic age 
now in existence.* The subjects are taken from the 


• These marbles, obtained in 1812 by Prince I-ouis of Bavaria and 
restored by Thoiwaldsen, are in the Glyptothek of Munich. They ha\e 
often been published, notably by the French in VExpedition sctenlifique 
Afon^e, 1831—1838. For bibliography consult Brunn, Beschreibuns 
det Glyptothek, Third Edition, 1874- K. Lange has lately'written 
a work on the important question as to the arrangement of Uie 
figures or the composition of the two pediments (K. Lange, Die 
Composition der Aisineten, 1878). On studying the monuments with 
extreme care, as hatt already been done by H. Prachov (Anna t 
dilP Inst, 1873), Lange shows that the composition of the two 
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Homeric poems, and are connected with the history 
of the heroes of v^Igina. On the eastern pediment, 



Fig. 37.—HERACLES. 

(From the Elastern ^gina pediment.) 

pediments is rigorously symmetrical. Each scene had fourteen figures 
Instead of eleven, as had been previously believed. In the centre, 
Athena, with the fallen warrior. On either side—(i) a figure bend¬ 
ing towards the prostrate body 5 {2) two warriors, armed with spears, 
standing erect; (3) two warriors kneeling and fighting, one with 
a spear the other with a bow; (4) finally, in the comer, a wounded 
man attempting to draw an arrow from his pierced breast 
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of which five figures and some fragments are pre¬ 
served, the scene is that of the episode of the 
conflict between Heracles and Telamon, son of 
/Eacus, king of the island, on the one hand, and 
Laomedon on the other. At the feet of Athena, 
who occupies the centre of the pediment, lies the 
body of Oecles, one of the companions of Heracles ; 
Greeks and Trojans are contending over the fallen 
warrior. The small number of figures preserved 
does not permit the restoration of this first scene 
with entire certainty; but we recognise without 
difficulty in one of the forms Heracles kneeling and 
drawing his bow, wearing a helmet made like a lion’s 
head, while his body is protected by a leathern cuirass. 
The second pediment, which in great measure can be 
restored, presents a scene from the Iliad (xvil. 
translated into marble. Patroclus has just been 
vanquished ; two heroes dear to the .^Dginetans, Ajax, 
son of Telamon, and Teucer, are defending his body 
against the Trojans. The figures are subject to the 
rigid laws of symmetry, while at the same time 
skilful composition has utilised the triangular space 
occupied by the tympanum of the pediment. Athena, 
standing erect and with a spear, presides over the 
combat; on the one side are Trojans, on the other 
Greeks, while in the front Ajax is defending his 
comrade, who has fallen at the feet of the goddess. 
Midway towards the corners, under the projecting 
coping of the pediment, the figures are kneeling; at 
the corners the wounded, in a lying posture, complete 
the picture, the lines of which conform to an absolute 
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parallelism. Certain parts of the statues were coloured, 
and some of the accessories were executed in bronze. 
The art of these statues, though so skilful and 
so accurate from an anatomical point of view, is 
still under archaic influences ; these appear principally 
in the modelling of the heads and of the hands and 
feet, and in the uniformity of types : the faces arc 
expressionless, and arc encircled by carefully curled 
hair ; the lips are narrow and pursed up, and have the 
stupid simper of figures of the ancient style, while the 
hands and feet are treated awkwardly. But the 
attitudes and many minor details indicate a scrupu¬ 
lous observation of nature ; in the vigorous forms we 
discover a treatment of muscles that is restrained, but 
at the same time of almost geometrical precision. 
The iEginetan artists possessed two essential qualifi¬ 
cations—knowledge of the laws of both statics and 
anatomy. The ancients recognised their style by 
certain delicate characteristic features; we must, 
however, associate the school closely with the 
Dorian tradition. A genuine Dorian instinct reveals 
itself in the taste for the exact representation of 
nature, and in the vigorous execution which gives us 
firmly knit forms and bestows upon tlie .^ginetan 
marbles an austere beauty. 

§ 3. THE ATTIC SCHOOL. 

At Athens the period of the rule of Peisistratus 

coincides with that of an early development in art 

that seems to have been fruitful. The great works of 

art executed at the order of Peisistratus contributed 
J 2 
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to the rapid progress of sculpture. At the begin¬ 
ning of this period—about the fifty-seventh Olympiad 



J U;. 39.—HEAD OF AN ATHLETE. 
(R.ainpin Collection.) 


(552 B.c.)-we find the name of Endeeus, said to have 
been a pupd of the legendary Daedalus.* Endeeus 


back the name of Endoens seems to date as far 

back as the s.xt.eih Olympiad (540 /,„r. At,U., 1.4;^ 
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was the author of a seated figure of Athena, dedi¬ 
cated by Cailias in the Acropolis of Athens. He 
made a copy of this statue for the city of Erythrae. 
We may recognise, if not the original, at least an imita¬ 
tion of this Athena in an Athenian marble now pre¬ 
served on the Acropolis.* (Eig. 38.) As in the statues 
at Branchidai, the goddess is here seated in an attitude 
at once rigid and hieratic. Upon the aegis that covers 
lier breast fall the locks of her long hair symmetrically 
parted. The artist endeavoured, above all, carefully 
to reproduce with great minuteness the fine folds of 
the tunic, undulating along the full length of her form. 
There is here an evident imitation of ancient wooden 
statues, and of the folds of drapery that covered them. 
With Gorgias, Aristion, Callonides, and Epistemon, 
Eiidoeus represents the first Attic school, contem¬ 
porary with Peisistratus, which we are better able to 
study by reason of the monuments preserved. Of 
these we will mention the more important. 

First among these is the head of an athlete,! 
which shows the progress made from the Apollo of 
Orchomenus and from that of Tenea. (Fig. 39.) 1 he 

workmanship is very fine. The athlete, with hair and 
beard tightly curled, is crowned with an oak chaplet, 
and, in spite of awkward execution, a successful attempt 
at elegance is manifest. Individuality, still only feebly 
indicated in this work, is more clearly marked in two 

* Wc know of a repetition of this statue of ex dixlc undoubtedly 
more recent. 

+ A. Dumont, Monuments grecs de VAssociate des Etudes grecquesy 
1878. (Collection Rampin.) 
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otliei- heads, also from Athens. The former is that of 
an athlete with an expression full of energy, whose 
ears are misshapen from blows received in boxing.* 
The artist has plainly tried to render the personality 
of his model, and has succeeded in giving his face the 



Fig. 40.—DiscouoLus. 
(Museum of Athens.) 


character of a portrait. Elegance is more evident in 
this work than in another head in bas-relief repre¬ 
senting a discobolus^ which seems to have been part of 
a bearing the name of Xenophantus. (Fig. 40.)t 
The features are fine, somewhat elongated, and were 

* O. Rayet, Monuments etc., 1877. 
t O. Rayet, ibid^ 
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KlG. 41.—STELE OF ARISTION. 

(Found at Velanideza. Museum c 

Athens.) 


copied from life. It is the 
true Athenian type, with 
all its characteristics. The 
hair is twisted and tied 
together into a mass by 
a band: a k'ind of semi- 
Oriental coiffure which the 
Greeks abandoned after 
the Persian wars. The eyes 
still retain that oblique¬ 
ness given them by the 
archaic sculptors ; the total 
effect, though somewhat 
strange, is not without its 
charm. Wc are probably 
to assign to the same 
period a statue now in 
Athens, which represents a 
bearded figure (perhaps 
Hermes) bearing a young 
bullock on his shoulders. 

Among the first works 
of the Attic school are to 
be placed many stdee, upon 
which, according to an an¬ 
cient usage, were portrayed 
likenesses of the dead. 
Such is the stele found at 
Velanidezain Attica, known 
by the incorrect name of 
the “Soldier of Marathon.” 
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The inscription cut below the relief indicates that the 
monument is that of a person named Aristion ; * the 
author is the sculptor Aristocles, perhaps son of 
Aristoclcs the Cydontan, who figures among the 
masters of the school of Sicyon. The bas-relief, 



upon which traces ot colouring are still visible 
represents a Greek warrior in full armour ; his hair 
and beard, made into tight curls, were brownish ■ his 
cuirass was dark blue, and the ground of the stele red. 
By means of the inscription, the letters of which seem to 

•’'E/> 7 o^*Api(rTrf(c\fos \\ ^Aptarlovos. 
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indicate the seventieth 01)'mpiad (500 B.c), we are 
able to group this monument with others which 
show us the first attempt of Attic sculpture. 

After the banishment of the Peisistratidse, the 
movement in art was not arrested. Names of well- 
known artists testify to this. Antenor was charged by 
order of the people to execute the statues of Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton, the slayers of Hipparchus: Amphi- 
crates sculptured a lioness in memory of the courtesan 
Lerena, the brave accomplice of the two tyrannicides. 
Carried away by Xerxes at the time of the Persian 
wars, the group of the Tyrannicides was replaced by 
another in bronze, the work of the sculptors Critics 
and Ncsiotes ; Alexander, many years later, brought 
back from Asia the work of Antenor, and restored it 
to the Athenians. The group of Gritios and Nesiotes 
is reproduced on an Athenian coin. Small as are the 
dimensions of this representation, if we regard it in con¬ 
junction with an analogous bas-relief upon the sides of a 
marble chair in Athens, we obtain a sufficiently clear 
idea of the original group of Critics and Nesiotes to 
enable us to see a copy of it in the group of the 
Tyrannicides in the museum of Naples. The two con¬ 
spirators arc represented as brandishing their daggers 
and moving forward at a rapid pace. The modern 
restorations removed, we sec in this group traces of an 
already advanced style. In these two sculptors, with 
their contemporary Hegias, we touch closely upon 
the borders of the period of perfection. Hegias, 
of whose work we know only through the state¬ 
ments of ancient writers, was the first master of 
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Phcidias, before the great sculptor went to Argos to 
put himself under the instruction of Ageladas. 
Lucian compares the works of these masters with 
those of the earlier Attic orators ; he found them 
sinewy, somewhat harsh, of careful design, indicating 
labour and pains * 

This judgment of the rhetorician of Samosata may 
be applied to the sculptures preserved, contemporary 
with these last of the archaic masters. Such is a 
bas-relief discovered on the Acropolis representing 
a bearded person (Hermes or Theseus), wearing 
a petasus upon his head and clad in a tunic with 
small folds. Besides this there is the interesting bas- 
relief of the Acropolis, in which a woman is preparing 
to enter a chariot. (Fig. 43.) Is this Athena, or is it a 
Wingless Victory ^ No distinctive divine attribute 
marks this figure, which is draped in a long tunic and 
a robe, the folds of which arc treated with the most 
delicate art. The proportions of the bas-relief are 
slender and fine; while in its style we sec at their 
dawning the special qualities most characteristic of 
Attic genius, f 

Atticism is, in fact, one of the most persistent and 
permanent of the manifestations of Greek genius. 
Towards the close of the sixth century B.C., Athe¬ 
nian artists showed the same tendencies that we find 
two centuries later in Praxiteles: thorough know- 


* Lucian, 9. 

t All the monuments of the first Attic School cannot be men* 
tioned here. Cf. Scheine, Griechische Reliefs, 1S72, the plates of which 
represent some of these works. 
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ledge, taste for the exquisite, and a keen feeling for 
grace in art. Long, slender, elegant figures, at times 
too slender, that remind one of Florentine sculptures ; 
great dexterity in the treatment of light drapery, 
which seems almost translucent; low relief; patient 
and minute care in workmanship—such are tlic lead¬ 
ing characteristics of Attic sculpture at the beginning 
of the fifth century B.c. 

§ 4. ASIATIC GREECE AND THE ISLANDS. 

If we bear in mind that Attic genius was one of the 
varieties of Ionic genius, we shall not be surprised 
at finding, in part at least, its characteristics in the 
sculpture of the lonians. The British Museum 
possesses some bas-reliefs found by Mr. Fellows 
(1838) at Xanthus, in Lycia; they came from an 
edifice known as the “Harpy Monument” The 
subjects depicted are symbolic scenes, in which are 
portrayed winged harpies, with human heads, carry¬ 
ing off in their talons small figures, the personifica¬ 
tions of souls. At the first glance we are struck by the 

analogysubsisting between these marbles from Xanthus 

and Attic sculptures. Undoubtedly in the line of the 
same tradition maybe placed a statue of Hera (now in 
the Louvre), found at Samos, belonging to the middle 
of the sixth century B.C.* (Fig. 44.) In spite of the stiff¬ 
ness of the main lines, the execution betrays a hand 
already sure. The artist has endeavoured to render the 

• p. Girard, BulUHn de Corrtspond. hellm., 1880, plates xni., xiv. 
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lightness of tissue in the drapery. It is easy to detect 
in these works—all of which have a family resem¬ 
blance—at least the germs of all those qualities that 
are peculiar to the Ionian genius. 

The artistic movement, of which we have sketched 
the history, extended to all parts of the Greek world. 
This is proved by sculptures found outside of the 
countries already mentioned. The island of Thasos 
produced the bas-reliefs that were brought away by 
M. Miller, and are now in the Louvre. They were 
carved upon slabs of marble that may have formed 
the peripheiy of an altar, and represented Apollo 
leading the chorus of nymphs, and Hermes with 
one of the Graces (or Charites). An inscription 
leaves no mistake as to the meaning:—“To the 
Nymphs, and to Apollo Nymphegetes, sacrifice what 
victims you choose, male or female : sheep and hogs 

are forbidden : no paean is sung.” 

The progress of art was felt even as far as 
Macedon. At Pharsalia M. Heuzey discovered the 
charming bas-relief styled by him the “Exaltation of 
the Flower.”* Two young girls seem to be in con¬ 
versation ; one of them presents a flower and a fruit 
to her companion, while the other, holding up in her 
right hand a full-blown flower, seems to exalt and 
worship it. With no wish to define too narrowly the 
meaning of this charming dialogue, Heuzey believes 
that this monument refers to the cultus of Core, 
daughter of Demetcr, a divinity suggesting in Greek 

* It is without doubt a fragment of a mortuary stele. 
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legend the ephemeral but 

incessantly recurring bloom 
of nature. While we may 
not be able to infer the 
existence of a distinct 
Pharsalian school of sculp¬ 
ture, it must be recognised 
that Greek art at this epoch 
had a great power of ex¬ 
pansion. This bas-relief, 
shows that artistic activity 
had penetrated into the 
northern parts of Greece. 
It may, however, have been 
produced in the Ionian 
schools of Asia Minor ; for 
we cannot maintain with 
certainty that at this time 
Greece had any artistic 
schools that were dis¬ 
tinct from those of the 
lonians.* 

The museums of Europe 
possess still other marbles 
that one is tempted to as¬ 
cribe to the period which we 
are studying. But we must 

* the theory of Brunn, 
Paionics und die nordgriechische 
hwist {SUzungsberUht der bayer, 
1876. 



Fig. 44.—H£KA. 
(Stalue found at Samos.) 
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distinguish with great care between really archaic 
and archaistic art, the latter being mere imitation. 
At certain epochs when the creative energy in art 
has become exhausted, men return, under the in¬ 
fluence of fashion, to a pseudo-archaism, a sort of 
archaeological reproduction of an ancient style.* 
Thus the altar of the twelve gods (Louvre) seems 
to be a copy of that raised by Peisistratus, and is 
not earlier than Hadrian’s time. Likewise the 
archaistic Athena of Dresden, and the Artemis of 
Naples—the base adorned with reliefs representing 
the dispute of the Tripod, which is also to be seen in 
Naples—are works of an assumed archaism, and en¬ 
tirely lack that naivet^ which is characteristic of 
original works. Imitations of this class, however, arc 
of great interest; they emphasise the essential notes 
of the style which they aim to reproduce. 

We see by the monuments of this period that the 
archaic masters were possessed of great knowledge 
and skill; the Dorians had a sternness of design and 
a knowledge of the human body that were not to be 
surpassed. They lacked, however, the power to rise 
superior to their knowledge; they needed to be eman¬ 
cipated from slavery to the mere study of the human 
model; they had not yet that flexibility and liberty 
which constitute genius. Thus, in spite of their excel¬ 
lent qualities, their works are stiff and harsh ; energy 
and precision are carried to excess. Were an artist 
of genius to appear, he would put into practice this 

* C/.m 'Lq Bas-Eoucart, Ittscr. du PMopon'euy p. 53 , an archaistic 
statue executed 113 u.c. 
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great knowledge, he would animate it with hi.s own 
personality ; he would bring it into the service of 
larger conceptions, and art would thus attain perfec¬ 
tion. It is one of the general laws of art, that great 
epochs arc prepared for by the patient labour of 
earlier masters; there is no sudden bursting forth of 
genius. 

These archaic masters are what in our day would 
be called realists. It was through lack of accurate 
knowledge of them that Winckclmann wrote“ Given 
up to a blind study of the ideal, they wrought in 
accordance with a general system adopted by them, 
rather than after nature. ’ On the contrary, there is no 
nearer approach to nature in art than in the marbles 
of this period. The archaic'masters copied from life; 
if we are to seek anywhere for the true Greek type, 
we can beyond doubt find it in the marbles of the 
earlier style, the very exaggerations of which are a 
pledge of truth. It is for these reasons that archaic 
Greek sculpture deserves a profound study. There 
is no keener pleasure than that of analysing the 
characteristics of genius at its struggling infancy, and 
of tracing these characteristics in the earnest and 
unconcealed efforts that lend to its creations the 
paramount charm of sincerity. 


K 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FOURTH PERIOD. 

SCULPTURE FROM THE EIGHTIETH TO THE NINETY-SIXTH 

OLYMPIAD (460 n.c—39$ b.c.). 


§ I. CALAMIS AND MYRON. 

It was in Attica and in Peloponnesus that sculpture 
attained its highest perfection during the brief but 
brilliant period between the Persian wars and the 
first years of the fourth century B.c. In Athens the 
name of Pheidias towered above all other names, and 
it has been customary to regard him as the uncon- 
tested head of the Attic school. At the same time 
we should not forget that at his side lived artists who 
still retained their own individuality and native bent. 
Greek art of the best period remained free and varied; 
it did not warp itself to suit the formulas of schools. 
The more we know of this wonderful fifth century 
B.c, which produced the greatest works of sculpture, 
the more are we convinced that perfect liberty 
characterised the activity of Greek art at its best. 

In order to obtain a just idea of the Attic school 
in the second half of the fifth century B.C, we must first 
consider those masters who were still under the spell 
of ancient traditions, the most important of whom are 
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Calamis and Myron. The period of Calamis* greatest 
activity extends from the seventy-fifth to the eighty- 
seventh Olympiad (480 RC.—432 B.c.); he was, then, 
a contemporary of Pheidias. Like the old masters 
that preceded him, he attempted every department 
of plastic art: groups of bronze, colossal statues, 
figures of gods, of men, of animals; his work com¬ 
prehended every variety. He excelled especially in 
animal figures, as testify his two racing horses (/ccXt^tc? 
nrTTot), ridden by boys, which were greatly admired 
at Olympia. Pliny speaks of his colossal statue of 
Apollo at Apollonia, in Pontus, as a masterpiece of 
daring art. The ancients greatly praised a statue 
known as Sosandra, cither an Aphrodite Pandemus 
or an Aphrodite dedicated by an Athenian near the 
entrance to the Acropolis. Lucian mentions its “ grave 
and lurking smile,”* and the well-ordered and becom¬ 
ing arrangement of its drapery. There was but little 
harshness in the style of Calamis, which was compared 
in antiquity with that of the orator Lysias for its 
“delicacy and grace.”! These are the excellencies 
and the defects of the earlier Attic school. Calamis 
executed for the people of Tanagra a Hermes Crio- 
phorus (carrying a ram upon his shoulders), which is 
reproduced on a bronze coin of the city. Guided by 
this reproduction, we recognise copies of the Hermes 
of Calamis in a terra-cotta statuette from Tanagra, 
and in a marble in the Pembroke collection. 

The date at which Myron is to be placed is a 

* Lucian. Imagints, 6. [Th KaV\.\y,e 6 s.) 

t Dionysius Halic., Di Isocr. 3, p. 542. 

K 2 
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matter of great controversy. Brunn* does not accept 
the date given by Pliny (ninetieth Olympiad, 420 B.C.). 
It is probable that Myron, who was born at Eleuther^, 
lived about the eightieth Olympiad (460 B.C.), and was 
a contemporary of Calamis. Like Pheidias, he was a 
pupil of the Argive Ageladas, and remained faithful 
to old traditions by working almost entirely in 
bronze. Pie made numerous statues of gods and of 
athletes, many of which were carried off by the 
Romans. His group of Marsyas and Athena, 
where the satyr starts back in a surprised attitude, 
was the inspiration of several similar monuments 
preserved in our museums, among which are the 
satyr of the museum of the Lateran, in Rome, 
and a bronze in the British Museum.t A copy of 
Myron’s Discobolus is certainly recognisable in a 
famous statue in Rome (at the palace Masswii alle 
Colonne), which represents a player about^ to hurl 
the discus. The ancients considered the Discobolus 
the work of a daring innovator; in reality the life¬ 
like attitude of the player testifies that the artist had 
entered upon a new method marked by freedom and 
boldness of style. Myron excelled in his renderings 
of material life ; his animal figures bore the stamp of 
reality, and the poets of the Anthology praise to 
excess a bronze cow executed by him. The epigram 
ascribed to Anacreon is well known:—“Shepherd, 
pasture thy flock further on, lest thinking thou seest 

* Brunn, Gcschichte der switch. Knustler^ Vo). I., p. 242. 

+ Cy, on the Marsyas of Myron, M. Collignon’s notice in Rayet, 

Moniim. dt I'Art antique. 




Fig. 45.—copy of the discobolus. 

(Rome.) 
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the cow of .Myron breathing^, thou mayest wish to 
carry her away with thy oxen.”* 

Witii Calainis and Myron, another artist who did 
not bclonj^ to the Attic school, Pythagoras of 



46. —METOPE OF THE TEMPI.E OF THESEUS. 

(Athens.) 

Rhcgium,t well represents that generation of sculptors 
who may be termed the last precursors of the age of 
perfected art. In point of time, they already belong 
to the period of perfection; but their style still 

* Anthot. Palat.y 7 * 5 * 

f Cf. Waldstcin, Pythagoras of Rhigmm and the Early Athletic Statues, 
in Journal of Hellenic Studies, I. pp. 168—201, and II. pp. 332 — 35 *' 
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exhibits the archaic character, which is now soon to 
be left behind. The period corresponds politically 
with the close of the influence of Cimon, when 
Athens was making good the devastation caused by 
the Persian wars, and was about to enter upon the 
most glorious epoch in her history. 

Thesculpturesof the temple known as theTheseum, 
in Athens, show us the transition from the archaic 
style to that of this epoch. Begum in the fourth year of 
the seventy-seventh Olympiad (469 B.C.), and finished 
after the eightieth Olympiad (460 B.C.), this temple, 
which is known as the Thescum, is an excellent 
.specimen of the Doric order. Though nothing has 
been left of the pediments, eighteen metopes have 
been preserved. They portray a series of the 
labours of Heracles and of the exploits of Theseus. 
The frieze that runs around the wall of the cclla 
represents the conflict at the marriage of Peirithous, 
between the Lapitha; and Athenians on the one 
hand, and the Centaurs on the other. The style is 
one of great energy, the attitudes are life-like; it is 
the composition alone, still cold and somewhat harsh, 
that indicates that these marbles are earlier than 
those of the Parthenon. 

The same remarks apply to the beautiful bas- 
relief found at Eleusis, where Dcmeter, with her 
daughter, is giving to the youthful Triptolemus the 
grain of wheat which is to fructify the Rharian 
plains. This work is one of great beauty, and the 
delicacy of the modelling, the suppleness and grace 
of movement, are those of the purest style; but in 
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certain details are to be recognised the influences of 
archaic art, still very persistent, from which Attic 
sculpture did not emancipate itself until under the 
spell of the genius of Pheidias. 

§ 2. PHEIDIAS AND HIS SCHOOL. 

Under the government of Pericles everything con¬ 
tributed to give a wonderful impulse to the arts : 
national pride, exalted by the victories of the Persian 
wars, the necessity for rebuilding edifices laid waste 
by the enemy, together with the progress of an 
enlightened democracy, gave to the public spirit 
of Athens a remarkable freedom. “ Athens,” 
said Pericles, “abundantly provided with all the 
means of defence required in war, ought to use 
her wealth in works which, once finished, should 
assure her an undying glory.”* These words sum up 
Pericles’ system of administration. Thus, under the 
government of this great statesman and orator, Athens 
was adorned with edifices with a rapidity that long 
amazed the Greeks. As late as the time of Plutarch 
these monuments possessed all the “ freshness and 
brilliancy of youth, glowing with that charm of 
novelty which preserved them from the touch of 
time.”t After the Theseum and the Temple of 
Wingless Victory, were erected the Parthenon, finished 
in the third year of the eighty-fifth Olympiad (438 
B.C.); the Propyl^a (between the eighty-fifth and 


* Plutarch, Pericles^ 12, 


t Plutarch, ibid.^ 13. 
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eighty-sixth Olympiads, 440 B.c.—436 B.C.), and the 
Erechthcum, begun in the year before the opening of 
the Peloponnesian war, and finished about 393 B.C. 
These structures occasioned activity in all the arts, 
and especially in sculpture. Sculpture, in fact, was not 
separable from architecture : it sought no isolated 
path. At that epoch of faith and belief its supreme 
function was to aid in adorning the temples of the 
gods; and since religion is, in reality, one of the 
forms of public life, art in the time of Pericles re¬ 
ceived from the religious and from the national sen¬ 
timent a dignity and a purity of inspiration that can 
never be surpassed. 

It is well known that Pericles entrusted Pheidias 
with the direction of the artistic works. Pheidias was 
born probably about the seventieth Olympiad {500 
B.C.), and first went through a period of study under 
Ageladas. The second period of his life was passed 
under the administration of Cimon. He then executed 
statues, the subjects of which related to the Persian 
wars ; among others, a bronze group consecrated at 
Delphi, made from a tithe of the booty captured at 
Marathon. From this period also dates the colossal 
bronze statue of Athena placed upon the Acropolis, 
and known by the name of Athena Promachus or 
nvXaifidxo‘;> She stood with one hand holding her 
lance, while the other held her shield, which, much 
later, was decorated with bas-reliefs by Mys. From 
afar could be seen the point of the spear and the crest 
of her helmet towering high above the Acropolis. 
Athenian coins, which show the Acropolis in profile, 
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give us some idea of the enormous dimensions of the 
statue. Here might be mentioned other works by 
Pheidias, the precise dates of which are uncertain: 
statues of gold and ivory for the most part, such as 


the Athena Lemniaof the Acropolis, 
an Amazon, and a bronze Athena 
later transported to Rome. 

But the period of Pheidias’s 
greatest works is that which co¬ 
incides with the administration of 
Pericles, when the great sculptor 
was surrounded by a group of 
artists working under his directions 



Fk;. 48. 

THE ACROl’OI-IS. 
(On nn Athenian coin* 


—Alcamenes, Agoracritus, Cresilas, 


Colotes, Pjeonius, and his own brother, the painter 


Panaenus. It was at this time that he executed the 


Athena Parthenus and the Zeus of Olympia. 

Concerning the close of his life there is but little 


certainty, on account of the contradictory stories that 
have come down to us : the suit at law brought against 
him by the Athenians, his exile in Elis, during which he 
executed works for Olympia, and his death in the 
first year of the eighty-seventh Olympiad (432 B.C.), 
are well known. Few names were more popular than his 
in the ancient world ; legend gathered about it, and 
in the Middle Ages, when there remained but a con¬ 
fused remembrance of classical antiquity, the name of 
Pheidias survived oblivion. A Roman chronicle of the 


twelfth century a.D. represents him as a famous 
philosopher, who visited Rome at the time of Tiberius. 
The Romans of the Middle Ages found traces of this 
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fabulous journey in the marble horses which are to¬ 
day seen on Monte Cavallo; on one of the pedestals 
is an inscription dating from the Renaissance (OPVS 
rillDi.E),’ which consecrates the popular legend. 

We can form an idea of the masterpieces of 
Pheidias only by the aid of ancient writers and of a 
few monuments still preserved. 

The Athena Parthenus, placed in the Parthenon 
in the tldrd year of the eighty-fifth Olympiad (438 B.C.), 
in the archonship of Theodorus, has been minutely 
described by Pausanias:—“The statue of Athena is 
made of gold and of ivory. On the top of her helmet 
is a sphinx, and on cither side are griffins . . . The 
statue is a standing figure, robed in a long tunic ; upon 
her breast she carries the head of Medusa in ivory. 
The Victory which she holds in one hand is about four 
cubits high. I n the other hand the goddess holds aspear; 
at her feet is her shield, and near the spear a serpent, 


said to symbolise Erichthonius. Upon the pedestal of 
the statue is represented the birth of Pandora. * The 
shield was decorated on the exterior by sculptures, 


portraying the battle of the Amazons, and on the in¬ 
terior was represented the war of the gods and giants. 

We cannot dwell upon the different attempts 
made to restore the Athena Parthenus eithei those 
made on paper, like that of Ouatrem^re de Quincy , 
or those made in sculpture, like the Minerva of the 
sculptor Simart, executed for the Due de Luynes. 
Materials for restorations are to be found in some 


• Pausanias, i. 24. S- 7 - Cf. Pliny, NM. xxxvi. 18-19. 
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ancient monuments, in which clear imitations of the 



Fig. 49.—the lenormant pallas. 

(Athens.) 


work of Pheidias may be recognised; the details 
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of the head and of the helmet seem to be accurately 
enough reproduced in a gem cut by Aspasius, now in 
the museum of Vienna, and on Athenian tetradrachms 
of a date subsequent to Pericles. The attitude of the 
statue is given on a statuette preserved in Athens (the 
Lenormant Pallas), which seemed to Charles Lenor- 
mant to be a careless reduction of this masterpiece of 
Pheidias* In this statuette the goddess wears the 
autpccJiouion, a short tunic worn above the long tunic, 
and a heavy asgis on her breast. (Fig. 49.) 

Very lately, in 1881, was discovered in Athens, 
near the Varvakeion, a new statue of Athena, a 
product of the second century A.D., which seems 
to be an imitation of Pheidias’ work.f This is not 
a mere sketch, but a marble more carefully executed. 
The helmet is decorated with the sphinx and griffin 
described by Pausanias ; the aegis, with a fringe of 
serpents, covers the chest, and the costume is identic¬ 
ally the same as that of the Lenormant figure. But 
the new marble shows us some details entirely in¬ 
dividual : thus the right hand of the goddess holds 
a Victory set obliquely and turned towards the spec¬ 
tator; in order to sustain this weight, the hand rests 
upon a small column placed in one corner of the 
pedestal. Undoubtedly, however, this statue offers us 
the most trustworthy materials known for the restora¬ 
tion of the Athena Parthenus. 

• A. Conze, Die Athenasstaiue des Phidias hn Parthenon^ 1865. 

t Bull, de Corr. hellctiique, January, 1881 ; Mitlheilun^en des 
deutschen Arcltiiol. Inst., i88i, plates 1., il.; Th. Schreiber, Die Athejia 
Parthmos des Pheidiasy 1883. 
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There might here be mentioned a long scries of 
monuments which had their origin, more or less 
directly, in this statue. But though we may by means 
of these imitations perceive the attitude and costume 
of the goddess, it is difficult to bring before the 
imagination the aspect she must have presented 
with the flesh treated in ivory, the eyes of precious 
stones, and the drapery executed in gold of different 
tints by the stainers of gold ^vaov) who 

worked under Pheidias. 

The Zeus, consecrated in the temple at Olympia, 
with the inscription, “ Pheidias, son of Charmicles, 
made me,” aroused throughout Greeceuniversal admira¬ 
tion ; to die without seeing it was regarded as a mis¬ 
fortune. The description of Pausanias shows it to us 
seated on a throne of gold, ivor>% marble, and ebony, 
which was decorated with figures both in high-relief 
and in low-reliefj* on the back of the throne were the 
Seasons and the Graces (Charites), and about the 
base the great divinities who make up the sovereign 
council of the gods. The seated god was in a calm 
and impressive attitude, holding in one hand a 
Winged Victory and in the other his sceptre ; he 
was clad in a mantle that left bare one shoulder 
and the chest, while it covered the lower part of 
his body with its golden folds, Avhich were enamelled 
with flowers ; his feet rested upon a footstool adorned 
with golden lions and figures representing the con¬ 
test between Theseus and the Amazons. This is the 


• Pausanias, v. ii. 1—9. 
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attitude of the god on a coin of Elis, which gives an 
authentic reduction of the statue. The type of the 
face, according to the well-known anecdote, was sug¬ 
gested to Pheidias by two verses of Homer [Iltad, i. 
528—530).* It is clear, in the first place, that Pheidias 
imparted to the face of the god a serene and solemn 
beauty that is reproduced in several ancient busts, imi¬ 
tations more or less faithful of the Olympian Zeus; it 
is sufficient to mention the Otricoli bust in the Vatican, 
and the Zeus Verospi of the same museum. But the 
most perfect copy is that furnished on a beautiful coin of 
Elis : the hair, falling simply upon the neck, is bound 
by a wreath of olive ; the expression of the face is 
one of calm majesty, and is full of sweetness.f 

The Athena Parthenus and the Olympian Zeus, 
from the point of view of technique, belong to the 
class of statues known as chryselephantine^ because 
their materials are principally gold and ivory. This 
species of statuary sprang directly from the painted, 
or polychroine sculpture, which flourished vigorously 
at the time of Pericles, but it was the richer variety. 
Greek sculptors knew how to obtain marvellous 
effects from gold and ivory; the warm tones of the 
ivory employed for the naked parts of the body 
give an appearance of life to the statue, and render 
as well as could be desired the tints of the flesh ; 
the gold, now red, now brown or greenish, offered 

* Strabo, viii. p. 353 ; Macrobius, Saturn, v. 13. 

t Cf. the restoraliorr attempted by Quatrem^re de Quincy, Le 
Jupiter Olympkn, 1814: compare also L. de Ronchaud, Phidtas, sa 

Vieetses Oievrages, 1861. 
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surprising resources for colour effects. Modern taste 
finds difficulty in admitting the idea of polychromatic 
sculpture; the Renaissance has accustomed us to 
seeing statues clad only in the cold and uniform 
colour of marble and of stone ; we can with difficulty 
conceive of that combination of the sculptured form 
with colour admired by the Greeks. Wc cannot, how¬ 
ever, refuse to acknowledge a form of art which has 
produced masterpieces; wc must not apply modern 
theories, which strictly separate sculpture and paint¬ 
ing, to Greek plastic art; our prejudices must give way 
before duly established facts. 


§ 3. THE MARBLES OF THE PARTHENON. 

Though we are reduced to conjectures with rc- 
ference to the masterpieces of Pheidias, the Parthenon 
marbles furnish us with invaluable testimony for the 
due appreciation of at least a part of the work con¬ 
ceived by him. if not executed by his own hand, 
through divers catastrophes these marbles have at 
last come down to us.* Early converted by two 
obscure Byzantine architects into a church, under the 
name of the Mother of God ( 0 cor 6 «ov), the Parthenon 
became a mosque after the capture of Athens by 

fnnT forgotten 

until the point when the Greek Zygomala ascribes its 
statues to Praxiteles. Up to this time the marbles 

• C^*the workofMicha6Hs,Z)^r/»tfrM«M/i r , 

stem, Esfajfs on the Art of Pheidias, 1885. >873 • Wald- 
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were almost intact, if we are to judge from the 
sketches of San Gallo (1465). In 1674, at the 
time when De Nointel was French ambassador at 
Constantinople, Carrey, a draughtsman, under the 
directions of De Nointel, drew the statues of the 
pediments, the metopes, and the frieze. These 
drawings are of the greatest value in restoring 
the sculptural decoration of the temple. The Par¬ 
thenon was in existence almost as a whole when the 
Venetian army of Morosini and of Kdnigsmarck laid 
siege to the Acropolis (1687) ; a bombshell, aimed by 
a Luneburg lieutenant, burst through the roof, and 
made a large breach in the centre of the temple. 
Entering within the Acropolis, the Venetians de¬ 
stroyed a portion of the statues. Finally, in the 
earlier years of the present century, Lord Elgin 
completed the spoliation of the Acropolis by carrying 
away more than two hundred feet of the frieze, and 
almost all that remained of the pediment sculpture. 
These spoils enrich the British Museum. 

The only information left us from antiquity as to 
the two pediments is furnished in a sentence of 
Pausanias “ The subject of the front pediment is the 
birth of Athena ; that of the opposite pediment is the 
struggle between Poseidon and Athena for the pos¬ 
session of Attica.”* We are not able to group the 
fragments into the original design, except by the aid 
of Carrey’s drawings. Of the eastern pediment, 
representing the birth of Athena, there remain nine 


* Pausanias, i, 24. 5. 
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fragments, now in the British Museum, and one other 
still in its place in the Parthenon. Arranging them 
in the following order, passing from left to right, wc 
are able to restore the scene as conceived by tlic 
Athenian master. First appears the Titan Hyperion, 
guiding his horses as they emerge from the waters ; 
then a seated figure known as Theseus (or Dionysus),* 
admirable in style, of energetic design and finished 
execution ; further along come Dcmcter and Core 
together; behind them Iris runs to announce to the 
world the birth of the goddess. The centre of the 
scene is lacking, and can be supplied only upon 
conjecture.f On the right, a male torso, a fragment 
of a Victory, with expanded wings, the wonderful 
group called the Fates, where Pandrosus is doubtless 
to be recognised, and two of the Seasons (*f2pat), 
Thallo and Carpo. Finally, the chariot of Selene, 
descending into the waters, closes the composition, the 
several parts of which were arranged after the laws of 
studied symmetry. The groups of statues in a half- 
reclining position correspond to each other with per¬ 
fect harmony, as do the various parts of strophe and 
of antistrophe in the ancient chorus; while the figures 
of Day (Hyperion) and Night (Selene), closing in the 
scene, seem to show that it had for its theatre the 
sky, glowing with sunlight. 

The western pediment is more mutilated. In the 
principal fragments are recognised the seated figure of 


r' scene of Athena's birth, in this 

ngure; Sitz.-Benchted. Bayer, Akad.^ 1874.] 

t Benndorf, La Nascita di Minerva^ Anttali deW Inst., 1865. 
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a river-god, doubtless the Cephissus; a group com¬ 
posed of Aglaurus and Cecrops ; a part of the body 
of Athena ; a powerful torso, which can be that of no 



■T' 


Fig. 50. —dkmf.ter and core. 

(Eastern Pediment of the Parthenon.) 

other than Po.scidon, “ with mighty chest.” Carrey’s 
drawing shows that the artist chose for his subject 
the instant when the two divinities arc in each 
other’s presence. By a blow of his trident Poseidon 




























Fig. 51. —THE cEriiissus. 
(Western Pediment of the Parthenon.) 
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has just made a spring of water gush forth—a sign 
of his power. He starts back in amazement before 
Athena, who, with lance still poised, has caused 
an olive-tree to spring forth from the rock of the 
Acropolis. Some archx*ologists have found the same 
scene depicted on a vase, from Kertch.* These 
two divinities occupy the centre of the pediment, 
and behind them are grouped the gods and heroes 
commonly associated with them : near Athena, arc 
the divinities of Attica, Pandrosus, Herse, Aglaurus, 
and their father Cecrops, Victory guiding the horses ; 
near Poseidon, are Thetis, Amphitrite, the divinities 
of the sea, Aphrodite, and, further on, Ilissus, who 
occupies this angle of the pediment as Cephissus 
occupies the opposite angle. The aid of colour was 
employed to bring out the figures with due prominence. 
The background of the tympanum against which 
they stood was painted blue,'and was bordered with a 
red moulding ; the accessories were of gilded bronze. 

The metopes have shared the fate of the pedi- 
mental statuary; but little of them is left. Of the 
ninety-two metopes in high-relief that adorned the 
portico of the temple, there remained after the ex¬ 
plosion in 1687 only thirteen on the north and seven¬ 
teen on the south ;t those decorating the eastern and 

• De WiUe, Mon. gnes dt CAssociation dcs lltudes grccques, 1S75. 
Cf. Stephani, Compte rendu de la Commission arch, de Saint Peters- 
bourg pour 1S72 (1875), and E. A. Gardner, Athene in the West Pedi¬ 
ment of the Parthenon (fourn. of Ilcllen. Studies, Vol. Ill-), 1S83. 

t A single metope remains in place; fifteen are in the British 
Museum, one in the Louvre, and one in the Museum on the Acropolis 
in Athens. 
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western facades were then in place, but were afterwards 
broken into fragments by the Turks. In attempting 
to find unity in the subjects portrayed, we arc obliged, 
to resort to conjecture at many points. On the cast, 
the scenes in each of the metopes were taken from the 
War of the Gods and the Giants, where Athena was 
figured at the side of Zeus. From other sources we 

O 

are informed that the young maidens of Athens, de¬ 
voted to the service of the goddess, embroidered upon 
her peplus her exploits in this conflict; such a subject, 
therefore, easily attaches itself to the religious tradition 
of Athena. On the west, the metopes alternately repre¬ 
sent a struggle between a foot-soldier and a mounted 
warrior, and between two persons on foot. Michaelis 
recognises here the conflict between the Amazons and 
the Athenians,* also represented on the shield of the 
goddess. On the north, the extremely mutilated con¬ 
dition of the metopes renders great caution necessary 
in their interpretation ; on a very piausible hypothesis 
they represent scenes from the Trojan war. The me¬ 
topes on the south arc in a better state of preservation, 
and in them may be easily recognised the conflict 
between the Lapith^ and the Centaurs, with scenes 
taken from the Attic myths, such as the myth of 
Demeter and Triptolemus, of Pandora and Epime- 
theus, of Aglaurus and Herse, daughters of Cccrops, 
who threw themselves from the heights of the Acro¬ 
polis for having violated the secret of Athena. 

In the conflict between the Centaurs and Lapithte 


• Michaelis, Der Partheno/tt P* 248 
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\vc can happily appreciate the success with which the 
artist overcame the difficulties in a somewhat mono¬ 
tonous subject. In each of the metopes, which invari¬ 
ably represent a Centaur fighting with a Greek, the 
conflict is expressed with different feeling: here a Cen¬ 
taur leaps upon the body of his foe with all the pride 
of victory; there another pauses, as if struck with 
pity, before the half prostrate form of a young Greek. 
The artist has not shrunk from most realistic details, 
which show a direct imitation of nature. The work¬ 
manship of the metopes is unequal ; but we may still 
believe that they were executed by artists grouped 
about Pheidias. The marbles are coloured in part; 
the background of one of the metopes found at the 
Parthenon was red, and the draperies green. Paccard 
has likewise noticed other traces of red, but these in¬ 
dications are not sufficient to enable us to restore the 
whole in colour. 

Most of the fragments of the friczewhich was around 
the cella are in London ; the museum on the Acropolis 
possesses a few, and the western frieze is still in place. 
We know that the whole of the frieze represented, in 
an unbroken series of subjects, the ceremonies of the 
Panathenaic festival. The eastern frieze, above the 
temple entrance, shows the sacred rites performed in 
honour of Athena Polias by the maidens known as 
Arrhephori, and by the chief priestess. This central 
subject is set between groups of the gods that have 
their sanctuaries near the Acropolis—on the one side 
^sclepius and Hygieia, Poseidon, Aglaurus, and Pan- 
drosus; on the other, Zeus, Hera, Ares, and others. 



I*IG. 52.—COMBAT OK A GREEK AND A CENTAUR. 

(Metope of the Parthenon.) 


advances in two detachments, divided in order to 
pass along each of the long sides of the temple 
though united at the starting point in the western 
facade. After this plan, at once symmetrical and 
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harmonious, advance the old men of the Attic tribes, 
resting upon long staves; young girls, clad in robes 
that hang in straight folds, carrying paterae and vases ; 
the daughters of resident aliens (/lerot/cot), carrying 
chairs and parasols destined for the young Athenian 
women of free birth. Then follow the sacrificial 
victims, oxen and sheep, the gift of Athenian colo¬ 
nies, guided by young men; then the sons of resi¬ 
dent aliens bearing trays and amphorae; flute- 
players and players upon the cithara; also the 
thaliophon, old men with branches of olive in their 
hands ; finally war-chariots mounted by the apobata 
and their charioteers in long tunics, and a cavalcade 
of horsemen galloping onward at a varying pace. 
The frieze on the western front shows the prepara¬ 
tions of young Athenians about to join the proces¬ 
sion, some of whom are already mounted, while others 
arc standing near their horses. 

Undoubtedly the hand of Pheidias is not to be 
discerned in the execution of the frieze. Portions of 
it betray the harsh style of the old Attic school. The 
masters who wrought under Pheidias had not been able 
completely to free themselves from their earlier tradi¬ 
tions. But the composition is so grand and so free in 
its design, so thoroughly in harmony with the remain¬ 
ing decorative sculptures of the edifice, that we must 
believe that Pheidias made the design for the frieze, 
though he did not execute it in person. In its totality 
the frieze is wonderfully characteristic of the style of 
the school of Pheidias, as it prevailed long after the 
masters death. This style, noble and flowing, the 




—KIGUKES FKOM THE I’ANATHENAIC I'KOCESSION 

(rnnhcnon Frieze.) 
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flower of beauty, is the most perfect expression of the 
genius of Greece at its most brilliant epoch. After 
long toil Greek art had evolved its finest qualities— 
simplicity and exquisite and sober taste—which sought 
the harmony of the whole before all else. We often 
speak of the ideal of Greek art, but we must always 
remember that Greek art, even at its best period, 
never ceased to draw inspiration from nature. If we 
examine the frieze in detail, we shall find that the 
portion of it due to artistic conventionality is very 
small; even in attitudes and costumes nothing is 
artificial. The artist, with startling fidelity, has 
rendered details taken from life itself; the ideal is 
nothing more than beauty made real to the sight, but 
this is ennobled by a peculiar charm that baffles 
analysis, a charm which only long acquaintance 
with ancient marbles enables one to feel in all its 

delicacy. 

In spite of differences in execution, the marbles of 
the Parthenon have a certain character in common, 
due to the influence of Pheidias. But what is exactly 
that part in which we may recognise the actual hand 
of the master? The question is a difficult one to 
answer. The execution of the figures of the eastern 
pediment is generally attributed to him, while those 
of the western pediment are regarded as the work of 
one of his pupils. We may thus form an accurate 
conception as to the Pheidian style, which sums up 
and unites in itself the progress of all the Greek 
schools in the fourth century B.C. Pheidias was not 
only an Attic Greek; trained among Dorians, he 
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represents the genius of Greece in its general type. 
If the Seasons and the group of Dcmcter and Core 
give evidence of the qualities of purest Attic art, 
the Heracles and the Ilissus show to what a degree 
Pheidias had made his own the energy and strength 
of the Dorian style. This is a unique epoch in the 
history of Greek art, an epoch when an Athenian 
school, by the achievements of one of its masters, 
personifies, as it were, the genius of Greek art, with all 
its varied qualities. 


§ 4. THE AITIC TRADITION IN THE FIFTH CENTURY R.C. 

The genuine Attic tradition, however, was not 
lost. It is found again, with its taste for finish and 
elegance, in Alcamenes, who, though born in Lemnos, 
was Athenian in style. The dates that include the 
period of Alcamenes’ productivity are between 438 
B.c. and 431 B.C., the date of the pediment of Olympia, 
on the one hand ; and on the other, 403 B.C. or 402 
B.C., the date of the statues executed by him for the 
temple of Heracles in Thebes. He is thus a con¬ 
temporary, and, according to some ancient authorities, 
a rival, of Pheidias. Among ail his statues adorning 
the most celebrated temples of Athens, the one most 
admired was the Aphrodite of the Gardens (ip 
Ki?7rot?), of which Lucian describes certain features 
as models of elegance and of exquisite art* 
At the time of Dionysius of Halicarnassus it 


• Lucian, 4 and 6. 
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required a certain amount of study to distinguish 
between the works of Alcamenes and those of 
Pheidias.* 

The monuments in which the Attic tradition, 
expanded by the influence of Pheidias, is clearly 
evident are named below. When work on. the 
Erechtheum, suspended during the greater part of 
the Peloponnesian war, was resumed in the fourth 
year of the ninety-second Olympiad (409 B.C.— 
408 B.C.), a portion of the sculptures had already 
been executed. An inscription, giving a list of 
the works then completed, furnishes us with de¬ 
tailed information as to the sculptures of the frieze, 
with the names of the artists and the cost of the 
pieces already delivered.f There are still preserved 
a few fragments of the frieze, the subject of which 
was undoubtedly taken from the myth of Erechtlieus 
and the Cecropidae. The work upon them is very 
fine, and the effect of it is much heightened by the 
sombre tint of the Eleusinian marble, upon which, 
as a background, are placed figures in the white 
marble of Paros. The part of the temple known as 
the Pandroseum is adorned with a sort of portico 
raised upon an upper pedestal-like floor, and made 
up of an entablature supported by statues of young 
maidens (at Kopat, or Caryatides). They wear the Attic 
costume, the hemidiploidion, the tunic, and a small 
peplus; their hair, gathered into tresses, supports 

* Dionysius Ilalic., Di admit, vi dicendi in Demosthaie, 50, 

p. 1,108 (Rciske). 

t Corpus Ittscr. Attic. I., No. 324* 




Fjg. 54.—a victory untying her sandal. 
(Fragment of the Balustrade of the Temple of Nike Apteros.) 
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the spherical capital upon which rests the entab¬ 
lature. 

The sculptures of the temple of Nike Apteros 
(“Wingless Victory”) are not all of the same date. 
The frieze* the subjects of which were suggested by 
the victories of the Athenians over cither barbarians 
or Greeks, resembles in style that of the sculptures on 
the Thescum ; it is without doubt of the same date 
as that temple, and anterior to the Propylcea and 
the Parthenon. Put around the little temple extends 
a balustrade, adorned with bas-reliefs exquisite in 
stylc.f These sculptures, the principal fragments of 
which were discovered by Hansen and Schaubert, arc 
later than the rest of the temple, and perhaps date 
from the administration of Lycurgus; but nothing 
can better illustrate than do these sculptures the style 
of the Attic school at the end of this period, which 
borders upon that of Praxiteles. The figures of 
Victories, messengers of Athena, symbolise the 
triumphs of the Athenian people : one leads a bullock 
destined for sacrifice ; another removes her sandals as 
if she had hastened from some field of battle to 
announce the success of Athenian arms. Their bodies, 
very finely modelled, arc outlined under light draperies 
with most delicate folds. The style, less grand than 
that of the Parthenon, clearly shows a return to the 
distinctively Attic tradition. 

• The eastern and southern portions are now in place; the other 

portions are in the British Museum. 

f On these bas-reliefs compare R. K<Skule, Dit Reliefs an der 

Balustrade der Athena Niket l88f. 
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§ 5. SCULPTURl' IN PELOPONNESUS.—THK MARUI.KS OV 


OLYMPIA. 


We now return to the age of Pheidias, in order to 
follow the development of sculpture in Peloponnesus 
to the middle of the fifth century p.c. Recent dis¬ 
coveries have completely reshaped its history, and 
the interesting marbles of Olympia have revealed to 
us a school hitherto almost unknown. 

In the valley of the Alpheus, at the point where 
the Cladeus unites with it, rose at the foot of Mount 
Cronins the Doric Temple of Olympian Zeus, begun 
in 480 B.c. by Libon, of Elis, and finished not more 
than about thirty years later. Near at hand were 
the temple of Hera, the Metroon, and the Treasuries, 
built by various Greek cities, all combining to make 
Olympia a holy city; while encompassing the temple 
of Zeus was the sacred grove or Altis, with countless 
statues consecrated within its enclosure by the piety 
of the Greeks. Tt had long been known that the pagan 
emperors had drawn largely from this treasurj' of works 
of art, and that the Christian emperors, Constantine 
and Theodosius, had robbed Olympia for the sake 
of Constantinople. It was hoped that the sculptural 
decorations of the temple might be uncovered from 
beneath the alluvial deposits of the Alpheus, which 
had gradually accumulated with the lap.se of time. 
In 1S31, the French expedition to the Morea began 
excavations which, though too soon broken off, 
brought part of the temple of Zeus to light.’^ The 

• Dubois and Abel Blouet directed the excavations 

M 
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work was again taken up by the German Government, 
and the seasons of excavations that have followed 
since 1875 have not ceased to be fruitful* In the 
museum at Olympia, at the foot of Mount Cronius, we 
to-day possess a noteworthy part of the marbles that 
adorned the temple; with them are preserved many 
fragments of all kinds, and many inscriptions. 

The simple, though definite, descriptions of 
Pausanias make known to us the subjects represented 
on different parts of the edifice. The metopes, twelve 
in number, portrayed the labours of Heracles, and 
were placed under the colonnade above the doors of 
the pronaos and of the opisthodomos. Two magnifi¬ 
cent fragments of the metopes were discovered by the 
French expedition to the Morea, and are now in the 
Louvre.f The most beautiful, that of Heracles con¬ 
quering the Cretan bull, is a powerful composition ; 
the hair and the beard are treated in masses; the 
modelling of the flesh is firm, and the lines of the 
group are bold. The second, where Athena, seated, 
looks upon the struggle of the hero with the Stym- 
phalian birds, shows the same characteristics, though 
in a lesser degree. The German excavations led to 
the discovery of a large number of fragments from 
the metopes, which have supplemented the metopes 

* The excavations have been conducted, under the chief direction 
of E. Curtins, by Botticher, Adler, Hirschfeld, and G. Treu. Com¬ 
pare AHS"rabiiitg€n atts Olyutpia, Berlin, 1879—1881, with photographic 
eproductions ; also Botticher, Olympia, 1S83; and Overbeck, Griechische 
Plastiky 3id ed., 1881—82. 

t The excavations of Dubois and Blouet also brought to light some 
other fragments, the most important of which is the Nemean lion. 
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of the Louvre, showing us in part at least other 



scenes from the labours of Heracles: the conflict of 

the hero with the Neraean lion, the Lernean Hydra 
M2 ’ 
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Geryon, tlic Erymanthian boar, etc.* That which 
wc reproduce (Fig. 56) shows Heracles, aided by one 
of the Hesperidse, sustaining the world upon his 
shoulders, while Atlas presents to him the golden 
apples of the Hesperidee. Though with very realistic 
qualities, the style of the metopes is not altogether 
free from the conventionalism of archaic sculpture; 
the attitudes of the figures and the execution of the 
draperies indicate a date anterior to that of the 
metopes of the Parthenon. It is very probable that 
these are the work of Peloponnesian artists, em¬ 
ployed for the decoration of the temple; for, form¬ 
ing part of the edifice, these metopes must have been 
executed at the same time with it, before the arrival 
of the Athenian masters who laboured at Olympia. 
It is by no means a mere hypothesis to place their 
date a little before the sculptures of the Theseum. 

The metopes are the work of unknown masters, 
but tradition preserved at Olympia the names of the 
artists of the pcdimental sculptures. Pausanias took 
pains to note that the eastern pediment was the work 
of Paeonius, born in Thrace, at Mende on the Hebrus, 
a colony from Asiatic Ionia. Remaining in Olympia 
after the death of Pheidias, he was entrusted, after 
competitory trial, with the execution of the acrotcria 
of the temple, ?>., the gilded Nike .which surmounted 

• We sliall be in a better position to judge of the importance of 
these discoveries when the work of reconstructing the metopes, under 
the direction of Treu, shall have been completed. Compare the 
pamphlet which serves as a guide to the casts from Olympia in Berlin, 
DU Abgnsse der in Olympia attssegrabenen Bild-werke, 1880. 
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inscription at its base, has been found in the exca¬ 
vations.* 

The body is thrown forward, outlined beneath 
folds of drapery blown by the wind. It is the 
work of a master full of fire, inspired by living reality, 
who has entirely escaped from the influence of the 
schools. His qualities arc distinctly the opposite of 
those of the Attic school. Paeonius appears as the 
freest and most individual representative of Pelo¬ 
ponnesian art; he reveals the astonishing freedom of 
Greek genius at its epoch of perfection ; at the same 
time he acquaints us the better with the Pelopon¬ 
nesian masters, of whom Pheidias was a pupil. He 
explains to us one side of the genius of Pheidias, 
that which passed beyond the somewhat narrowing 
limitations of Attic tradition. 

The eastern pediment represents Pelops making 
ready to contend with GEnomaus in the chariot race 
which the king of Pisa required of all the suitors of his 
daughter, and in which Pelops was the victor. The two 
contestants and their attendants form two gioups, be¬ 
tween which stands Zeus, judge of the contest, an erect 
figure occupying the centre of the pediment. On the 
right Hippodameia and Pelops, Spha;rus, the esquire 
of Pelops, with four horses, two servants seated, and 
in the corner the river Alpheus reclining; on the left, 
CEnomaus, his wife Steropc, his charioteer Myrtilus, 

* “The Atessenians and Naupactianshave consecrated this statue to 
Olympian Zeus, as a tenth of the booty captured from the enemy. 
P;eonius of Mende made it, and for the acroteria placed upon the 
temple he won the prize.” \C/> Hicks, Creek Hist, Itisc., 1882, p. 81.] 
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his horses, a servant, a young maiden, and the figure 
of the river Cladeus. We find here again those con¬ 
ditions of absolute parallelism which assert themselves 
in the composition of the pediment, and the seated 
or reclining attitudes, in which the several figures arc 
placed, as required by the triangular shape of the 
pediment. The principal figures rescued by the exca¬ 
vations are much mutilated. There is a concurrence 
in recognising in some superb fragments the powerful 
torso of Zeus, the standing figure of Pelops, with 
a haughty bearing, and Hippodamcia clad in an 
ample Dorian peplus, with heavy straight folds. 
The subordinate figures are better preserved ; one 
of the servants of Pelops in a crouching position, 
and the kneeling charioteer of Pelops, arc almost 
uninjured, and have attitudes at once natural and 
plastic. The figures in the corners may also be 
recognised, the Alpheus and the Cladeus. The 
former, resting upon his elbow, seems to watch the 
preparations for the contest; the modelling of the 
body is gentle, its outlines arc not strongly marked. 
In the execution of the Cladeus, however, the figure 
is energetically rendered, and in the swell of the 
tense muscles and in the firmness of its contours 
is to be recognised the chisel of a powerful master. 
We give (Fig. 57) the head of an old man who is 
seated, without doubt one of the servants of Pelops. 
His head is held erect, and he looks forward. There 
are few Greek monuments where the‘feeling of actual 
life shines forth more intensely than here; details 
taken from life are not disregarded—the baldness, the 
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wrinkled forehead, the humble and submissive expres¬ 
sion. The details of all these parts taken together 
are of rapid and vigorous execution, with occasional 
striking evidences of carelessness. Thus, the backs 
of several statues arc entirely unfinished ; it seems as 
if work was carried on in great haste, under the stress 
of time. It is a question whether the style of these 
marbles permits us actually to attribute the eastern 
pediment to Pa^onius. It is difficult not to note the 
profound difference between these marbles and the 
Nike, an authentic work of the master. The art of 
the eastern pediment is rude, and inferior to that of 
the Nike. In order to bring into accord the testimony 
of Pausanias with that of the marbles, we must choose 
between several solutions, the most probable of which 
seems that the pediments were executed according to 
the designs of Pasonius by artists of Elis whose talents 
were very unequal. 

The same problem presents itself in the western 
pediment, which Olympic tradition, preserved by 
ancient writers, assigns formally to Alcamenes. The 
subjcct'is the battle of the Centaurs and Lapitha: at 
the wedding of Pcirithoiis, a subject frequently treated. 
VVe arc aware how few were the innovations as to 
subjects made by the masters of the best epoch. 
Pausanias has described this pediment less completely 
than the eastern pediment. In the centre is Pcirithoiis; 
at the left is Eurytion, who has just seized Dcidameia, 
and “Cena^us bringing aid to Peirithous; on the .other 
side Theseus is striking Centaurs with his axe; among 
the Centaurs, one is carrying away a young girl, 
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another a boy of rare beauty.”* There were twenty- 
one figures in the scene; the excavations have brought 
to light fragments of all these figures, which have 



Fig. 57.— head of seated old man. 
(Eastern Pediment at Olympia.) 


been skilfully restored by Treu. The central group 
of the whole composition is made up of seven persons: 
in the middle of the pediment, standing erect, is 
Apollo, who with arms extended dominates the 


• Pausanias, v. 10, 8. 
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whole; his torso is of rare elegance, and the head, 
with hair curled in the archaic style, is charming in its 
youthful expression. On the left comes first the 
Centaur Eurytion seizing Deidameia, who defends 
herself against her ravishcr. Peirithoiis, following next, 
is rescuing his bride. To the right of Apollo, from 
the spectator’s point of view, a Centaur has seized 
a young maiden with a brutal movement, who, her 
charming face preserving a calm expression in the 
midst of her danger, is struggling in his arms. 
Theseus, of whom only fragments remain, is swinging 
his axe to save the young Greek maiden. On either 
side of the central group the subordinate groups 
mutually correspond in accordance with the laws 
of symmetry. At the spectator’s left is one of the 
young Lapitha: (Fig. 58) struggling with a Centaur ; 
then, a woman kneeling, whose hair is clutched by a 
Centaur ; a Greek, who seems to be rising in order to 
join in the fray; an old woman greatly terrified, who 
looks upon the scene with horror; and, finally, a nymph 
extended in the corner of the pediment. In the 
portion to the right is placed a group consisting of a 
Centaur carrying off a young boy, a woman in a Cen¬ 
taur’s clutch, a Greek warrior armed with a sword, 
and, finally, under the lowest part of the coping, a 
waiting-woman and a nymph, who correspond to the 

figures in the other corner. 

Nothing can be more skilful than the composition 
of this pediment; the whole space is occupied with 
works of finished art, and the figures have a life and 
movement that give to the whole a dramatic effect. 
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The style of these marbles is not less surprising than 



Fig 58.— ONE OF the lapith/e. 
Western Pediment of Olympia,) 


tliat o( the eastern pediment, to which it bears a 
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remarkable resemblance ; the same rapid and care¬ 
less work, the same inaccuracies, which arc inexplic¬ 
able if the hand of Alcamcnes sculptured these figures. 
How can it be admitted that a rival of Pheidias could 
have modelled these feeble draperies, under which it 
is impossible to perceive the’ forms of the body, or 
these Centaurs, with their extraordinary anatomy? 
It must have been that the master merely designed 
the scene, and left the execution of it to the same 
artists who sculptured the eastern pediment. This 
supposition explains at least two incontestable facts 
the resemblance in style between the two pediments, 
and the inequality of workmanship, as contrasted with 
the skilful art in the compositions. 

The Marbles of P/iigalia.—Ai\\c influence is once 
more apparent in the marbles found at Phigalia. These 
marbles form the frieze of the temple of Apollo Epi- 
curius, erected in 430-B.C. (Olympiad LXXXMi. 3) by 
Ictinus, architect of the Parthenon. Pointed out in 
by Bocher, a Frenchman, the temple was excavated in 
1812 by the archaeologists who had discovered the mar¬ 
bles of Algina, and the sculptures, bought by the Prince 
Regent of England, now enrich the British Museum. 
The frieze represents a double subject: the conflict 
between the Lapithae and the Centaurs, and the war 
of the Athenians and the Amazons. It is a matter 
of doubt whether this work is from the hand of an 
Athenian artist, introduced by Ictinus, or whether it 
was executed on the spot by a local sculptor. The 
most probable conjecture is that the composition 
alone is due to an Athenian, to which theory the 
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mediocre execution gives additions! strength. In its 
style the composition attempts by a certain nicety of 
execution to give freshness to a subject alrcaay somc- 
Avhat worn out. Skilful as is the arrangement of 
some of the figures, there arc traces of false taste in 
the details ; the violent and contorted attitudes of 
the Amazons, the singular movements of the Cen¬ 
taurs, who kick and bite at the same time, arc more 
ambitious than dramatically effective. We seem to 
have before our eyes the work of a provincial artist, 
who wished to improve upon the Athenian masters. 

§ 6. SCHOOL OF ARGOS.—POLYCLEITUS. 

At another locality in Peloponnesus, the Argive 
Polyclcitus was continuing the traditions of the school 
of Argos, from which that of Sicyon must not be 
separated ; the Sicyonian sculptors, in fact, studied at 
Argos, and then returned to their native city. Poly¬ 
clcitus, born about the seventy-fourth Olympiad (482 
P.C.—478 li.C.), was but a few years younger than 
Pheidias, and, like him, was a pupil of the Argive 
Ageladas. A list of his works that may be drawn 
up from the ancient writers shows us that he bor¬ 
rowed his subjects from religious and heroic cycles ; 
he also continued the tradition of the Peloponnesian 
schools in executing statues of athletes for Olympia. 
The Heraium of Argos possessed one of his chief 
works, the famous statue of Hera, in which he fixed, 
as it were, the classic type of that goddess. The 
figure, made of gold and ivory, was seated upon a 
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throne, and wore a crown, on which were represented 
the Charites and the Seasons; in one hand the god¬ 
dess held a pomegranate, and in the other a sceptre, 
surmounted by a cuckoo. The principal features of 
the type thus created by Polycleitus are found on the 
beautiful coins of Argos, where is to be seen the 

crowned head of Hera, but above all 
in the magnificent colossal bust of 
the Villa Ludovisi, at Rome. 

At Ephesus was to be seen the 
statue of an Amazon, the work of 
Polycleitus. The Ephesians, on com¬ 
paring it with similar statues made 
by other masters, gave it the first 
place; the Amazon of Pheidias came 
next, then the statues by Cresilas* 
of Cydonia, and by Phradmon. We know nothing of 
the Canephori of Polycleitus, nor of the group repre¬ 
senting two boys playing with knucklebones {astra- 
galizonies), which were transported to Rome. But 
the beautiful statue of the Villa Farnese, which 
represents a young man binding a fillet about his 
head, is undoubtedly a copy of the Diadumenus of 
Polycleitus, also reproduced in the bronze figured in 
our text (Fig. 6o).t The style is of exquisite refine¬ 
ment; the hair is treated in irregular curls. It is 
known that at this point the Argive master broke 



Fro. 59.— HERA. 

(From a Coin of 
Argos.) 


• The Amazon of the Lansdowne collection, in Rcrkeley Square, 
London, is, perhaps, a copy of the work of Cresilas. 

t Numerous replicas of this statue are in existence, among others 
the Vaison statue in the British Museum. 






6d.—CX)PY OF IHE DIADUMENUS OF POLYCI.F.ITUS, 
(Bronze of the Biblioth^ue Naiionale Paris.) 
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with the traditions of archaic sculpture, which were 
still followed by his contemporaries. 

Ancient criticism declared that “ no one surpassed 
Polycleitus in refinement of detail.”* Perfection in 
execution was in fact the supreme concern of the 
Argive-Sicyonian school, and Polycleitus attained it in 
a rather restricted range of subjects. For him youth 
was the inseparable condition of beauty, and he seems 
to have always addressed himself to subjects present¬ 
ing youth. “ Polycleitus,” adds Quintilian, “ shrank 
from the representation of mature age, and never 
dared go beyond that of beardless youth.”t Perfect 
knowledge of the human body, and perfect accu¬ 
racy in detail, were the characteristic features of 
the genius of Polycleitus. He wrote a treatise 
on the proportions of the parts of the body, and 
exemplified his theory in the celebrated statue of 
the Doryphorus. It is difficult to determine exactly 
the proportions fixed in his canon, which scr\’cd 
as the rule to the time of Lysippus, and may be 
studied in the replicas of Naples, of Florence, and 
of the Vatican. The description of Lucian is vague 
enough: “ In the body we must conform to the 
rule of Polycleitus; it must be neither too tall and 
long beyond proportion, nor of a stature too short, 
resembling that of a dwarf, but of medium and appro¬ 
priate height.”!; This was something intermediate, 
a transition from the stunted and massive forms of 

* Quintilian, Insf. Or., xii. lo. 

t Quintilian, ul. 

' J Lucian, De Saltaliont, 75- 
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archaic Doric art to the more slender type caused to 
prevail by Lysippus. In a study upon the Dory- 
phorus of Naples, E. Guillaume thus speaks of the 
meaning of the canon of Polycleitus : “ It was the 
summing-up, as it were, of a past school, and not the 
point of departure for a new school. At this time 
Dorian art attains its perfection, both in its buildings 
and in the sculptural representation of man. Many 
years later, after having thus realised an ideal in 
which energy and force are dominant, the Greeks un¬ 
dertook consciously to seek an ideal of pure beauty 
and elegance.”* 

The influence of Polycleitus upon the schools or 
Sicyon and of Argos was very great. His pupils 
remained faithful to his rules, or even went beyond 
them. It is thus that the Discobolus of Naucydes, the 
Argive, a copy of which has sometimes been recog¬ 
nised in a statue in the Vatican, had undoubtedly 
the same quietness of attitude that characterised the 
style of Polycleitus. His other disciples, Alyppus 
and Polycleitus the younger, are known to us only 
from the statements of ancient writers. 

It has been observed that Greek art, at its best 
period, offered an infinite variety. It is impossible to 
sum it up in a sentence, which would necessarily 
be commonplace and restricted; the only way to 
become familiar with it is to study it according to the 
schools, and thus to ascertain the profound differences 
that separated one school from another. 

• Doryphorus, in Rayet, Mon, dc VArt antiqut, 3 e livraison 
N 
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CHAPTER V. 

FIFTH PERIOD. 

TO THE ALEXANDRINE AGE. 

FROM THE NINETY-SIXTH TO THE ONE HUNDRED AND 
TWENTIETH OLYMPIAD (396 B.C.— 292 IJ.o) 


The fourth century B.C. bears but a slight resem¬ 
blance to the fifth century B.C. To an age of faith 
and belief succeeds a period of scepticism; the severe 
dignity, the seriousness of earlier Greek art, gives place 
to a more sensuous taste. In the fifth century B.C. 
art was pre-eminently religious. Though in the crea¬ 
tion of divine types in art it drew its inspiration from 
the living human form, it was only to put reality to the 
service of a higher conception of beauty; gods were 
in the likeness of men, but it was the most beautiful 
likeness possible. The fourth century B.C., however, 
humanised the types of the divinities ; it caused the 
gods of Olympus to come down to earth and to share 
the passions of humanity ; art became more familiar; 
it detached itself from religion in order to find in real 
life an individual and personal character. Already 
at the close of the preceding period Callimachus 
had won the epithet of Kararv^lre^o^ from his 
excessive refinements. Demetrius of Athens carried 
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his realism so far that Lucian namc.s him "the maker 
of men {avdpwTroTrot.o'i), and not the maker of statues of 
men ^avhpiavTOTroio^t)” 1 he rhetorician of Samosata 
describes as follows one of his statues: " Hast thou 
not seen near the stream a statue with prominent 
belly, bald head, half nude, with thin beard appa¬ 
rently blown by the wind, and veins standing out as 
upon a living person ? That is Pclichus, the Corinthian 
general.”* 

It was chiefly in the Attic school and in that of 
Paros that this passion for expressing the intenscst 
and most personal sentiments in art became especially 
marked. The most brilliant representatives of this 
school are two masters, almost contemporaries, Scopas 
and Praxiteles. 


§ I. SCOPAS.t 

The two extreme dates that limit the period o f 
the activity of Scopas, who was born at Paros, 
are the burning of the temple of Athena Alca at 
Tcgea (Olympiad XCVI. 2, 395 B.C.), which Scopas 
rebuilt, and the death of Mausolus (Olympiad CVII. 
2, 351 B.C.), on whose tomb he also worked. He 
executed for the temple of Athena J the two pedi¬ 
ments, one of which represented the Calydonian 
Boar Hunt, the other the combat between Achilles 
and Telephus on the banks of the CaVeus. Like 

* Lucian, Philopscud.y 18. 

t Cf. Urlichs, Skopas Leben utui JVerke, 1863. 

+ Fragments of the decoration of this temple have been discovered 
in recent excavations at Piali, the ancient Tegea {Arck, Zatung, 1880). 

N 2 
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the sculptors of the preceding generation, Scopas 
counted among his works many statues of gods, an 
AphroditePandemus in Elis.an Asclepius andaHygieia 
at Gortys, with others in Attica, Megara, Thebes, Per- 
gamum, and elsewhere. Some of his statues possess 
a special interest, because they bear witness to the new 
conceptions that were asserting themselves in Greek art. 
Such is the statue of Apollo Musagetes, of which the 
Vatican possesses a replica. Apollo is now no longer 
the sturdy Dorian god, so often treated by the archaic 
masters. Clad in a long robe, the god has an almost 
feminine bearing, and the sculptors succeeding Scopas 
have emphasised his characteristics of elegance and 
delicate art. A Maenad tearing a kid was celebrated 
for its spirit and for the truthfulness of its attitude. 
His group of Eros, Pothos, and Himeros, in the 
temple of Aphrodite at Megara, representing in a 
plastic form the desires of the soul, shows well from 
what source the artists of the new school drew their 
inspiration. These graceful creations owe their 
existence to the analysis of the emotions of the 
soul, and sculpture thus seeks more and more for 
that which shall move and touch the feelings. 

This new taste betrays itself in every form of art: 
this is the time when in architecture the freer and 
more varied Ionic order supplants the Doric, and 
makes infinite combinations possible. Scopas as¬ 
sisted in the work on the temple of Ephesus, and 
adorned with sculptures the shaft of one of the Ionic 

These marbles come from the pediments, and are doubtless from the 
hand of Scopas. Cf. Afiith. d, dtttlsch. Inst, in Athen., i88l. 
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columns.* Mr. Wood found at Ephesus fragments of 
columns decorated in this manner.! 

But we have still other means than replicas 
for studying and appreciating the style of Scopas. 
The excavations of Mr. Newton at Budrun have 
exhumed the priceless marbles of the Mausoleum 
of Halicarnassus, the work of the chisel of Scopas, 
and of his rivals, which can acquaint us at least with the 
style of the contemporary Attic school. Artemisia, 
queen of Caria, widow of Mausolus, had entrusted 
to several artists the execution of the tomb of her 
husband : these were Scopas ; Leochares the Athenian, 
who had already departed from the distinctive features 
of the Attic school by his taste for portraits Bryaxis 
of Athens; Timotheus and Pythius—the latter, assisted 
by Satyrus, was also the architect of the Mausoleum. 
Remaining almost intact until 1402, the Mausoleum 
repeatedly furnished the materials for a fortress for 
the Knights of St. John. In 1846 the bas-reliefs built 
into the castle walls of Budrun were transported to 
London, and in 1855 Mr. C. T. Newton discovered 
what was left of the mutilated monument, fragments 
of the frieze, and of the statues of Artemisia and of 


* [This statement is based on the received text of Pliny, N.ff. xxxvi. 
95, “ coluinncc . . crclatx, una a Scopa.” Rut the true reading may 
have been, “ column® . . cadatre imo scapo ” ; it is only on the lower 
part of the shaft (imo scapo) that these columns were sculptured.] 
t One of these is now in the British Museum. 

t He had represented several members of one family : Pasicles 
and others, as is indicated by pedestals with inscriptions found upon 
the Acropolis. A copy of his Ganymede Carried away by an Eacle is 
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Mausolus, parts of the quadriga sculptured by Pythius, 
of lions, and of architectural members. This debris 
furnished Pullan and Fergusson with the materials 
and the data for the restoration of the Mausoleum, a 
task which each in turn has attempted. 

The British Museum possesses the fragments of 
lions which doubtless formed the decoration between 
the columns. They are treated with great skill, but in 
the somewhat conventionalised style which Greek art 
observes in the type of these animals. The frieze is 
composed of three distinct parts, one passing along 
the sides of the edifice, another along the entablature 
of the portico, and the third upon the substructure. 
The frieze, of which the most important fragments 
have been preserved,* is that representing the combat 
of the Greeks and the Amazons; of the other friezes, 
in which the conflict between the Greeks and the 
Centaurs, and chariot races, are represented, only a 
few fragments exist. The style is very unequal: 
it commonly exhibits a certain affected striving after 
violent movement and difficult attitudes, which makes 
these friezes resemble those at Phigalia much more 
than the marbles of the Parthenon. At the same time 
the proportions of the figures are slender, and the 
flying draperies give them great vivacity. Scopas 
certainly put his hand to these marbles; but we must 
probably look for the most distinct evidences of his style 
in the more important pieces, such as the fragments 
of the group on the substructure and of the two colossal 

* The larger part is in the Rrilish Museum ; there is one fragment 
at the Villa Negro in Genoa. 
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statues, Artemisia and Mausolus. The Carian king 
is figured as if in an apotheosis, and his head, with 
thick hair, betrays an interesting attempt at barbaric 
naturalism. 

The figures of the Mausoleum give a remarkable 
precision to the conception that we may form as to 
the style of Scopas. It is safe to ascribe to his 



Fig. 61.—fragment of the frieze of the mausoleum 

AT HALICARNASSUS. 

(British Museum.) 


school a work which shows a certain kinship with the 
marbles of Halicarnassus; this is the Victory found 
in the island of Samothrace, now in the Louvre. It 
surmounts a votive offering in the form of the prow of 
a trireme, consecrated by Demetrius as a token of 
a naval victory won over Ptolemy in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the island (306 B.C.). Holding in one hand a 
trumpet, and in the other a wooden cross, which 
supported the trophies, the figure of Victory advances 
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proudly with extended wings as if about to soar in 
flight. If the work is not from the hand of Scopas, 
it is by one of his pupils ; in it may be discovered 
that carefulness of expression, tliat taste for move¬ 
ment and for draperies blown by the wind, which is 
characteristic of the Parian sculptor. 


§ 2. PRAXITELES. 

According to Vitruvius, Praxiteles worked with 
Scopas on the sculptures of the Mausoleum. He thus 
began the most brilliant period of his career about 
357 B.c. ; Pliny, however, gives Olym. civ. (364 B.c.) 
as the date when Praxiteles was at his acme. With¬ 
out discussing this contradictory evidence, we may 
admit that the principal period of the activity of 
Praxiteles was between 360 B.C. and 340 B.C. An 
inscription from Thespiae, which Boeckh believed re¬ 
ferred to the great sculptor, gives Athens as his 
birthplace ; his sons, Cephisodotus and Timarchus, 
were Athenian citizens. We know, moreover, that 
Praxiteles lived in Athens, where his relations 
with the courtesan Phryne, his model, are well 
known. 

Among the sculptors of the Attic school in the 
fourth century B.C., Praxiteles best represents the 
new spirit. The severe gravity of the old Dorian 
schools is abandoned ; art applies itself to more 
pleasing subjects, which awaken the inmost senti¬ 
ments and feelings. This period has unjustly been 
called a period of decadence ; it is rather an epoch 
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of development In Greek art, for at no time did 
Hellenic genius unfold more brilliantly its exqui¬ 
site qualities of delicacy. This is the time when 
the coroplast(s of Tanagra modelled their figurines 
with so spirited and life-like an execution ; when the 
potters of Athens were decorating, with elegant paint¬ 
ings, the masterpieces of ceramic art; and when, 
in sculpture, Praxiteles and his school conceived their 
charming types of goddesses and young satyrs, and 
taught sculpture above all to seek grace and deli¬ 
cacy of form. 

Not less than forty-six groups or statues executed 
by Praxiteles are mentioned. This list cannot be re¬ 
peated here; we shall confine ourselves to works of 
which copies have been preserved to us. With common 
consent, antiquity admitted that Praxiteles had created 
the type of Aphrodite, in his celebrated statue for 
Cnidus. “ Who gave a soul to marble ? Who saw upon 
this earth the Cyprian goddess ? Who put into stone the 
ardent desire for pleasure? It was done by Praxiteles. 
Olympus is deprived of the Paphian goddess, because 
she has descended to Cnidus.”* The most authentic 
testimony by which we recognise the work of Prax¬ 
iteles is a medal of Cnidus struck in honour of Plau- 
tilla and Caracalla; it shows the essential features of 
the masterpiece, as described by Lucian. The subject 
was, furthermore, repeated many times for the cities 
of Cos, of Thespis, and of Heracleia. After Praxiteles 
other sculptors took it up in emulation ; the Venus of 

• AnthoL Plamid, iv, 159. See also Lucian, rmag. 4 and 6. 
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the Capitol, the Venus di Medici, and many other 
replicas in our museums, are derived from the type so 
happily conceived by Praxiteles. To the cycle of 
Aphrodite was naturally attached that of Eros; it was 
here that the Athenian sculptor must have found the 
subject of the Eros of Parion, and of the Eros con¬ 
secrated by Phrync at Thespiae. Praxiteles repre¬ 
sented this god with all 
the features of a youth 
“ in the flower of his 
age,” as may be seen 
in the beautiful torso 
of Centocelle in the 
Vatican. The Apollo 
Sauroctonus is also 
a new conception. 
Scopas, in his Apollo 
Musagetes, represented 
the inspired god, while 
the beautiful youth 
of Praxiteles, with his 
slender form and delicately-modelled outlines,* has all 
the grace of an Athenian ephebus. Praxiteles was 
inspired also by the legends of the cycle of Dionysus, 
and delighted in treating the figures of the laughing 
fauns and drunken satyrs that formed the cortege of 
the god. Perhaps we may recognise a copy of his 
faun pcriboctos (“ far-famed ”) in the charming figure of 
the Capitoline Museum, where a young satyr, clad in 



Fig. 62.—APHRODITE. 
(On a Medal of Cnidus). 


• Copies in the Louvre and in the Vatican. 




Fig. 63.—APOLLO SAUROCTONUS. 
(Museum of the Louvre.) 
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a fawn skin, leans carelessly against the trunk of a 
tree.* 

Wc have thus far mentioned only replicas. The 
excavations at Olympia have brought to light an 
briginal work of Praxiteles ; it is the Hermes 
with the infant Dionysus, which was consecrated 
in the Herjeum at Olympia; it is of marble and of 
exquisite workmanship, and exhibits all the grace of 
the Athenian master. The god is represented with 
all the characteristics of a young man of delicate out¬ 
line, and in his half-smiling face, bent above the tiny 
Dionysus, who is sitting on his left fore-arm, wc find 
a charm of expression hitherto unknown in Greek 
sculpture.f 

Even from this rapid review we may observe the 
spirit that inspired Attic sculpture at this time. The 
representation of athletes is abandoned; among the 
works of Praxiteles wc note very few subjects from real 
life, such as the warrior and his horse, a group which 
was to be seen in the outer Ceramicus in Athens. On 
the other hand, the cycle of goddesses, or of young and 
charming gods, kindled his inspiration ; but whether 
he represents Eros or Aphrodite, or Demeter and 
Core, as in the group Catagiisa, it is, above all, charm 
of form and delicacy of expression that he attempts 
to portray; it may be said, in the words of Diodorus 
Siculus, that he excelled, above all, in rendering “into 
stone emotions of the soul.” 

* ^^any other replicas are found in the museums of Rome. [The 
figure in the Capitoline Museum is Hawthorne’s “Marble Faun.’] 

t Treu, Hermes mil Dionysos KnabeUy 1878. 
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Scopas and Praxiteles proceeded from a similar 
school; even at the time of Pliny it was not known 
to which of the two should be attributed the statues 
of the Niobid^e, which were placed in the temple 
of Apollo Sosianus at Rome, whither they had been 
brought from Asia Minor, and of which figures the 
statues in the museum in Florence are copies. Stark, 
contrary to the view of Welckcr* has proved that 
this group could not have adorned a pediment, but 
that the statues must have been placed between the 
columns of a portico, in such a way that they stood 
out singly and isolated. Whoever may have been 
their author, this group belongs to the class of 
dramatic sculptures much in vogue at that time. 
In the attitudes of the mother who sees her children 
pierced by the darts of Apollo, in the frightened or 
supplicating expressions of the young men and 
young girls, everything is designed to stir the 
emotions. It is, as it were, the final scene of a tragedy. 

The sculptures of this epoch, known from the 
Greek and Roman authors and from inscriptions, arc 
very numerous ; the further we advance in the histoiy 
of sculpture, the more do the signatures left by 
sculptors upon their marbles multiply themselves. A 
collection of these signatures has lately been edited by 

• Stark, tmd die NioHdm, 1863 ; Welcker, AUt Dcnkmnh-r^ 
I., p. 223. Besides the statues in the Uffizi, replicas of isolate<l figures 
are in England, Russia (at Tsarskoe-Selo), in the CapitoHne and 
Chiaramonti Museums of Rome, at Aquileja, and at Cologne. Welckcr 
thinks that the group was copied twenty times. According to Ovcrbeck 
it was composed of thirteen figures including the pedagogue, who holds 
one of the children. 
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E. Loewy.* The artists more intimately connected 
with the school of Praxiteles are Cephisodotus the 
younger and Timarchus, sons of the great sculptor, 
who frequently laboured together, and made portraits 
like those of the orator Lycurgus and of Menander. 

The monuments preserved from this period that 
may be dated with accuracy are not very nume¬ 
rous. It is principally in bas-reliefs accompanied by 
inscriptions that we can find hints as to dates. 
Without being monuments of great art, these bas- 
reliefs exhibit the prevailing qualities of that 
epoch, and have the advantage of being original 
works. The most important dated monument among 
the less interesting works of Athenian sculpture in the 
fourth century li.C. is the frieze of the choragic 
monument of Lysicrates, put in place in the earlier 
years of the one hundred and eleventh Olympiad (335 
B.C. —334 B.C.). It represents the defeat of the Tyr¬ 
rhenian pirates by Dionysus, and their metamorphosis 
into dolphins. The style, though elegant, is distorted, 
and very far removed from the calm simplicity that 
marks bas-reliefs older by a half century, as, for 
instance, those of the year 410 B.C. and of 37S 
which were placed as headpieces above some treaties 
of alliance, and reflect all the qualities of Athenian 
art at the beginning of the fourth century B.C. 

Outside Attica we find an important group of 


• E. Loewy, Inschriflen dtrgriech. DUdhauery l 885 * 
t Museum of the Louvre, and Museum of Athens. Consult, in 
regard to the latter, Bull, de Corr. hellBi., II., plate Xli., and also 
infray p. 233. 
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sculptures which bear a strong resemblance to the 
marbles of the Mausoleum, and must be referred to 
the same school; these are the marbles of the tomb 
of Harpagus, general of Cyrus, discovered at Xanthus, 
in Asia Minor, by Mr. Fellows. The principal figures, 
placed in the Lycian room of the British Museum, are 
four in number, and represent draped women of life 
size; the marine symbols carved on the basis indi¬ 
cate that they are Nereids. The decoration of the 
monument comprises also some smaller figures, and 
a frieze where Ionian hoplites and Lycians in their 
national costumes are grouped as if engaged In combat. 
The similarity in composition to that of the marbles 
of the Mausoleum leads us to believe that these 
sculptures proceed from a school in Greece proper. 

To what period and to what school are we to 
assign the famous Venus de Milo? While it is 
universally agreed that in this marble of the Louvre 
we recognise a masterpiece of Greek art, few monu¬ 
ments have given rise to more animated controversy. 
Several archaeologists have seen in it a copy of a 
work of Alcamenes ; others, with greater probability, 
have ascribed it to the school of Scopas.* The 
fourth century B.C, is a time that agrees well with 


• The opinion according to which the Venus de Milo is a work of 

Roman times is hardly tenable. It is supi)ortcd only by one fact; 

there was found at the same time with the statue an inscription of the 

first century B.C., with the signature of a sculptor from Antioch on the 

Meander: <raySpos MijyiSov [’Avt] »ox<vs 4irolrj(rtv. 

Besides, it has not been proved that this inscription belonged to the 

statue. C/. iTohner, Nofi<e de la Sculpture antique du Louvre (1860) 
1874, p. 168 fl. ^ 
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the style of this statue, which is at once severe 
and charming, and is impressed with an original and 
thoroughly individual grace. We can hardly class 
the Venus de Milo among the more or less successful 
replicas that were multiplied in imitation of the 
Aphrodite of Praxiteles. The restoration of this mu¬ 
tilated statue has often been attempted; perhaps the 
goddess held an apple in one hand, while with the 
other she supported the drapery which covered the 
lower part of her body. Ravaisson thinks that it made 
one of a group of Mars and Venus, and a long series 
of similar monuments adds force to his opinion.* 

§ 3. THE ARCIVE-SICYONIAN SCHOOL. 

In Spite of the new departure taken by Greek 
sculpture, the Argive-Sicyonian school under Eu- 
phranor and Lysippus remained faithful to its spirit, 
and continued to translate Nature into vigorous sculp¬ 
tured forms. Lysippus lived at Sicyon, and the period 
of his most brilliant activity was between 330 B.C. and 
320 B.C. Pliny estimates the number of his statues at 
five hundred ; it is certain that he was extremely pro¬ 
ductive, which may be explained in part when we 
remember that most of his statues were in bronze: 
work in the mould being much more rapid than in 
marble. Besides this, Lysistratus, brother of Lysip¬ 
pus, had invented the art of moulding in plaster, and 
had furnished art with a process that might be used 


* For example, the Mars and Venus in the Villa Borghese. 
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in modelling from a cast taken directly from the 
human face. This was only a'step further in that 
path of realistic accuracy in which the school of 
Sicyon had ever travelled. 


The works of Lysippus included statues of gods, 
of heroes, above all, portrait statues of athletes and 
of famous persons ; only one allegorical figure by him 
has been mentioned, that of Kaivos^ or Opportunity, 
which inspired Poscidippus with a pretty epigram, 
translated by Ausonius. By his native bent, as well 
as by the tradition of his school, Lysippus was 
an observer and a realist. He aimed at the expres¬ 
sion of the individual type, especially in subjects 
where he portrayed the beauty and vigour of the 
human body. His Zeus of Tarentum was a colos.sal 
work, which Fabius Verrucosus was unable to trans¬ 
port to Rome because of its huge size. 

The legends of Heracles furnished him with nume¬ 
rous subjects ; he represented the labours of the hero 
or the city of Alyzia, in Acarnania. Among his 
works were four statues of Heracles, which are known 
to us both by descriptions and by copies. 

■ Hercules of the Naples Museum, 

signed by Glycon the Athenian, seems to be the 

copy of an original of Lysippus. An inscription 
designates as - a work of Lysippus,” a cojy, a 

statue of Heracles found on the Palatine, and taken 
to Florence; the hero is leaning upon his club in a 

taiX'" nmd“ d inscription, which is cer- 

1 Sue of A' Tarentum 

statue of Lysippus shows Heracles in repose, seated 
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on his lion’s skin, as he is also represented on an 
antique gem. This statue was, many years later, trans¬ 
ported to Constantinople, where it decorated the Hip¬ 
podrome. An epigram in the Anthology describes 
the statue as one in which the hero is disarmed by 
Eros, a subject frequently used by the engravers of 
precious stones, and appearing on some gems from 
Florence. 

Portraits, in particular those of Alexander, formed 
an important part of the works of Lysippus. He 
represented the King of Macedon “ in numerous 
statues, from his childhood up.”* Ancient writcis 
mention three principal ones where the king is 
figured : (i) with spear in hand; (2) at Granicus, with 
his friends and his guards, both mounted and on foot; 
(3) hunting a lion. Among the portraits left us of 
Alexander, there is not one that may certainly be 
recognised as a copy of an original of Lysippus, 
perhaps the statue in the Louvre, from Gabii, where 
Alexander stands erect, with a helmet on his head, is 
a replica of one of the portraits mentioned. 

The Museum of the Vatican possesses the copy of 
tlie athlete with strigil {Apoxyomemis\ which was 
transported to Rome, and placed by M, Agrippa be 
fore his baths. We may here better appreciate the 
style of Lysippus, and observe the alterations he in¬ 
troduced in the canon of Polycleitus.f The artist o 
Sicyon modified the proportions which had prevailed 
since the Doryphorus of the Argivc master; he made 

* riiny, N . H.y xxxiv. 63. . . ... 

t Cf. the notice by M. Collignon in Rayet, Mon. de FArt anhqne. 
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the body more slender, the head smaller, and intro¬ 
duced an extreme care in the treatment of the hair. 
Tradition was ever powerful in the school of Sicyon ; 
Lysippus was the pupil of Polyclcitus, and his own 
disciples strictly followed in his path. DaVppus, 
Boedas, and Euthycrates, his sons, and Phanis and 
Eutychidcs, his pupils, applied the new canon intro¬ 
duced by their master, and under the impulse given 
by the sculptor of Sicyon the taste for colossal com¬ 
positions continued to prevail in the art of the fol¬ 
lowing period. 

At the same time the character of Hellenic art 
is about to change. The knowledge of the schools, 

however subtle it might be, could not take the place 

of the bloom of youthful beauty, which is brilliant in 
works of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c.; the 
period of decline is at hand, and in its attempts after 
the magnificent and imposing, Greek art more and 
moie depaits from the simplicity and sincere inspira¬ 
tion which made her greatness. 


O 2 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SIXTH PERIOD. 

HELLENISTIC ART. 

FROM THE ONE HUNDRED AND 'nVENTIETH OLYMPIAD TO 
THE ROMAN CONQUEST, THE ONE HUNDRED AND 
FirrV-EIGHTH OLYMPIAD (292 B.C— 146 B.C.) 


One of the chief characteristics of this period is the 
dispersion and diffusion of the schools. Art changes 
its residence, as it were, and Asia Minor becomes the 
centre of its activity. Sculptors come into the service 
of the Macedonian dynasties, which had divided the 
empire of Alexander, and adorn the capitals of Asiatic 
sovereigns. Ancient writers have preserved to us 
descriptions of famous festivals in these royal courts : 
the festival of Adonis in Alexandria under Ptolemy II., 
given in honour of Arsinoe; that of Antiochus IV. 
Epiphanes.* Artists were put under contribution for 
these magnificent solemnities ; it was necessary to 
work rapidly and according to the taste of the sove¬ 
reign. Thus Greek art, without ceasing to be fruitful, 
is subjected to new conditions, among which are to 


Theocritus, Idyl. xv. ; Athenaeus, Deiptt. v. 96 A and 194 C. 
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be reckoned the individual tastes of its powerful 
patrons.* 

Three schools became the most important homes 
of art in Asiatic Greece, which had not needed to wait 
for the conquests of Alexander to become thoroughly 
impregnated with Greek civilisation : these were the 
schools of Pergamum in Mysia, of Rhodes, and of 
Tralles. 


§ I. THE SCHOOL OF PERGAMUM. 

The school of Pergamum had no ancient traditions ; 
it was, in truth, only the united company of artists 
who worked for the Attalid^e, the kings of Perga¬ 
mum ; the chief of these were Isigonus, Phyromachus, 
Stratonicus, Antigonus, and Niccratus, author of a 
votive monument consecrated at Delos in honour of 
the prince Philetaerus. The artists of Pergamum pre¬ 
ferred to treat subjects taken from the victories of the 
Pergamcne princes, Attalus II., Eumcnes, and Philc- 
taiius, over the Galatians, a Celtic people settled in 
Asia Minor, which disturbed Mysia by frequent in¬ 
vasions. Such was the principal motive of a monu¬ 
ment given by Attalus to Athens, which was placed 
on the south-eastern edge of the Acropolis above the 
Dionysiac Theatre. The sculptures that decorated it 
represented the Gigantomachia, the combat between 
the Athenians and the Amazons, the battle of Mara¬ 
thon, and the defeat of the Galatians in Mysia. 

* Decree of Aptera offering to Attalus. King of Pergamum, «‘a 
sUtue on foot or on horseback, according to his choice.”—* Corr 
1879, P- 425. 
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According to Brunn, these four groups, including 
about fifty figures, were ranged in tiers upon a sub¬ 
structure formed of several stories, and were copies of 
sculptures existing at Pergamum. They were trans¬ 
ported to Rome, and fragments of them are scattered 
through our museums, in Venice, Naples, at the Vati¬ 
can, and in Paris.* Some of the figures represent 
fallen Gauls pierced with sword thrusts ; others, Ama¬ 
zons and Asiatics, in their national costume, defending 
themselves and fighting. The characteristics of the 
composition show that these groups were a reproduc¬ 
tion, on a smaller scale, of larger original works. 
These smaller reproductions were, however, from the 
hand of artists of Pergamum. 

Two marbles of larger proportions certainly belong 
to the same order of subjects, and Brunn docs not 
hesitate to regard them as originals. One of them, in 
the Capitol at Rome, has long been known as the 
Dying Gladiator, but the twisted collar about the 
neck of the wounded and sinking warrior, his long 
hair, his moustache, his type of face, clearly indicate 
a Gaul. The group in the Villa Ludovisi, wrongly 
styled Arria and Partus, represents a Gaul thrust¬ 
ing his sword into his neck after having slain his 
wife. 

Until the last few years these marbles alone repre¬ 
sented the school of Pergamum. Excavations made 
since 1878 by Humann at Bergama, on the site of the 
ancient Acropolis of Pergamum, have given us a rich 

* Bennclorf has discovered that a statue in the museum of Aix 
belongs to the group of the Attalida;. 
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series of original works, which quite reconstruct tins 
portion of the history of Greek art. These arc the 
sculptures that decorated the great altar dedicated to 
Zeus and to Athena by King Eumcncs II. (19/ — 

159 IJ.C.).* 

This altar was placed on an immense quadrangular 
substructure a flight of steps, cut deeply in one of 
the faces of the substructure, led to a platform, around 
which ran an Ionic colonnade backed by a wall. Tiio 
altar was thus surrounded on three sides by an enclo¬ 
sure open to the sky, forming, as it were, a vast hall. 
Besides statues placed on the colonnade, two friezes 
composed the sculptural decoration. One of these 
friezes extended along the inner wall of the colonnade 
near the altar ; the other, entirely external, decorated 
tlic faces of the substructure. 

The former, which was much the smaller, repre¬ 
sents the myth of Telephus, the national hero of the 
people of Pergamum. In the present state of tlic 
marbles, it is impossible to reconstruct the composi¬ 
tion as a whole,t or even to explain the meaning of 
all the scenes represented. We may recognise, how¬ 
ever, with sufficient certainty, some episodes in the 
history of Telephus: for instance, the scene where 
workmen are preparing the skiff designed for Auge, 
the mother of the hero ; the scene where Telephus is 
suckled by a fawn in the presence of his father 


* See Die Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen zu Per^amon^ A. Conze, 
C. Huraann, R. Bohn, etc. Berlin, 1880—1882. 

t Conze has charge of the restoration of the marbles of Pergamum, 
which are preserved in the Berlin Museum. 
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Heracles; finally, that of Telephus with the infant 
Orestes before the domestic altar of Agamemnon. 

The subject of the Great Frieze, which measures 
eight feet in height, is the Gigantomachia. This 
vast composition extends around the faces of the 
great substructure, covering even the wall on both 
sides of the stairway. The marble facings diminish 
in height as the stairs ascend ; thus Fig. 64 shows 
clearly the cuttings for the steps on one of these 
facings. The scene is imposing in its effect; Olympian 
gods arc struggling with giants, some of whom have 
serpents’ tails, while the younger have the human form; 
a furious combat is taking place; draperies are flying, 
bodies arc intertwined, and the serpents forming 
the termination of the giants’ thighs twist and unroll 
themselves, biting at the shields of the gods with im¬ 
potent fury. 

Two fragments in particular arc admirable in style: 
those which represent Zeus and Athena struggling with 
the giants. Zeus, the upper part of his body naked, 
advances proudly, having just smitten one of his 
adversaries with his thunderbolt; his eagle is fighting 
at his side, and one of the giants raising his arm, 
covered with the skin of an animal, threatens the 
sovereign of the gods. On the other side, Athena has 
seized a winged giant by the hair, and drags him off 
with a rapid step, while a Victory is flying in the 
field of the bas-relief as if to meet her. 

Are these sculptures the work of Isigonus, as we 
might infer from the fragment of an inscription found 
in the excavations } Whoever may have been their 
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author, they reveal a totally new style in the history 
of Greek sculpture ; a violent, impetuous art, attended 
by wonderful dexterity in execution. Nothing is 
further removed from the meditative art of the fifth 
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Fig. 64. 

Fragment of the cioantomachia 
Great Frieze of the Altar of Pergamum.) 
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century B.c., or from the sensuous grace of the fourth 
century B.C. ; it exhibits an almost modern sentiment, 
an effort after the new without following any school. 
The art of Pergamum is studied and skilful, but at 
the same time thoroughly individual j the wealth of 
inspiration in Greek genius is found again in its com¬ 
pleteness, at once varied and powerful. 










2iS gri:i:k arcii/Eologv. 

§ 2. THE SCHOOLS OF RHODES AND OF TRALLES. 

The sculi)tors of the Rhodian school, known to us 
from ancient writers and from inscriptions, are very 
numerous. Inscriptions show the great favour in 
which artists were held among the Rhodians, who 
received them with honour, and conferred upon them 
the highest privileges of the city.* One of these artists, 
Chares of Lindus, executed the colossal statue of the 
sun, a gigantic figure which betrays the taste for the 
imposing peculiar to the Asiatic schools. The master¬ 
piece of the Rhodian school was the group of Laocobn 
and his sons,t sculptured by Athenodorus and Agesan- 
drus. This work, which was much admired through the 
influence of Winckelmann and his school, continued 
the traditions of Lysippus. The modelling of the 
torsos is very fine, and the knov/ledge of the nude 
form is perfect; the expression of pain, both physical 
and emotional, is carried to the extreme. Laocoon 
contorts himself in most violent agonies, and his sons 
gaze with horror upon their father. It would be 
difficult for sculpture to go further in the representa¬ 
tion of suffering. The group of the Laocoon is the 
basis of the famous study of Lessing, in which the 
celebrated German critic attempts to fix the limits of 
the arts of painting and sculpture. 

With the school of Rhodes is closely connected 
that of Tralles, known princii^ally in two artists, 
Apollonius and Tauriscus, authors of the group styled 


* I'oucart, Inscripiions de ViU di Rhodes. 
t Restored in modern times by Giovanni Montorioli. 
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the Farnese Bull* The group represents the punish¬ 
ment inflicted upon Dircc by the sons of Antiopc, 
Amphion and Zethus, in punishment for the cruel 
treatment received by their mother. The only 
ancient unrestored parts of this enormous group are 
the torsos of the two brothers, and the lower part of 
the body of Dirce, in 
wliich may be recog¬ 
nised the great skill of 
the school; the other 
parts are only the re¬ 
storations of Giovan- 
Battista della Porta, 
executed about 1546. 

The general effect of 
the ancient group, as 
inferred from a cameo 
from Naples, from coins 
of Nacrasa and of Thy- 
atira, and from ivories 
of Pompeii, was more 
simple; the group should, then, be placed in the 
series of estimable works where skill in execution 
atones for poverty of sentiment 

The period of the conflicts preceding the capture 
of Corinth and the final reduction of Greece to a 
Roman province is full of obscurity. Pliny declares 
that art was in its decline after Olympiad CXXI. (296 
B.C.). About Olympiad CLVI. (156 B.C.), however, it 

• Brought from Rhodes to Rome by Pollio, and discovered there in 
the sixteenth century by Pope Paul III. (Farnese). 





Fig. 65. 

THE PUNISHMENT OE DIUCE. 
(Imperial coin of Thyalira). 
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had a sort of Renaissance in the Attic school. But it is 
principally to Rome that we should follow those artists 
of the new Athenian school, to whom we owe a large 
number of the statues that adorn our museums. Apol¬ 
lonius, son of Nestor, author of the beautiful Bel¬ 
vedere Torso of the Vatican; Cleomenes of Athens, 
whose name is affixed to the Venus di Medici; Gly- 
con, Salpion, and Sosibius, represent with talent the 
artistic traditions of a race that had not yet ceased 
to be wonderfully endowed ; but these names belong 
to the history of art under Roman domination. The 
Greeks as a people no longer existed with that public 
and private life which had exercised so powerful an 
influence on the development of their genius. We 
can no longer obtain from the monuments of their 
art that which is of chief interest to us—the history of 
their ideas and sentiments. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

STEL/E AND VOTIVE SCULPTURES. 

In this rapid survey of the monuments of Greek 
sculpture we have considered the style of the schools 
chiefly in chronological sequence. But this is by no 
means the only aspect under which Greek marbles 
present themselves to us. Art, among the Hellenes, 
found its place everywhere ; in private and in religious 
life, in political affairs as well as in public worship 
and cultus. The marbles are still to-day the most 
important monuments whereby we may understand 
the religious conceptions that nourished popular 
beliefs, the cultus of the dead, in a word, all that 
inward life in which lived the soul of the masses. 
Studied from the point of view of their object and 
classified by subjects, these marbles form an ex¬ 
tended series, the more important of which are the 
following:— 

1. StEL^ ON TOMBS. 

2. Votive vota) sculptures to divinities. 

3. Headings of decrees, and other marbles relating to 

POLITICAL LIFE. 


§ I. STEUE ON TOMBS. 

Slackelbcj^, Griibcr dtrHcllcnai^ 1837; Peivanoglu, 
der aUm Griechen^ 1865^;/ A. Conze, Ueber griech. Grahrebejs^ 1872, 
and Bericht iiber d. vorbereit. SchritU zur Gtsammtausgabe der griech, 
Grabreliefs^ 1874^ 

Among the Greeks it was exceptiona to have 
sepulchral chambers. A street with tombs on either 
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side took the place of the subterranean necro¬ 
polis. Thus at Athens, the roads in the outer 
Ceramicus were bordered with tombstone monu¬ 
ments which recent excavations have brought to our 
knowledge. 

These sepulchres were very diverse in character: 
sometimes a cavity excavated in the rock and closed 
with a slab ; at other times a stone sarcophagus, or a 
simple grave lined with tiles. 

The place of burial was indicated by a monument, 
the form of which varied according to the wealth of 
the family bereaved. The most modest were mere 
round cippi. A second type, more ornate, was that 
of an oblong stele decorated with rosettes and sur¬ 
mounted by a rich anthemion, where were spread out 
the leaves of the acanthus and of the palm; an in¬ 
scription cut in the marble gave the name of the 
dead, that of his father and his tribe (Fig. 66 ). 
Sometimes the stele assumes the form of a vase 
decorated by reliefs. The most carefully-executed 
and the richest of the Attic stelse are constructed 
in imitation of a small edifice, and the bas-relief 
is enclosed within upright pilasters and the interior 
mouldings of a pediment. 

We cannot specify all the types of stela; fol¬ 
lowed in Greek countries; they were of infinite 
variety according to local usages. The tombs of Asia 
Minor carved in rock, with actual facades like temples, 
had nothing in common with the elegant stelae of 
Attica, or with those of Bceotia and of Thrace. We 
Avill restrict ourselves to Attic stelae, and will indicate 
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Fig. 66.—stele at Athens 
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Fig. 67. 

STELE TROM ORCHOMENUS. 


the principal motives fol¬ 
lowed in their sculptural 
decoration. 

The Dead and his 
Family. — According to 
most ancient usage, the 
scul[)tured and painteil 
stele presented a likeness 
of the departed. Thus 
the stele of Velanideza, 
signed Aristocles, shows 
a Greek warrior in armour 
(see Fig. 41) ; on another, 
found at Orchomenus, 
signed by Alxenor, the 
dead man, wearing a 
chlamys, is playing with 
his dog. Accessories often 
sutrercsted favourite occu- 

OO 

pations; onanarchaicstclc 
of Lyscas, which is painted 
but not carved, the paint- 
hig upon the pedestal 
represents a rider mount¬ 
ing a race-horse. F'or a 
long time these figures 
were executed in advance 
of their use, and offered 
no individual features, 
and were not portraits. 
The inscription alone gave 




the monument its definite ap[)ljcation,. and the 
attempt to reproduce upon a monument the features 
of the dead docs not assert itscli before the (ir.eco- 
Roman period. The simple representation of the 
dead is often made complex by accessory figures; 
here domestic animals, there a bird; while in order to 
suggest the games of the palaistra to which the 
dead was addicted, a child standing near holds 
a flagon of oil and a strigil. More complete still 
is the representation of a person surrounded by 
the members of his family, as in the charming stele of 
Protonoe, where the young dead girl is figured in the 
midst of her relatives. 

Scenes from common life ,—In order to diminish 
the feeling of sadness at the thought of death, the 
Greeks loved to represent the dead in the midst of 
objects which had busied or pleased him in life. Thus 
several stelse show an Athenian lady at her toilette, 
with her women, who hold before her a jewel-casket; 
this is the subject of the stele of Hegeso (Fig. 68), 
one of the best marbles from the Ccramicus. The 
same subject is treated on Athenian vases with 
white background, but with special details which 
make us understand the spirit of these representa¬ 
tions. Here the dead woman is figured as if seated 
in front of the stele; it is as if her image had been 
detached, in order to restore her to the living, and to 
show her engaging in familiar occupations. To the 
same spirit are due the figures of persons on horse¬ 
back, running, or hunting. At times the motive is 
in allusion to some definite fact, as in the monu- 
P 
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mcnt of Dcxilcos; the representation of the fighting 
knight calls to mind his glorious death before the 
walls of Corinth.* 

The FarcxvclL —In this scene the dead receives the 
farewells of his nearest relatives, who extend their 
hands towards him with an expression of sadness. The 
word (“farewell”) is often added to the inscrip¬ 
tion, and expresses the sorrow of survivors. The 
mcaninG: of this scene has often been discussed. 

o 

Ravaisson believes that there is to be seen in it, in¬ 
stead of separation, the reunion of the dead with his 

family in the other world.t 

A person on a rock with a boat near at hand .—The 
best known instance of this motive is the stele of 
Glycon, in the museum at Athens ; it doubtless sug¬ 
gests a shipwreck, or death at sea. 

^;^^/^/_This scene is of rare occurrence, but the 
specimens of it have a great value, in showing that 
the Greeks did not avoid the representation of death, 
and that the subjects mentioned above do not neces¬ 
sarily suggest scenes of the future life. 

The Funeral Banquet.—This subject, which is very 
frequent in Attica, is of great interest in the study of 
funeral customs. It has several variations, but the 
most complete scenes represent the dead reclining on 
a banqueting couch j before him stands a three-legged 
table; he receives from his relatives the food necessary 


• Inscription: “ Dcxileos, son of Lysanias, of the deme of Thoricus, 

. . one of the five knights slain at Coiinlh.” [Cy. Hicks, 

Uist. Insc., p. 125.] 

\ Le Monununt (ie Myrrhitte\xi GazetU arch.y 1879. 




Fig. 68.—stele of heceso. 
(Ccramicus, Athens.) 
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to maintain the half-material life that he lives In the 
tomb. The scene is illustrated by the custom of 
veKva-ia, actual funeral banquets which, celebrated at 
the tomb, were popularly believed to be of benefit to 
the dead himself. 

The scenes that we have just indicated originated 
in modes of thought peculiar to the Greeks, and 
the commentary upon these thoughts is furnished 
rather by monuments than by ancient writers. 
There are other scenes arising from better known 
mythological beliefs, the interpretation of which offers 
fewer difficulties. Thus on one marble from the 
Ccramicus we may see Charon and his boat; 
on a beautiful vase decorated with reliefs, Hcrme.s, 
conductor of souls, is leading a young girl, named 
Myrrhine.* 

Another scries shows the dead man made a hero, 
standing by his horse, and in the field of the stele a 
serpent, symbol of divine presence, coiling near a tree. 
Again the stele has upon its face representations of 
mythological beings, like the Sirens, muses of death, 
and the Harpies, who carry away souls. Finally, in 
the Graeco-Roman period, when Oriental superstitions 
had gained general credence, tombstone subjects 
were drawn from the Dionysiac cycle. Bacchic em¬ 
blems seem to promise to the dead a renewal of his 

* Ravaisson, in the article cited above, sees here a reunion in 
Elysium represented. O. Benndorf, Miltheil, deutsch. arch. Insl., 
1878, believes that living persons arc to be seen in it, filled with a re¬ 
ligious awe in the presence of the young Myrrhine, carried away by 
Hermes Psychopompus. 
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existence in a happy life, “in the midst of the com¬ 



pany of Bacchus, of the Satyrs, and of the Naiads.”* 
* Inscriplion of Doxato; Mission de AfacMtu, 1864—1878. 
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While giving full weight to the mythological 
allusions, and to the changes which the types illus¬ 
trated have suffered in process of time, the ruling 
idea of these Greek steljE seems to be to represent the 
dead with that which he loved in life. Apart from 
the interest aroused by the monuments in the study 
of beliefs, they often commend themselves for their 
exquisite elegance of execution. The marbles of the 
fourth century B.c. show how profoundly the great 
schools of art had made themselves felt even in 
works of minor importance. On the most beautiful 
Athenian stelae the excellence of the plastic form 
and the restrained and calm expression of sentiment 
are well adapted to make us understand what are the 
finest qualities of Atticism. 

§ 2 . VOTIVE MARBLES DEDICATED TO DIVINITIES.* 

The subjects sculptured on votive marbles are 
infinite in variety. Hellenic religion gave a large 
place to ceremonies, to visible demonstrations; and 
in the religious life of the Greek there was many 
an occasion when his devotion to a god expressed 
itself in a votive offering—a marble slab ornamented 
with reliefs, which was dedicated in the temple 
enclosure. We cannot here enumerate in detail all 
the representations figured on these marbles : we will 
restrict ourselves to the more important—to those 
that have most attracted the attention of archaeo¬ 
logists. 

• Stephani, Der Aitsruhendir Heracles, 1854 \ Wclcker, Alte Dcnh- 
mdler, Vol. I., and Schonc, Griechische Reliefs, 1872. 




70-—VOTIVE MARBLE TO ASCLEPIUS AND HYGIEIA. 
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Votive offerings to Asclepius and to Hygieia, the 
divinities of health, form a numerous scries, lately 
much enlarged through recent excavations at the 
south-east of the Acropolis, on the site of the temple 
of Asclepius.* These bas-reliefs, placed in the temenos 
of the temple here and there in the sacred enclosure, 
represented varied scenes ; they may be grouped into 
the following classes :—(i) of simple adoration ; (2) of 
offerings and sacrifices; and (3) of banquets. In the 
simplest scene, the family has just offered prayers to 
Asclepius and Hygieia, whose figures arc of very large 
size. Elsewhere the family has just sacrificed a victim 
on an altar, a sow or a ram, in the presence of the 
two divinitic.s. The banquet scene is more complex ; 
A.sclepius and Idygieia arc seated upon a couch, 
before a table covered with offerings, while the sup¬ 
pliants arc facing thcm.f This scene has sometimes 
been identified with that of the funeral banquet, but 
the fact that similar marbles have been found on the 
site of the temple of Asclepius makes this opinion 
untenable. 

Another series of marbles comprises votive offer¬ 
ings to Scrapis and Isis. This class has not always 
been kept distinct from the foregoing; but the po//^s 
or headdress worn by Serapis shows that some other 
divinity than Asclepius is indicated. These marbles 
belong to a late epoch, when purely Greek ideas had 

* Cf. P. Girard, L'AsclJpieion (TAthbies ({‘nprh de rireitlcs 
DitouverlcSf 1880. 

t The presence of tlie horse, the head of which appears at a window, 
has not yet been satisfactorily explained. 
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received an admixture of Egyptian beliefs, and uhen 
the Osiris of Egypt had become assimilated, undei 
the name of Serapis, to the Pluto of Hellenic religion. 

Votive marbles to Heracles, to Pan, and to the 
Nymphs, etc., arc less numerous, and an analysis of 
their characteristics would carry us beyond the limits 
set to this sketch. 

§ 3 . MARBLES RELATING TO POI.ITICAL Lll-E.* 

The political acts of the Greeks were recorded on 
stelae, and often, above the inscription, was placed a 
bas-relief which indicated in allegorical form the act 
mentioned in the decree. These monuments deserve 
careful study, for they show how the Greeks personi¬ 
fied abstract entities, such as the Republic of Athens, 
the Senate, the People, and even political and admin¬ 
istrative qualities. According to the nature of the 
decrees, the accompanying headings of the stelm 
may be classified as follows:— 

I. Treaties of Alliance. — Cities forming parties to 
a treaty arc often represented by the features of their 
tutelary divinities. On a decree relating to an 
alliance between Athens and Ncapolis, the Athenian 
State is represented by Athena, and Ncapolis by 
Artemis Parthenos, worshipped in that city ; the two 
goddesses are shaking hands. In other cases, the 
people of Athens itself, the Demos introduced upon 
the dramatic stage by Aristophanes, is figured as a 


* Schone, Gricchiseke Reliefs ; A. Dumonl, Pull, de Corr. helUniqtte 
IL, 1878, pp. 559-569. 
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man wearing a mantle; thus above a treaty of 
alliance with Corcyra, we see the demos offering his 



hand to the friendly city, personified in a young 
woman, while Athena presides over the scene. 


Fig. 71. HEADING OF A TREATY BETWEEN ATHENS AND CORCYRA. 
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2. Laudatory inscriptions in honour of States or of 
individuals.—Whitxi the Republic wished to reward a 
citizen of a foreign city, it conferred upon him the 
title of proxenus, together with the honour of a crown. 



This subject is shown in a certain number of bas- 
reliefs, where Athena, wearing her helmet and aigis, 
is crowning the honoured person. These allegorical 
motives were also treated in sculpture on a larger 
scale. Ancient writers mention a monumental group, 
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representing the Demos of Athens, crowned by 
Byzantium and Pcrinthus. 

3- Records of finance .—These marbles show princi¬ 
pally the personifications of Athena, and of the 
branches of the body politic. It is not unusual to 
find the Senate {fiovXf) represented in the likeness 
of a woman, to whom a goddess offers her hand as 
a sign of satisfaction. 

4. Accounts of liturgieSy magislracieSy etc .—One 
of the most interesting of these reliefs represents not 
the State nor the body politic, but a moral quality. 
Here the goddess of good management, Eutaxia, 
crowns a person in congratulation upon his having 
creditably acquitted himself in a liturgy. 

We have mentioned only the most important 
examples. Studied in their details, these marbles 
reveal with what simple art at the best period abstract 
entities were conceived. There is no far-fetched alle¬ 
gorical suggestion, no multiplication of confusing 
accessories ; the artist confined himself to clothing 
pure abstraction with a plastic form, and attempted 
not so much to explain an allegory as to create a 
work of true art. 

The museums of Athens possess many more 
sculptured monuments that are closely connected 
with the political life of the Athenians. Of this 
number are the marbles relating to the Ephebiy the 
bas-reliefs upon which show the games and exercises 
of young Athenians while in the direct care of the 
State ; on some of them the ephebi are crowning 
their magistrates and other minor officers, as, for 
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instance, the cosmetes. A special class of these 
marbles is formed by the busts of the officers of the 
cpiiebi, which were placed upon tetragonal stelae, 
after the manner of Hermae, upon which was carved 
the decree. These are actual portraits, and acquaint 
us most accurately with the Greek type of the already 
advanced epoch in which they were executed. 

We can easily see, from the hints already dropped 
with regard to these classes of monuments, the place 
held by plastic art in the private, religious, and public 
life of the Greeks. Beliefs, ideas, political acts, assume 
a visible and tangible shape by means of them. 
The study of these marbles may, perhaps, reveal to 
us facts that would absolutely escape our knowledge 
were we reduced to the testimony of the ancient 
writers alone. 

• A. Dumont, Dull, de Corr. helliniqucy I., pp. 229— 235 > and II. 
Plates VI., vn. 
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'l'ERR;V-COTTA FIGURINES. 

The systematic study of these diminutive monu¬ 
ments, which form an important chapter in the 
history of Greek ceramics, is of very recent origin. 
Only within a few years has it taken a distinct posi¬ 
tion in archajology in general, and only lately have 
the terra-cotta collections in European museums been 
described and classified. The art of the corophstesy 
or modeller of figurines, is one that should not be 
overlooked. It reveals to us, often in an unexpected 
aspect, the familiar and popular side of ancient life, 
the secret of which is not to be found in the higher 
arts. The study of terra-cotta products forms a 
natural transition from the history of .sculpture to 
the study of painted vases, the latter constituting the 
more important branch of ceramics. 

It is unnecessary to remark that the art of the 
modeller in terra-cottas was employed in a great 
variety of forms. From his workshop came many 
objects destined to adorn monuments: gutters in 
painted earthenware, gargoyles adorned with masks 
and heads, as the “ main tiles in the form of lions’ 
heads ” mentioned in the inventories of the Arsenal 
of the Peiraeus, specimens of which have been found. 
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We shall now consider the work of the coroplastce '*'— 
“ doll-modellers,” as they were popularly designated 
—whose works furnish us with an indispensable com¬ 
mentary on the monuments of sculpture on a grander 
scale. 

Tcrra-cottas form two distinct categories: stamped 
plaques and figurines. 


§ J. STAMPED PLAQUES.f 

About fifty of these monuments in different 
European collections are known at the present date. 
The process of manufacture was uniform. They were 
executed by means of a matrix containing the design, 
which was placed upon a thin cake of moist clay. After 
the impression was thus obtained, the workman carved 
the details of the plaque, finishing the contours of 
the figures and supplying the background, in order 
to give more lightness to the work. After firing, the 
plaque was painted, and then was ready to be applied 

to the interior wall of a house or of a tomb. 

The place of manufacture of these productions is 

not certain. Because many of them have been found 
in yEgina, at the PeirjEUs, at Melos, it by no means 
follows that workshops for their production were 
established in these places. There is reason to 
believe that their manufacture was restricted to a 


* KopoTTAcfaTu.. “ Coropbstes : one tlwt models figures of living 
beings, not only images of little boys or of little girls, but any kind of 

figure.”— Magn., p. 530. 

f Schone, Griechische Reliejs, plates xxx.—xxxv. , O. Rayet, 
Monutrunts deCArt antique, ler livraison, pi. x. 
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few localities, and the style of these plaques, which 
have all the characteristics of the art of the fifth 
century B.C., leads us to believe that this manufacture 
was of short duration. 

The subjects illustrated on these plaques are 
sometimes mythological, sometimes scenes from 
ordinary life. Two of the most beautiful specimens 
of the former variety are a stamped plaque of Melos, 
representing Bcllerophon fighting the Chimaera, and 
Perseus slaying the Gorgon, whose soul escapes from 
the decapitated body in the form of a little figure. 
The struggle between Thetis and Peleus, on a plaque 
found in ^Egina, is of great interest from the’point of 
view of composition ; we discover in it the slender 
and somewhat lank proportions of late archaic art. 
The museum of the Louvre possesses a very beautiful 
specimen, showing Orestes and Electra near Aga¬ 
memnon’s tomb, subjects frequently reproduced on 
monuments of this nature. 

Subjects taken from daily life are less numerous, 
but these plaques are of infinite value in the study of 
ancient life, manners, and customs. Such is a 
stamped plaque representing a funeral procession 
(Fig. 74): the dead body, placed in a small waggon 
drawn by two horses, is accompanied by friends and 
mourners on the way to burial {exipopa). The 
persons forming this procession are those authorised 
by law ; the mchytristria^ carrying upon her head the 
vase for libations; the flute-player, and members of 
the family, the women with unbound hair, young 
men in military dress, but unarmed, seem to reproach 
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the dead for having left them. This plaque is, as it 
were, an ocular commentary on passages in ancient 
writers and in ancient laws that have come down to 
us relating to this subject.* 

Interesting as are these plaques in the subjects 
they illustrate, they arc equally interesting on ac¬ 
count of their execution. In general there is a 
certain uniformity of style; great simplicity in 
modelling, no very high relief; somewhat of stiffness 
in the attitudes. It is unquestionably the youthful and 
naive style of the first years of the fifth century li.C. 
that we here meet, the tradition of which may have 
prevailed longer among the modellers in clay than 
in the schools of sculpture. 

§ 2 . TERRA-COITA FIGURINES. 

Hbuzby : sur Ttrrcs<uiUs gre^tjueSy and Lcs Fi^urmfs 

auti^ues de Terre^cuiie du Mutit dti Louvrt^ * 878 ^ 

KIvKUI.^: Criichischt Thonfi^uren aus 1878 , 

O. Raybt : Les Figtirtnex d< Tanasra an du Louvre (in Gazette des Beaux- 

Artx\ 1875 . 

J. Martha: Catalof^ue dex Figioiuex cn Tei-re-cuitc du RlnuU de la 

archiolo^que d'Athinex, i88q, (At p. xxix, wiU be found a complete biblio¬ 
graphy of the subject,) 

In the study of figurines, the question as to the place 
of production is one of the most important; it 
furnishes the safest datum as to classification. From 
this point of view, the portions of the Greek world 
that supplied most monuments of this kind are, in 
Greece proper, Attica, Bceotia, and especially the town 

• Decree of lulis in Ceos, MittheU. des deutsch. arch, hisiituts in 
A/heHy I., p. 239. 

Q 2 
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of Tanagra, Locris, Peloponnesus, and the Cyclades ; 
in Africa, Cyrcnaica; in Asiatic Greece, Rhodes, 
Ephesus, Pergamum, and Tarsus. Of the localities 
where figurines have been found the best known are 
those cither where regular excavations could be con¬ 
ducted, as in the necropolis of Cameirus in Rhodes, 

or those where the pro¬ 
ducts can be systematic- 
all}'’ studied, as is the 
case with the terra-cotta 
figurines from Tanagra. 
The essential point in 
the study of terra-cottas 
will long remain this 
matter of their proven¬ 
ance, or place of pro¬ 
duction ; only by ex¬ 
amination of the clay, 
and of the processes of 
manufacture, shall we 
be enabled to group 
them according to local¬ 
ities, and to apply to them the method employed 
in the study of modern ceramics. 

From a chronological point of view, classification 
of terra-cotta figurines presents certain difficulties. 
Among those of most ancient style, some certainly 
are contemporaneous with the beginnings of Greek 
art; but, as these types never ceased to be reproduced 
with scrupulous fidelity in order to satisfy popular 
demands, the archaic style is no infallible indication 
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of antiquity. The date even of the Tanagra figurines 
cannot be fixed with any definiteness ; in general they 
belong, both in style and in composition, to the fourth 
century R.C., or to the first years of the third century 
B.C. The figurines from Tarsus, finally, arc not 
anterior to the SeleucidiE, and mark the latest epoch 
in figurine manufacture. While making these reserva¬ 
tions, and while admitting at once that terra-cottas do 
not strictly belong to the period apparently indicated 
by their style, we are able to follow the same varia¬ 
tions in style that wc have noted in the marbles : 
primitive and archaic style, the severe art of the fifth 
century li.C., the art of the fourth and third centuries 
B.C., and finally the style of the last period, corre¬ 
sponding with the extension of Hellenism after the 
time of Alexander. 

(i) Primitive and Archaic style .—These figurines 
arc most frequently ordinary idols, and have been 
found in great numbers in the necropolis of Tanagra 
and in that of Tcgca. They recall the old images that 
were objects of worship, carved wooden slabs (o-ar/s') 
like the Samian Hera, or wooden statues (foai/a) like 
the Athena Polias in the Acropolis of Athens, coarse 
images hewn with a hatchet, that were not forgotten 
even in the midst of the most beautiful products of 
plastic art. The technique of these small idols is the 
simplest. They were rapidly modelled by hand in 
cakes of clay, cut into rectangular shapes ; two stump¬ 
like appendages were the arms ; the face was suggested 
by the workman by pinching the clay in his fingers. 
Sometimes the head was modelled with greater care, 
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and wore the high cylindrical head-dress called the 
polns; accessories like ribbons, diadems, pendants, and 
necklaces, with which images of worship were covered, 
were imitated by beads of paste, applied to the 
moist clay: the toilette of the figurine was then 
completed by a streaking with red or with bistre. It 
is rather venturesome to ascribe mythological names 
to all these rude statuettes; we can safely do it only 
in rare cases. Gerhard believed that an imitation of 
the ^oavov of Athena Polias might be recognised in 
an Attic terra-cotta, because of a sort of an segis 
covering the breast of the figurine.* 

These terra-cottas have hardly more than an 
archjEological value. Art is more distinctly apparent 
in the figurines of the archaic epoch, which refiect the 
style of sculpture of the sixth century. In this number 
we frequently recognise figures of seated goddesses, 
with the calm and solemn attitude expressed in the 
epithet evOpovo^;. Wearing the stephane upon their 
heads, their faces surrounded by the folds of a veil, 
they hold their arms close to their bodies and rest 
their hands on the knees, like the statues adorning the 
sacred way at Branchid^e ; the tomb cities of Rhodes 
(Cameirus in particular) and of Tanagra have furnished 
numerous examples. This class of terra-cottas marks 
the transition from the coarse primitive idols to the 
figurines of the later period. 

(2) Severe style .—By this term may be charac¬ 
terised figurines that arc the product of the severe art 


• Cesammeltc aka.i. Abhatuilun^en, p. 2J2. 
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of the fifth century R.C.> 
where traces of archaism 

4 

have not completely 
disappeared. They had 
a dificrent character 
from the figurines of 
the preceding class: 
they here commonly 
represent mythological 
subjects, and figures of 
divinities, treated with 
the religious feeling that 
prevailed at the time of 
the Persian wars.* Cer¬ 
tain types of feminine 
divinities in particular 
are marked by an air of 
austere dignity. Repre¬ 
sented as standing with 
arms hanging down, 
clothed in costumes with 
straight vertical folds, 
they preserved a sculp¬ 
tural and hieratic atti¬ 
tude. Such is a beau¬ 
tiful statue of Core, 
found at Thisbe, the 

• It is not unusual to find 
traces of fire on these figurines : 
they were often burned upon 
the funeral pyre. 



Fig. 76.— HERMES CRIOPHORUS. 
(Terra-cotta from Thespiae.) 
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style of which has all the characteristic features 
of the art of the fifth century B.C. We are right 
in supposing that some of these figurines repro¬ 
duced, in much smaller dimensions, certain cele¬ 
brated works of the sculptor’s art placed in 
temples. A figurine from Thespiae, for example, 
representing Hermes carrying a ram upon his 
shoulders, seems to have been directly inspired by the 
Hermes Criophorus of Calamis, executed for the 
people of Tanagra in memory of a plague that had 
desolated the city. “The god turned a pestilence away 
from the city by carrying a ram around the walls.” * 
Other figurines represent Hermes wearing a small 
cap {Kvvrj)^ and carrying the ram under his arm (Fig. 
76) : it was thus that the ^ginetan sculptors, Onatas 
and Callitcles, conceived the statue of the god that 
they executed for Olympia.f The taste and tendency 
of the coroplastae for reproducing works of sculpture 
explains the style of certain figurines, which, enlarged 
by the aid of imagination, might be regarded as 
faithfully enough representing the lost works of some 
of the great masters. 

To the figurines of the severe style belong busts 
moulded in terra-cotta, where may be recognised 
types of the Chthonian divinities. These busts were 
commonly pierced in the upper part with a hole to 
receive attachments ; they could thus be hung on the 
inner wall of a tomb ; they seemed to be rising from 
the earth. In the view of the Greek these images 

* Pausanlas, ix. 22. i. 

t Pausanias, v. 27, 6. 




Fig. 77.—DEMETER. 

(Bust of Stamped Terra-cotta.) 
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called to mind the divinities of the lower world, 
appearing to mankind by showing only the upper 
part of their bodies above the earth. One of the 
most remarkable examples of this kind of monuments 
is a bust of Demctcr, published by Heuzey,* probably 
from Tanagra. The face of the goddess is, in part, 
enclosed between the folds of a veil; this rests upon 
a scarf or a sort of turban, ornamented with a painted 
fretting, that binds the hair, while the two hands are 
placed against the breast. By an analysis of the face 
and attributes, Heuzey is led to designate this bust as 
a Demeter: “ I know few antique figures even in 
marble where the depth of pensive and reflective 
feeling produces upon the spectator an equally pene¬ 
trating emotion.”t Sometimes, always with the same 
signification, the statuette is cut half-way down the 
body, as may be seen in a terra-cotta from Athens, 
representing Core, daughter of Demeter, who was also 
a divinity of the lower world. (Fig. 78.) 

(3) Style of the fourth century d.c .— This was a 
new period in the industry in figurines, characterised 
principally by the Boeotian manufactures of Tanagra, J 
Thisbe, and Aulis, and by those at Athens and at 
Corinth. The process of manufacture is the same as 
that employed by the coroplastae for all figurines 
made with a mould. Though statuettes of a single 

* Monumenls grecs publics par TAssociation des Etudes grcctjucSy 1873, 

pi. I. 

t Ibia.y p. 19. 

X The museums richest in Tanagra figurines are those of thel.ouvre 
of Berlin, and of Athens. 



& 




Fig, 78.—core. 
(Terra-cotla from A thens.'' 


mould in repoussd ; the head and other extremities 
were made separately. This front portion was then 
attached to a back, which commonly has a smooth 
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surface ; the head, hands, and feet are afterwards 
added. In the centre of the back is bored a vent-hole 
to allow the air and moisture to escape, and the statu¬ 
ette is placed upon a small pedestal. The details of the 
head and costume, engraved by means of a pointed in¬ 
strument, give each figure its individual character and 
personal physiognomy; thus, in the cases of a museum, 
it is not uncommon to see two figurines from the 
same mould that differ considerably in details. 
After the first firing, the statuette passed into the 
hands of a workman whose duty it was to paint it 
from head to foot; he sometimes gilded the orna¬ 
ments, such as earrings, necklaces, and diadems. The 
colours most frequently employed arc blue, all shades 
of pink, red, reddish-brown, and black. 

The interpretation of the subjects represented, 
which for archaic figurines is an easy matter, is here a 
much more delicate task. We cannot enter into 
details of the discussions which have principally 
been centred on this point. Are we to attribute a 
mythological sense to terra-cottas of the fourth cen¬ 
tury R.C., or arc we to sec in them, as a rule, only 
representations of ordinary every-day life } Both 
propositions have been sustained with a rich array of 
arguments; but, at the same time, the latter opinion 
seems to accord best with the character of the types 
figured, where a mythological sense is far from being 
clearly intended. The sight of these figurines, with 
their life-like air and spiritnelle execution, carries us 
rather into the world of living mortals than into the 
Hellenic Olympus, and we arc constrained to ask of 
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them the secret of the daily life of the Greeks in all 
its most entertaining details. 



Fig. 79.—TERRA-corrA from tanaora. 


On account of their infinite variety, it is impossible 
to group these subjects into classes, and we can give 
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only a rapid glance at the most frequent representa¬ 
tions. Subjects taken from the life of men are of 
rarer occurrence. In the Tanagra statuettes, some¬ 
times a small boy is figured seated on a sort of 
cippus (Fig. 79) ; he holds a bag that seems to con¬ 
tain a ball; his head is decked with flowers. Some¬ 
times an ephebus is represented, wearing a chlamys, 
carrying in his hand the instruments of the palaestra, 
emblems of physical exercise, which held so large a 
place in the life of the Greeks. 

By far the most numerous are scenes in the life of 
women. Here the imagination of the coroplasta: is 
inexhaustible, and their inventive genius is accom¬ 
panied by extraordinary manual dexterity. With 
perfect art are they able to vai^’-, by differences of 
attitude and of arrangement, the very simple motive 
treated by preference, viz., a Greek lady, either in 
home dress or ready to walk abroad. The articles in 
the costume are few in number; a long tunic, falling 
to the feet, and bound at the waist by a girdle, and a 
mantle {himation or calyptrd) of finer material, that 
has an infinite variety of details, in accordance with 
the taste and caprice of the owner. The Boeotian 
figurines show to what uses the modellers would put 
these different elements. Sometimes women are com¬ 
pletely draped in the himation, and have but a small 
part of the face in sight; again, they wear also a little 
hat, and in the hand hold a fan in the shape of a 
lotus-leaf. At other times, it is a young girl that ha 
allowed the calyptra to slip from her shoulders, or 
that has so enveloped herself in it that not even her 
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hands are visible. Some 
of these figurines have a 
perfectly modern appear¬ 
ance and general effect; 
there is nothing even in 
the details of the way 
of wearing the hair that 
would lead one to sus¬ 
pect in them anything 
but contemporary works 
of art Figurines are 
sometimes grouped in 
pairs: thus, in a beautiful 
group found at Corinth, 
of which different es¬ 
tablishments in Greece 
proper furnished replicas, 
is exhibited a young girl 
carrying another girl 
upon her shoulders—the 
game of i<f>eBp(,<Tfi 6 <i or 
of iTTTrd^, still played 
in modern Greece. 

Though representa¬ 
tions of mythological 
subjects, like divinities, 
loves, etc., are not com¬ 
pletely neglected by the 
coroplastae of the fourth 
century B.C., subjects 
from ordinary private 



Fig. 80. 

GREEK LADY WEARING A PETASUS 
(Tcrra*cotta from Tanagra.) 
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life are by far the most frequent. How shall we 
explain this change in figurine industry taking place 
within two centuries ? It seems that the modi¬ 
fications to which the Hellenic mind and popular 
religious belief had become subject after the Peiopon- 
ncsian war had something to do with it. Found in 
tombs, these figurines, which have a votive character, 
are evidently connected with beliefs as to death and 
burial. That in the centuries of belief, like the time of 
the Persian wars, idols representing gods should be in¬ 
terred with the dead, seems perfectly natural; the dead 
man must be surrounded by his gods, his arms, his 
jewels, everything connected with him in life. Later, 
when the religious sentiment had loosened its hold, the 
people continued to respect tradition, the meaning in 
which was obscure; they continued to place with the 
dead in the tomb figurines that should recall to him 
in the other life his mortal companions in this. 
These figures should be the delight of the half-real 
life that he was supposed to live in the tomb. They 
took the place of living beings, slaves, horses, which in 
heroic times had been immolated on the tomb of the 
dead warrior, in order that he might be accompanied 

to Hades by his habitual companions. 

We have dwelt upon the Tanagra figurines because 
of their importance and artistic value. They are 
interesting not only in that they afford information 
as to Greek life in the fourth century B.C.; they are the 
product of one of the periods in the development of 
Hellenic genius in which predominated a more subtle 
and more refined, though less strictly religious art 
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(4) Style of the third 
century d.c. —This period 
is characterised cspeci- 
allyby the manufactories 
at Pergamum, Smyrna, 
Ephesus, Myrina,* Mile¬ 
tus, and Tarsus. They 
present appreciable dif¬ 
ferences in technique ; 
the clay is finer and more 
compressed, and conse- 
quentlytheexecution has 
a hardness not possible 
in the Tanagra figurines, 

that were freely retouched 

according to the fancy of 
the artist. The subjects, 
moreover, seem to be 
often inspired by work of 
contemporary sculpture, 
when they arc not ac¬ 
tually casts made direct 
from small bronzes. 
Amid the types of He¬ 
racles, of Eros, and of 
Aphrodite, are found the 


• The Loxivre possesses a rich 
colleclion of figurines from 
Myrina, obuinetl from excava¬ 
tions recently conducted by 
Pettier and S. Reinach. 

K 



Fig. 81.—BACCHANTE. 
(Terra-cotta from Tanagra.) 
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favourite proportions of the school of Lysippus, the 
small head and longer body, in order to obtain an 
effect of elegance and slenderness. 

The types most frequently treated by Asiatic 
coroplastae are those that the art of the fourth cen¬ 
tury B.C. had brought into favour, the charming 
divinities of the cyclus of Aphrodite, of Eros with 
outstretched wings, imitated, without doubt, from the 
famous statue of Praxiteles, of Aphrodite Anadyomene, 
and of Eros and Psyche embracing each other, as in 
the beautiful gilded group found in Smyrna. These 
monuments give rise to interesting comparisons 
with works of sculpture, which, in their careful 
execution, they closely approach. At the same time 
imagination and free imitation of nature had their 
place. From Asia Minor comes a series of interesting 
statuettes representing grotesque creatures, mounte¬ 
banks, hawkers, etc., treated with a firm and swift 
hand, which show us that the Greek spirit under¬ 
stood caricature. (Fig. 82.) 

The most recent of Asiatic manufactories appears 
to be that of Tarsus, the products of which are not 
anterior to the times of the Seleiicida;, It is known 
to us principally by fragments, in part in the Louvre 
and in part in the British Museum, which came from 
a hillock called Gucuslu-Kalah (Belvedere Fort), near 
the walls of ancient Tarsus. The excavations were 
made under the direction of \V. Barker, in 1845, and 
of T.anglois, in 1852.* The result of the observations 

* Sec Ileuzey, Les Fragments de Tarse an A fusee du Louvre^ 
ill Gazette des Beaux-Arts^ 1876. 
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of Meuzey is that these fragments were pieces of 


refuse material that had 
been injured in the 
firing; rejected by the 
modellers, and thrown 
together, they made in 
time a large mass. In 
spite of their humble 
origin, these terra-cottas 
have a real value. They 
exhibit all the features 
of the prevalent style 
after the time of Alex¬ 
ander—that which the 
diffusion of Hellenistic 
civilisation extended to 
all regions of the Greek 
world. The modellers 
of Tarsus seem to be con¬ 
nected with the school 
of sculpture that had 
its centres at Rhodes, 
Tralles, and Pergamum ; 
they copied the works 
of these sculptors, and 
thus among the frag¬ 
ments in the Louvre is 
to be found a group 
representing the famous 
Laccoon group. At the 
same time their style had 

R 2 



Fig. 82.—i*edlar. 
(Grotesque Figuriue from Asia Minor.) 

something of the theatrical 
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and affected taste that prevailed*under the successors 
of Alexander. 

The subjects figured are equally worthy of atten¬ 
tion. They exhibit a curious combination and 
mixture of types taken from Hellenic mythology, 
with Oriental attributes. The distinctive character- 



FiG. 83,— TERRA-COrrA FRAGMENT FROM TARSUS. 

istics of divinities are often mixed and confounded ; 
at the same time local divinities, like Men and Atys, 
are often figured. These are most valuable materials 
for the study of that process of assimilation brought 
about in Asia Minor after the Greek conquest, 
which mingled native and local forms of worship 
with mythological beliefs originating among the 

Greeks proper. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL QUESTIONS IN THE HISTORY OF 

CERAMIC ART. 

Gerhard: Rnpporlo VolccnU^ 1831. 

Otto Jams : Introduction to his B€schf£»hnn^ lUr Vcuifuammlun^ Ad;i/^ 
Luiixi}tg*5 in drr Finakothtk su Munchtn^ *854. 

Ch- Lenormant and De Witte: Introduction to their dliU <Us Monuuunts 
c^ramographi^ufSy 1844 

Db Wittb : tides sur Us teases pcinls^ 1865. 

Bikck ; History of AtuUnt PotUry^ 2nd ed.^ 1873, 

A. Di'mont : Print tires c^ranti^ttes de la Grice propre^ 1874 • 

A. D UMONT and Chaixain : Les Ciramiques de la Gricepropre^ 1881 
Gerhard: Auserlesene^rieckischc Vasenbilder^ 1840—1858, 

Very little is known about painting among the 
Greeks. Descriptions given by ancient writers of 
the works of Polygnotus, of Zeuxis, of Apelles, of 
Parrhasius, of Protogenes, etc., arc not sufficient to 
give us an exact idea; and the paintings of Pompeii, 
where one finds occasionally a reminiscence of cele¬ 
brated compositions, belong especially to the history 
of art in Italy. They betray, besides, the pre¬ 
dominant taste of a somewhat degenerate age, which 
may be termed the Alexandrine or Hellenistic age. 
In the absence of other monuments, ceramic paintings 
have a peculiar value. They represent a branch of 
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an art, the principal works of which are lost to us. 
But not for this only do we take interest in painted 
vases; the subjects that decorate them, by reason of 
their variety, are like an illustrated commentary on 
all Greek antiquity. Mythological scenes, where 
figure all the Olympian divinities, heroic legends, 
religious and funeral ceremonies, gymnastic exercises, 
scenes of feasting, of betrothal, of marriage, of the 
toilette, etc.; all these subjects are depicted upon the 
vases, and revive for us all antiquity in its religious 
and familiar life. We may judge of the importance 
of these data by the number of the painted vases that 
have been preserved. There are not less than 20,000* 
scattered through museums and private collections.t 
The first painted vases to attract the attention of 
scholars, about the close of the seventeenth century, 
were found in Tuscany; the general opinion was 
that they were products of Etruria; hence the de¬ 
signation Etruscan vases, which is now universally 
discarded. It is not necessary to examine all the 
erroneous theories to which the interpretation of 
Greek vases gave rise during the eighteenth century. 

* Birch, History of Ancient PoUtry^ p. 149. 

f Museum of the Louvre, and Cabinet des Medailles, in Paris; 
British Museum, Catalogue of the Greek and Etruscan Vases in the 
British Museum ; Berlin, catalogue by Furtwangler, 1885; Munich, 
Otto Jahn, Beschreibnng der Vasensammlung Kiinig Ludwig's in der 
Pinakothek zu Munchen, 1854; Naples, Bourbon Museum, Heydcniann, 
Vasensammlung des Museo Nazionale zu Neapel, 1874 » St. Petersburg, 
Museum of the Hermitage, catalogue by Stephani, 1869; Athens, 
Museum of Varvakeion : Collignon, Catalogue des Vases feints dn 
Muste de la Socit'te arch. (TAthlnes, 1878. 
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To Winckelmann belongs the honour of discovering 
the Hellenic origin of painted vases; and James 
Miliingen in the beginning of the present century 
founded a school of simpler and more reasonable 
criticism. The discovery of the necropolis of Vulci in 
Etruria, near the Ponte della Badia (1828), is a most 
important item in the history of the study of painted 
and inscribed vases. Many thousand painted vases 
were brought to light, and the work of Gerhard on the 
vases of Vulci marked the beginning of a new school 
of research, which substituted knowledge for guesses. 
French and other foreign scholars, among whom 
Gerhard, Panofka, Otto Jahn, Charles Lenormant, 
and De Witte, occupy the front rank, have introduced 
method into these studies.* 

While at the present time an exclusively Etruscan 
origin is no longer attributed to painted vases, the 
question as to the place of their production remains 
one of the most difficult of archaeological problems. 
From whence came those vases of Greek type found 
in Etrurian tomb-cities, .styled Italo-Grcek vases? 
Were they imported from Greece, or is it better to 
suppose them the products of local workshops, imita¬ 
tions made by Italian artists of models brought from 
Greece ? We cannot admit the opinion of Otto Jahn, 
advocated previously by G. Kramer, according to 
which all vases found in Italy, with a few rare excep¬ 
tions, were produced in Greece, perhaps even in 
Athens. This rigid system leaves no place for the 

• Furlwiingler, whose calalogue of the vases in the Berlin Museum 
is a model, promises an Handbuch iiber die gmch. Vasenmalerei. 
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activity of Italian potters. The solution of this 
question can only be attained by the careful com¬ 
parison of Italo-Greck vases with those of Greece 
proper. 

There can be no doubt that in the sixth and fifth 
centuries li.C. importations from Greece into Italy 
were very frequent: this is proved by fact. In Greece 
and in Italy have been found vases identical in 
style, with similar subjects ; and this coincidence is 
especially striking in the archaic period. The testi¬ 
mony of history confirms that of these facts. It is 
known that about 655 B.C. (Olym. XXXI. 2) the Corin¬ 
thian Demaratus, driven from Corinth by the tyrant 
Cypsclus, emigrated to Tarquinii, accompanied by 
two artists, Eucheir and Eugrammus.* The legendary 
name Eugrammus, “ one who traces beautiful lines,” 
seems to signify simply that Demaratus brought with 
him potters skilled in the art of decorating vases. 
Thus docs the existence in Etruria of Greek earthen- 
ware, covered with inscriptions in Corinthian charac¬ 
ters, find an easy explanation. The abundance of 
the commerce between Greece and Italy in later 
epochs is furthermore proved by definite facts. Certain 
signatures of artists are to be read at once on vases 
found in Greece, and on pottery from the tomb-cities 
of Italy.f This argument settles the question. 


* Pliny, NJI. XXXV. 152. 

t A. Dumont, reininres ceramiijiies de la Grice propre^ p. 5 * 
The n.inics recovered by Dumont on vases from Greece proper are 
the following: (i) on black-figured vases, Chares, Cheiron, Ergo- 
(imus, Exekias, Nearchus, Scythes, Timonidas, Tleson, son of 
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It is beyond doubt, however, that at one time the 
Italo-Greek districts had their local workshops, and 
that Greek vases were imitated in Italy. We draw 
this inference from the study of Italian pottery, which 
betrays, especially at the time of decline, a very 
marked local style. To sum up, wc must admit 
frequent importations in the sixth and fifth centuries 
u.C, community in inspiration, imitation in Italy of 
types peculiar to Greece proper, commercial rela¬ 
tions at all times, and also the importance of local 
fabrics, which increases the further we are separated 
from the best epoch. Such seems to be the truth 
on the question as to the resemblance between Greek 
and Italian pottery.* 

We shall, then, be justified, in our general discus¬ 
sion, in applying the same principles to Italo-Greek 
vases as to vases from Greece proper, and to regard 
them all as products of Hellenic industry which 
wrought under the influence of the same traditions in 
all the Greek countries bordering on the Mediter- 

ranean.f 

Nearchus, Pasias, Ckelis, Nicosthcncs, Gamedcs 5 (2) on rcd-figure<l 
vxses, Hegias, Hilinus, Psiax, Xenophantus. The names of Cachrylion, 
Teisias, Procle*, and Mcgadcs, should be added to the list. The .signatures 
of Greek artists upon vases have been collected by Klein, Z)/V griech. 
Vasen mit Mcisiersigttafurai {DenkschrifUtt der Wiener Aiad.), 1883. 

* Dumont, p. 25. 

t It should, meantime, be noted that though painted vases are 
Greek and not Etruscan, Etruria had a special industry—that of vases of 
black clay with low reliefs, the so-called bucchero turo. These are found 
usually in a limited territory, between the Tiber on the south, and Sienna 
on the north. This is the national pottery of Etruria. [Specimens have 
been found in Rhodes, etc.] 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE FORMS AND TECHNIQUE OF PAINTED 

VASES. 

§ I. FORMS OF VASES. 

The nomenclature of Greek vases is far from being de¬ 
finitely established. Among the varied forms created 
by the fancy of the potter there are some that we can¬ 
not designate by special terms. Thus, in collections 
of Greek vases, it is customary to direct the reader, in 
the case of each vase, to a table of general forms, in 
which the forms are known by numbers. This method, 
while scientifically precise, has the advantage of sup¬ 
plying means of reference to forms for which no 
name is given. And yet there are certain designations 
that are clearly established and definite. The im¬ 
portant work of Panofka,* revised and completed 
by other scholars, has fixed the meaning of a great 
many names. These names have been adopted by 
all archaeologists of the present time, and apply to 

* Panofka, Rccherches sur Us vMtabUs Nows des Vases grecs, 1S29; 
Lelronne, Observations sur Us Noms des Vases £rees, etc. Paris, 1833» 
Cf. Ussing, De Nominibus Vasorunty 1844; Ch. Lenormant and de 
Witte, Introduction to their ^ilite des Monuments chamographtques 
Lau, Diegriechischen Vasen, ihre Formen und Decorations System, 1877 
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well-recogniscd forms. Wc will here mention the most 
common and at the same time the simplest types. 

The amphora (a/ti^opeik) is a vase with ovoidal 
body, mounted on a foot that sometimes has the form 
of a truncated cone. T. wo handles arc attached to the 
neck and to the upper part of the body. The 
dimensions of the amphora vary 
from the amphoridion used for 
domestic purposes up to the mag¬ 
nificent and richly painted amphora 
which figured among wedding pre¬ 
sents in a nuptial procession, as 
may be seen on a beautiful vase 
in the Museum at Athens. These 
great amphora; were simply ob¬ 
jects of luxury, since specimens of 
them found in our museums seem 
to have no hollow interior, and could not, therefore, 
have been put to any use. 

The crater (/epar^p) was generally of great size. 
According to the etymology of the name, it is the vase 
used for mixing water and wine. Its form is spreading, 
the mouth or opening is wide, and two small handles 
are attached to the lower part of the body. The 
oxybaphon is derived directly from it, with this differ¬ 
ence, however—that the handles are placed higher up, 
and arc attached just under the orifice of the vase. 
The orifice itself, instead of expanding like the calyx 
of a flower, as in the crater, is joined to the body 
by an oblique moulding. 

The celcbe («e\e/ 9 »?) presents forms similar to the 
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two preceding, but at the neck it grows narrower, 



Eic;. S5. Vic.. 86. 

CRATER. crater: HANDLES WITH VOLUTES. 




Fig. 88.—celebe. 


and the two handles are fi.ved into the lower surface 
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of a large fiat border which crowns the opening of 



Fig. 89.—stamnus. Fig. 90. -hydria. 


the vase. The stamnus (o-Ta/ii/o?) is likewise narrower 
at the neck, and has two 


handles or ears placed upon 
the upper part of the body 
of the vase. 

The hydria {vBpia) is 
characterised by the neck 
that surmounts its ovoidal 
body, and by its three 
handles, one of which, at 
the back, is attached to the 
mouth and rises above it; 
the other two, like elbows, 



are applied to the sides of Fig- 9*— cali’is. 


thevase. T\\q calpis(KoXTrcfi) 

differs from the hydria only as to the handle at the 
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back, which is lower ; the pelice (TreX/v?;) has only two 
handles placed at the neck of the vase, which is joined 
to the body by a curve scarcely perceptible. 

The ccnochoe (plvo')(orj) is usually of 
smaller dimensions, and exhibits most 
elegant outlines. The single handle 
which adorns the back is delicate and 
is gracefully curved ; the edges of the 
orifices at three places are, as it were, 
bent inward, and thus outline a trefoil. 
Not uncommonly, at the best period 
of ceramic art, the cenochoe, like other 
vases of small size, is decorated with 
most exquisite paintings; certain speci¬ 
mens from Attica are perfect masterpieces. The 
prochoos (7r/3o;i^oo9) differs but slightly from the cenochoe. 
It is the vase that the Homeric poet puts into the 



Fig, 92. 

CENOCHOE. 



hands of cup-bearers in the Oaj'ssej'* The epichysis 
{iiri'yvGL^;) is also a variety of the cenochoe. 

Amongst the most elegant vases should be placed 
the cup or cylix (/cuXtf). Sometimes it is without a 


* Horn., OJyss. xviii. 397. 
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foot {apodal); sometimes it rests upon a foot, light 
in design, above which it expands to a considerable 
size. The cylix is more or less shallow ; frequently 
it is almost flat The cyathus (/rya^o?) is a cylix with 
a single handle, and the hohniis (oX/io?) is a sort of 
cylix with a very slender foot, and is without a handle. 



When the flat handles of the cylix are attached to a 
vase without a foot, gradually diminishing in diameter 
towards the base, the vase is called a scyphus 

The cantharns {KavQapoi) is pre-eminently the 
Dionysiac vase ;* it is a large cup, furnished with two 
very elevated handles; it has a foot, and was often 


• In Ihe combat between the Centaurs and the Lapith*. painted by 
Hippeus, the contestants strike at each other with canthari. Cf. Athen* 
»us, xi. 474 D, on the carchesion. [In Athenjeus. Deipn. xi., are given 
the names of many Greek vases and cups, with descriptions.] 
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decorated with subjects taken from the cycle of 
Dionysus. The carchesion (Kapxoo'iov) differs from it 



Fic. 96. Fig. 97. Fig. 98. 

CARCHESION. LECYTHUS. OLl'E. 


in its dimensions, and in its handles, which are 



Fig. 99-—aryballic 

LECYTHUS. 


attached by a sort of bolt to the 
sides of the vase. 

The carefully moulded and 
delicate forms of certain other 
vases, as well as their small size, 
indicate that they were designed to 
receive liquids more precious than 
wine or water. Such is the lecythus 

a sort of cruet used for 
perfumes, where the slender body 
is terminated by an elegant neck, 
with a conical opening ; this type, 
when of Athenian workmanship, 


often presents forms of rare beauty. The oipc (oXth;), 
derived from it has a more rounded body, and a more 
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open neck. The handle is very elevated, and is 
attached at the edge of the orifice and at the base of 
the neck. When the lecythus, instead of being elon¬ 
gated, becomes rounded and has a spherical body, it 
is called an aryhallic lecythus; it resembles the aryballus 
(ttpu^aXXo?), which is a spherical vase without a foot 
with a contracted neck, which terminates in a wide 
flat brim, and is attached to the body of the vase by a 
veiy short handle. The aryballus was used to hold 


Oo 

Fig. 102. Fig. 103. 

COTYUSCUS. ALAUASTRON. 

the oil with whicli athletes rubbed themselves down; 
it figures often in bathing scenes, and in scenes of the 
palestra and of the gymnasium. The bombylius 

is an elongated aryballus; it has a flat 
brim, furnished with a solid handle pierced with a 
small hole. With a body very slender at the base, but 
widening above, it becomes the cotylisais {Korv\(<^Ko<i). 

These vases are not all designed to hold liquids. 
The pyxis (ttv^V) is in fact a toilette box, having a body 
which IS set into a lid, furnished with a ring of bronze. 
Scenes from the toilette,-which often ornament the 



Fig. ioo. Fig. loi. 

ARYBALLUS. BOMBYLIUS. 
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lid, recall the uses of the pyxis ; in one of these vases, 
discovered in Athens, were found pastilles of paint. 
The alabastron likewise had its place in the toilette. 
In the scenes represented, it is found in the hands of 
goddesses, or of attendants attiring their mistresses. 
It is a vase of elongated form, with a narrow neck, 
and is sometimes of alabaster or of coloured glass. 



In this rapid surv'ey we are far 
from having exhausted the series of 
forms created by Greek potters. 
One can obtain an idea of the fer¬ 
tility of their invention only by 
seeing on the shelves of a museum 
these varied shapes, often borrowed 


Fig. 104.- RHYTON. from types of animal and of veget¬ 
able life. A vase now represents 


a hare, or a bird ; now it is a human foot sandalled; 
again it represents two shells fitted together. In this 
class of vases the most remarkable is the rhyton 


(puToV), which often has the form of a curved horn; 
the pointed part represents the head of an animal, of 
an ox or of a horse, surmounted by a large spreading 
neck, to which a handle is attached. At times the 
rhyton is no more than a drinking-horn, from which 
may flow a thin stream of liquid; it is then an actual 
receptacle, furnished with a foot, the central part being 
formed by a head in relief. Such is a beautiful rhyton 
in the Museum at Athens, representing the head of 
an Ethiopian, with lips painted a vivid red. When 
potters abandoned classic forms their fancy knew no 
bounds. The vase was decorated with reliefs, which 
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became the essential part. These mixed products 
belong as much to the class of terra-cottas as to that 
of painted vases. 

§ 2. TECHNIQUE OF VASES. 

It is chiefly to the labours and experiments of the 
Due de Luynes* that we are indebted for our know¬ 
ledge of the manufacture of Greek vases. The minute 
analyses of this scholar have thrown light upon the 
principal points in question. 

The clay used by the potters was very fine, and 
was carefully prepared ; the vase was made on the 
potter’s wheel, and the workman afterwards attached 
the neck and handles. After the first baking, which 
left the clay still soft, the artist, whose business it 
was to paint the vase, traced his subject upon it with 
a blunt or rounded point, marking the main outlines.f 
The process of painting varied, according as the 
vase was decorated with black figures on a red ground 
(black-figured vases), or with red figures on a black 
ground (red-figured vases). 

In the former case it is the natural colour of the 
clay that gives the red ground for the painting. The 
figures stand out like black silhouettes, which the artist 
obtains by filling in the outlines of the sketch with 

* delV Imtituto M Corn arch., Vol. IV., p. 138^ 

t We can sUU see upon certain vases traces of this sketch, as on a 
cyhx in the Museum at Athens : CoUignon, Catai. dcs Vases peintsdu 
Mush (FAthhtcs^yiQ, 462; the same on a cylix signed Cachrylion, 
Butt^ <U la SociiU dcs Antiquaires de France, 1878, p. 47. These 

tracing constituted the first sketch, by means of which the artist 
essayed to define his subject. 

S 2 
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colour ;* details, such as the muscles, the folds of gar¬ 
ments, the features of the face, etc., are drawn after¬ 
wards with a dry point, which attacks the black tint, 
and causes the natural colour of the clay to reappear. 
This is the most ancient method. It is followed in 
vases of the archaic style. 

When vases were ornamented with red figures on 
black ground, the technique was very different. The 
sketch was made with a fine brush charged with black 
paint; the artist with a heavier brush then surrounded 
these outlines with a bold uniform tint which isolated 
them, and afterwards retouched with a black coating 
all the ground of the vase. The details of the figures, 
thus standing free upon the red colour of the clay, 
were then traced with a fine pencil in lines of exceed¬ 
ing delicacy. 

Black was not the only colour employed ; for re¬ 
touching, use was made of white, and of purplish-red, to 
heighten the details of the black figures. Later, poly¬ 
chrome paintings became popular, especially in the 
fourth and third centuries B.C. To the most carefully 
finished vases were applied gildings that heightened 
still more the richness of the painting, upon which blue, 
green, bright yellow, and brownish-red were lavished. 
Finally, certain vases, particularly the lecythi of 
Athenian manufacture, were covered with a white 
coating, which was carefully polished, and easily lent 
itself to work with the brush. 

Inscriptions accompanying the figures, or relating 


• This black colour had for a base oxide of iron. 
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to the artist, are traced with a brush, either with llic 
brilliant black used for the figures, or with the other 
colours used in retouching; sometimes inscriptions 
are engraved with a sharp-pointed instrument after the 
manner of graffiti. 

The work in the vases is thus twofold: that of 
the potter, and that of the designer and painter. 
This co-operation is attested by the signatures of _ 
artists placed upon vases.* Thus the Francois Vase 
of the gallery of Florence, one of the most beautiful 
black-figured vases known, bears the double signature 
of the potter, Ergotimus, and of the draughtsman, 
Clitias, 'EpyoTifio^: iTrolrjaeu, KXitjW 11 eypayfrcv.'f 
The word eTroirja-ev usually refers to the modeller, 
who gave to the vase its elegant form, and the 
word ^payjreu to the artist who covered it with 
figures, which were first drawn and then painted.j 
Sometimes the potter is also the designer. In that 
case his name is usually followed by the phrase, 
^pa^|r 6 v fcal eTroirjaei/. These signatures arc most 
important in the study of ceramic art. 

It Ls not easy to define the amount of invention that 
belongs to the designer in the decoration of vases ; 
it is certain that he employed neither pointers nor 
tracings. Sketches in which we can follow the outlines 

• See De WiUe, Fabticants et DcssinaUurs dcs Vasa 

peintSy 1848 . 

t EPr 0 TJM 03 EnOlESENEN (sic) KAITIA2 MErPA4>5EN. 

X The word ypifttv refers not to the ypa<t>a( paintings, but to the 
ypdpfiaTay which are the lines drawn. It was here that the talent of the 
artist showed itself. An ordinary workman could fill in with colours the 
outlines sketched by the more skilled artist. 
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indicate the gropings, as it were, of the artist, who is 
feeling his way. But did he copy a model? We 
admit that the pictures of the most famous painters 
might have been reproduced by the painter of vases; 
it is exceedingly probable that for certain common 
subjects the artist had a model before his eyes, which 
he imitated more or less exactly, reducing or adding 
figures, according to the space to be filled up. But 
he was not obliged to make a slavish copy; numerous 
vases certify that originality and fancy asserted them¬ 
selves. The artists in vases were assuredly of.an 
humble order. And yet in a people, the most artistic 
that has ever existed, the humblest works recall the 
traditions of the grand style. Art and trade were not 
strictly divided, and in his limited domain the painter 
of vases could attain and maintain a certain inde¬ 
pendent individuality. 
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CHAPTER III 

CLASSIFICATION OF I’AINTEO VASES, 

The safest method in the study of ceramic paintings 
consists in classifying them in chronological order 
according to the style of their decoration. In this way 
groups are formed which present distinct characteris¬ 
tics, and correspond to the different ages of ceramic 
industry. No one can fail to recognise the import¬ 
ance of this classification in the history of Greek art ; 
it is through the succession of styles that we can 
follow, from one group to another, the development of 
taste in general, which left its mark on painted vases, 
as well as on the most beautiful marbles. It should 
be added that of this class of monuments the most 
numerous specimens are preserved ; it thus offers a 
continuous series from the beginnings of Greek art 
to the time of decline. 

Painted vases range themselves at once into 
three principal groups, each of which has several 
subdivisions:— 

1. Vases OF ANTIQUE STYLE. ■ 

2. Black-figured vases. 

3. Red-figured vases, and vases of later style. 
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VVe will endeavour to state briefly the characteris¬ 
tics in technique of the special varieties under each of 
these groups.* 

§ I. VASES OF THE ANTIQUE STYLE. 

(1) Santorin pottery, —It is well known that the 
vases found at Santorin under the pozzuolana, and 
earlier in origin than the submergence of the island, 
are among the most ancient remains of civilisation in 
Hellenic countries.f They go back as far as eighteen 
or twenty centuries B.c. The ornaments that deco¬ 
rate them are very simple, and more commonly are 
taken from the vegetable kingdom. One characteristic 
feature of this barbaric pottery is the invitation of the 
human form, and in particular of the female head 
and bust, which the potter has sought to reproduce 
in modelling in clay. 

(2) Vases of the antique style of the Cyclades, —The 
designation Phoenician vases of the Cyclades^ some¬ 
times applied to these vases, is far from being ac¬ 
curate ; it is admitted, however, that the date of 
the manufacture of this pottery coincides with the 
Phoenician sway in the Greek Archipelago, and is not 
later than the twelfth or thirteenth century B.C. These 
vases arc found in the Greek islands, Milo, Santorin 


* See A. Dumont, Pcintuns ctramitfues de la Gricepropn\ 
t See Book I., chap. i. The Museum of the £coIe Franfaise in 
Athens possesses a rich collection of unpublished vases. Several arc re¬ 
produced in the work by MM. Dumont and Chaplain, Les Ctrami^ues 
de la Gricepropre, plates I. II. 




Fig. 105.—vase of the primitive style of the cyclades. 


• The vases of this style from Santorin are subsequent in origin to 
the submergence of the island, and have been found above the 
pozzuolana. 
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great jars, with a grey earth-coloured ground, decorated 
in zones, curved lines, zigzag lines drawn in dull brown 
sometimes heightened by a retouching of lilac or 
light pink. The human figure no longer appears. 
The specimen here given (Fig. 105) is from Thera; 
the ground of the clay is whitish, and its decoration, 
consisting of concentric circles, of zones, and of 
chevrons, is in dark brown or orange. 

(3) Vases tvith geometric decoration. —These vases 
are found all over Greece, in Mycenae, in JEgina., in 
Attica, etc. They are the product of a national art, 
that owed nothing to foreign imitations, and for this 
reason deserve serious examination.* These vases 
differ from the type of the Cyclades in their 
regular system of ornamentation, which is essentially 
rectilinear or geometric. The most important group 
of this class is formed by pottery found at Athens. 
It is to these vases that we are indebted for the 
detail of the ornamentation.f 

The forms of the vases vary from the amphora 
down to the smallest cups. The paintings arc done 
in red-brown, passing sometimes into black, upon the 
reddish ground of the clay. The decoration consists 
of meander patterns, oblique lines, chevrons, rosettes, 
concentric circles, often most carefully executed ; on 


• .See A. Conze, Zuf Geschichte <ter Anfiin^e dtr griechischen Kunsty 
1S70-1S73. 

t See HirschfelcI, Anuali delF Inst.y 1872. The pottery of 
Myccnaj forms the subject of a special work, of which a portion has 
already appeared : Mykenische Thongejasstf by Furlwangler an<l 
Lceschcke, Berlin, 1879. 
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some vases the rosettes are outlined with compasses. 
It is quite probable that this pottery was nothing 
more than an attempt to reproduce the decoration of 
metallic vases. This hypothesis is all the more 
plausible in that certain clay tripods betray in their 
forms and in their modelling an evident imitation of 
metallic tripods.* To these geometric patterns were 



Fig, 106.—geometric style, from mycrn/E. 
(From Dr. Schliemann's Afyce/Kr.) 


often added representations of animals : horses, stags, 
deer, and birds. These figures of animals, executed 
rudely and awkwardly, have a peculiar type of their 
own, which prevents them from being confounded with 
those of the following period, where Oriental imitations 
are very clear. The human figures, which are arranged 
in zones on Attic vases of geometric style, have all 

* Conze, /.e.t plate vii.; Coliignon, Caial. dts yorespeints iVAthhies^ 
No. 31. 
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the characteristics of the most primitive art; they are 
no more than very rude silhouettes. The breast is 
disproportionately large, the waist slender, the thighs 
have an exaggerated development. The scenes 
represented are processions, warriors on their chariots, 
funeral obsequies, and the laying-out of the dead 
(Trpo^eo-t?).* The plan of this brief sketch makes 
it impossible for us to enter into the theories to 
which the peculiar characteristics of this geometric 
style have given rise. It is sufficient to recall the fact 
that this style is found in northern countries, and that 
it must have been common to the Indo-European 
people before it broke up into separate branches. 
With regard to pottery of this kind from Greece 
it must be admitted that no date later than the tenth 
century B.C. can be attributed to it. Whether, with 
Conze, we give these vases the name Peiasgic, or a 
totally different name, it is beyond doubt that they 
were manufactured in Greece throughout a long 
period, before relations with the Asiatic Orient had 
furnished Greek potters with the models which after¬ 
wards became the inspiration of ceramic artf 

(4) Vases from Milo .—Oriental influences are 
clearly apparent upon vases found at Milo that 
date from the eighth or from the seventh century B.C. 

* The most remarkable specimens are in the office of the Minister 
of Education in Athens. [Fig. 107 represents the irp 6 $€<ris. Certain 
vases of this style are also called Dipylon vases, from the locality 
(Dipylon at Athens) where they were found.] 

t This style was preserved much later, probably through the influ¬ 
ence of tradition, 
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By the side of rectilinear decorations, which arc sur- 
.vivals of the ancient geometric style, arc seen zones 
of animals Oriental in character, and decorative mo¬ 
tives peculiar to Asia, such as chimreras face to face. 
At the same time, Greek gods arc figured in their Hel¬ 
lenic forms. These vases form a transition series. 



Fig. 107.—fragment of an Athenian vase of antique style. 


and are nearly contemporary with the earliest vases 
of the following class.* 

(5) Vases of the Corinthian ox Asiatic style .—These 
vases are often called Corinthian vases, because a 
number of them have been found in tombs in the 
neighbourhood of Corinth. They are found, how¬ 
ever, in all portions of the Hellenic world, and even 
in Etrurian tomb-cities. The distinctive character¬ 
istic of these vases is their decoration, the motives of 
which come immediately from the East. On them 


• See Conze, MtliscJu Thcngejami 1862, 
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wc find the rosette of Assyrian monuments and 
figures of fantastic beings, half-human, half-animal; 

birds with human heads 



Fig. ioS. 

llOMBYLIUS FROM TANAGRA, 
CORINTHIAN STYLE. 


wearing the Oriental 
polus ; flying personages 
with wings curved 
backward—all of them 
symbols which had sig¬ 
nificance only in the 
East, and which were 
copied by the Greeks 
without being under¬ 
stood. The most fre¬ 
quent forms of this class 
of vases are the spherical 
aryballus, the bombylius, 
the alabastron, and the 
deep cylix. The clay is 
ycllowisli-whitc, and the 
paintings, according to 
the period, arc dull or 
more vivid, and finally 
even of an intense black 
relieved with purple and 
red.* The manufac¬ 
ture of these vases con¬ 
tinued for quite a long 
time, up to the period 
of black-figured vases 


* The Louvre possesses n rich collection of them. Specimens may 
be found in the work of M. de Longpericr, Musie Natolcon ///. 
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properly so called. As it is very difficult to class 
vases chronologically, we must limit ourselves to 
grouping them according to subjects in the follow¬ 
ing order:—i, vases with zones of animals ; 2, vases 
with human figures; 


3, vases with mytho¬ 
logical subjects and 
inscriptions. 

I. These vases, 
which are of large 
size, arc decorated 
with several zones 
of animals, such as 
lions, goats, tigers, 
antelopes, usually 
figured as fronting 
each other, sometimes 
as marching in file. 
The colours are often 
retouched in pur¬ 
plish-red, while the 
details of the muscles 
are indicated by lines 
drawn with a dry 
point. Rosettes fill 
up the field of the 



Fig. 109.—CORINTHIAN VASE WITH 
ZONES OF ANIMALS. 


zones. 


2. Upon vases with figures of persons, subjects 
taken from Greek mythology are represented between 
zones of animals. This decorative system is borrowed 
directly from the East. The Greeks copied it 
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cither from stuffs and carpets woven in the East, or 
from metal cups of Cyprus or of Assyria, through the 
instrumentality of the Phoenicians. 

3. At length, in the seventh century B.C., inscrip¬ 
tions in Corinthian characters appear upon vases 
with mythological subjects. Persons are designated 
by their names, traced in archaic Greek letters, which 
arc those of the Corinthian alphabet in the seventh 
century B.C. The most remarkable specimen is a 
pyxis found at Mertese (Dodwcll vase), which repre¬ 
sents the Calydonian Boar Hunt. Each person has 
his name : G€p(TavBpo<;, AaKov, AvBpvTUS, 

A\Ka, AopcpuiX'^^t AyafiepLvov. It is upon vases of 
this series that the earliest signatures of artists may 
be read, as that of Chares, or that of Timonidas 
of Corinth on a vase in the museum at Athens repre¬ 
senting Achilles watching for Tro'ilus. 

The manufacture of this class of vases was certainly 
very widely extended. Commerce scattered them 
in all parts of the Hellenic world ; they arc to be 
found in Etruria, and the presence in this countiy 
of the Corinthian colony led by Demaratus must 
have contributed to bring this style into favour. 
From Cervetri—ancient Agylla (or C^re) of the 
Etruscans—come the greater part of the vases 
of the Corinthian style now in the Louvre :* they 
form an exceedingly rich collection, without its 
equal in Europe. We shall mention only one of the 
best known vases from this collection, a large cclebe, 


* The Campana Collection. 
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decorated with a band of animals, and above with a 
half-zone of figures. The scene represented is taken 
from Homer, and represents the departure of Hector, 



Fig. no.—CORINTHIAN vase, with figures of persons and 

INSCRIPTIONS.—DEPARTURE OF HECTOR. 


who is about to mount his chariot. The persons that 
surround the hero are Trojan warriors and members 
of the family of Priam, (Fig, 110.) 

There is a general agreement in dating the earliest 
of these vases with inscriptions from the earlier half of 
T 
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the seventh century B.c (660 B.C.). The date is in this 
case of great importance, as it enables us to establish 
the interesting relations existing between the style of 
vase-paintings and that of other contemporary monu¬ 
ments. We have already spoken of the celebrated 
chest of Cypsclus,* that was for its time one of the 
wonders of metal-work ; the style of the figures with 
which it was covered, the arrangement of the subjects 
upon it, its inscriptions, written boustrophedon^^ f.f’., 
from left to right and then from right to left 
alternately—all these items are explained by an 
examination of Corinthian vases. Admitting for the 
chest of Cypselus the date of the thirtieth Olympiad 
(660 B.C.), we see that it is older by only a few years 
than the most ancient Corinthian vases. It cannot be 
doubted that these monuments exhibit the same 
inspirations, the same methods. This was the age 
when Greek genius had hardly detached itself from 
Asiatic influences. By the side of subjects purely 
Hellenic are to be found foreign motives of decora¬ 
tion borrowed from the East. 

The manufacture of Corinthian vases reaches back 
to the period of primitive vases. A large number 
of these ceramic products also exhibit the technical 
methods pursued in the following period, and nearly 
approach the black - figured ware. Thus upon 
Corinthian vases of the later type the flesh of female 
figures is painted in white, as are also the long tunic 

* See Book I., ch. iii., p. 29. 

t BovffTpof-nUy, literally, like the furrows drawn by oxen, that 
return on their steps at the end of each furrow. 
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of the charioteers, and the episcnia^ or emblems, on 
the shields. 

A more detailed system of classification would 
make a place at the beginning of the following class 
for those vases in which the principles of black- 
figure painting arc applied at the same time with 
Asiatic ornamentation. Wc must here confine our¬ 
selves, in order not unduly to multiply divisions, to 
specifying the class of vases that formed the transi¬ 
tion between the Corinthian style and that of black- 
figured vases. 

§ 2.—BLACK-FIGURED VASES. 

The period of black-figured vases extends from 
the sixtieth to the eightieth Olympiad (540 B.c,— 
460 B.C.), not to mention ceramic products of a later 
age, in which, even until the fourth century B.C., the 
same process was revived and imitated. The style 
of these paintings, like that of the primitive mas¬ 
ters, has all the marks of archaic art: stiff figures, 
almost always represented in profile, angular action, 
faces without expression, and uniform in type. Wc 
may add that even after the decline of painting 
in black these characteristics were preserved in a con¬ 
ventional way. We then find intentional faults, and 
awkwardnesses too skilfully represented to be genuine. 
Thus Panathenaic amphorae, some of which are of 
the time of Alexander, exhibit all the features of 
archaic paintings, although they are contemporary 
with the most beautiful red-figured vases. Here 

archaism is affected, and is simply conventionality. 

^ 2 
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We have already indicated the technique of painting 
in black, the use of white colour to distinguish 
women from men, and that of purplish-red to heighten 
the effect of the paintings. It is unnecessary to 
enlarge further upon this point. 

The subjects most commonly figured on this class of 
/ases are taken from mythology, and principally from 
the Dionysiac cycle. Processions of gods are very 
frequent, and these vases arc of great interest in the 
study of the plastic types of Hellenic divinities. 
Scenes from the Trojan war, the Labours of Heracles, 
and Attic myths, especially the myths of Theseus,' 
furnished these vase-painters with most of their 
subjects. 

A compendious classification enables us to divide 
black-figured vases into several series, the principal 
of which are the following: (i) vases with white 
or yellow ground ; (2) vases of the style of Ergotimus 
and of Clitias ; (3) vases of the style of Nicosthenes ; 
(4) vases of the severe style; (5) Panathenaic am- 
phoriE ; (6) common products. 

(i) Vases zvith zvJiite ox yellow ground .—Vases of 
this scries, where black figures stand out upon a coat- 
ing of yellowish white, are still very rare. The 
Cabinet des Mddailles, at Paris, possesses an interest¬ 
ing specimen, known as the Cup of Arcesilas. 
The paintings depict this person (probably a king of 
Cyrenai'ea) * seated under a canopy, surrounded by 
attendants who arc engaged in weighing in balances 

* Perhaps the victor at the Pythian games in the seventy-eighth 
Olympiad (466 u.c.), whom Pindar celebrates in lyih. iv. and v. 
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silphium^ a precious product of Cyrenaica, much 
in demand in Greece.* To the same series belongs 
another cup in the Cabinet dcs Medaillcs, representing 
Ulysses and his companions intoxicating the Cyclops 
Polyphemus, and putting out his single eye with a 
stake heated to a glow in the fire. 

(2) Vases of the style of Ergotimns and of Clitias. 
—The signature of these two artistsf is read with 
certainty only on a single vase, known as the 
Francois Vase of the Museum of Florence. The 
style of painting upon this vase is, ocvertheless, of 
sufficient importance to mark one of the periods in 
the history of Greek ceramic painting. The vase in 
question is one of the wonders of the art of black- 
figured vases. It is a magnificent amphora, and is 
decorated on the body with three zones of subjects. 
Two other zones ornament the neck and the foot; 
even the handles are covered with paintings. The 
principal subject is a procession of divinities, present 
at the marriage of Thetis and Pclcus, in seven quad- 
rigai. Other subjects are the funeral of Patroclus, 
Achilles pursuing Trdilus, the combat between the 
Lapithae and the Centaurs, the Calydonian Boar 
Hunt, Theseus and Ariadne, etc. All these com¬ 
positions are worked out with singular richness, and 
are treated in that severe archaic style which lends 
such a charm to the works of old Greek masters. 
This vase, which is of rare beauty, makes us under- 

• Figured, with colours, in Birch, History, etc. It can hardly be re- 
garded as a caricature. On these vases, cf, Puchstein, Arck.Zeitung, 1881. 

t Eucherus, son of Ergotimns, is also known by his signature. 
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stand with what fertility of resource the metal-workers 
of the Dorian schools had decorated famous monu¬ 
ments, such as the throne of Amycl^ean Apollo, known 

only by descriptions of 
Greek writers. 

(3) Vases of the style 
of NicostJiciies. — The 
vases of this style are 
easily recognised by the 
firmer drawing, but 
principally by the very 
characteristic palmctte 
ornament on the neck 
of the vase. There 
is in them an elegant 
combination of lotus 
flowers and of knots 
that seems peculiar to 
Nicosthcncs and his 
school. The accompany¬ 
ing cut shows a vase 
from the Louvre, signed 
V by this artist. It is de- 

I'lC. III.—VASK OF THE STYLE ^ 

OF Nico.sTHENEs. corated with two zones 



of subjects, one of which 
represents the Sphinx,and perhaps Qldipus. (Fig. 111.) 

The vases signed by Nicosthenes arc numer¬ 
ous. They have been found at Vulci, at Carre, at 
Agrigentum, and in Attica. It is clear that vases 
manufactured by him were very celebrated, and 
the special taste that characterises his works made 
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them highly prized in different parts of the Hellenic 
world. 



Fig. 112.—black-figured hydria. 
{Style of Timagoras.) 


(4) leases of the severe style ,—By this name we 
designate paintings in which colours are more 
rare in the retouching, the effect being chiefly 
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obtained by engraving with a dry point, which brings 
out the details of the body and of costume. The figures . 
arc drawn with great energy, and with an evident 
desire to accent their anatomy. At the same time, 
all trace of Oriental ornamentation has disappeared. 
We have now arrived at the second archaic period. 
The most beautiful specimens of this class are con¬ 
temporaneous with works that in sculpture imme¬ 
diately preceded the period of most perfect art The 
names of artists most frequently found on vases of 
the severe style are those of Timagoras, Amasis, 
Tleson son of Nearchus, and Hermogenes. 

The Louvre possesses a beautiful scries of these 
vases, from which we select for special mention the 
hydria of Timagoras, which exhibits the struggle of 
Heracles with Triton or with Nercus. (Fig. 112.) The 
severe style appears with all its characteristics in a 
painting now in the Museum of Athens. It is a dish 
found at Phalerum, with a painting representing the 
Arming of Achilles. Thetis carries to her son the 
divine armour, which the hero is putting on, in the 
presence of Ncoptolemus and Pcleiis.* 

No other museum in Europe possesses a work 
to be compared with the magnificent amphora, de¬ 
corated with black paintings, found at Cape Kolias, 
now in the Museum of Athens (Varvakeion). The 
principal subject is the laying-out of a corpse 
('rrpoOea-K;). Around the bed women weep with gestures 
of grief, and seem to accompany these with exclama- 


* Collignon, Catal. dti Mtiset d'Athhies^ No. 231. 
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tions. The scene has a striking effect, which is due to 


the austere simplicity 
of the composition, 
and the expression of 
sorrow given to the 
faces. The qualities of 
the style are those of 
an epoch that has at¬ 
tained perfection, and 
black - figured vase- 
painting has produced 
nothing more finished 
than this amphora. 

(5) Panathcnaic 
amphorce. — These 
vases, which were 
given as prizes to 
victors in the Pan- 
athenaic festival, have 
marked peculiarities 
of their own. They 
are in the form of 
amphorce, with covers. 
The painting upon the 
front of the body re¬ 
presents Athena fully 
armed, poising her 
lance as if in battle. 
On each side of the 
goddess is a column, 



which is surmounted 


Fig. 113.—panathenaTc amphora. 


» 7 
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by a cock, an owl, a vase, or the figure of a person. 
In the field, and alongside of the columns, are to be 
read the painted inscriptions, one of which records the 
purpose of the vase, TSIN AGHNH&EN AQAI 2 N 
(“ prize from the contests at Athens”*), The other in¬ 
scription indicates the archon eponymous in office at 
the time of the contest. The painting on the back of 
the vase always indicates the variety of contest for 
which the prize was awarded. These vases are found 
in museums in large numbers, and were exhumed in 
various parts of the Hellenic world, such as Italy, 
Cyrenaica, and elsewhere. Until recently Athens 
furnished but a single example. We now recognise 
Panathenaic amphora in several fragments found in 
Athens near the temple of Athena Polias. These vases 
had undoubtedly been consecrated to the goddess. 
It is also admitted that for this class of vases black- 
figures are not an indication of antiquity. Though 
the archaic style is still followed, it is only through 
tradition, for the names of archons in office in the 
fourth century li.C. may be read upon them, at a 
time when art was far removed from the naive 

archaism of the earlier period. 

(6) Common products ,—We place under this head¬ 
ing a series of vases of which great numbers are found 
in museums, especially in Athens. They have been 
but imperfectly studied. The most numerous are 
lecythi, decorated with paintings rapidly and often 

• On the oldest vases the inscription has the peculiarities of the 
ancient Attic orthography; U., TONAOENEOENAeAGN, rov 
&9Aoy. 
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carelessly executed. Several types are to be dis¬ 
tinguished in this series of vases: 1. Those of the 
type of Phalerum and Boeotia, recognisable by their 
awkward forms, and by the yellow tint of the clay. 
Lecythi of Phalerum have upon their necks a cock 
between two ivy leaves. Kphebic and Dionysiac scenes 
are frequently figured. 2. Athenian type; the forms 
are more elegant, and Attic myths furnish the prin¬ 
cipal subjects for decoration. 3- Locrian type; the 
figures are drawn in black upon a yellowish ground. 
One of the most interesting specimens in the Museum 
at Athens represents Dionysus punishing the Tyr¬ 
rhenian pirates, who are metamorphosed into dolphins. 
This subject is also found on the frie/.e of the 
choragic monument of Lysicrates in Athens. (See 
ante, p. 95.) 

§ 3 . RED-FIGURED VASES AND VASES OF LATER STYLE. 

Vases of this class are by far the most numerous, 
and the varieties of style, which correspond to the 
advance and decline of art, are clearly marked. They 
have certain general characteristics that are in direct 
contrast with those of black-figured vases. Every 
trace of conventionality has vanished ; artists throw 
off methods laid upon them by tradition, and aim at 
true and independent expression. Compositions are 
less overloaded with figures. In place of belts with a 
long row of figures, subjects less ambitious are found, 
especially upon vases of the best workmanship. At 
the same time the execution is more finished, and the 
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details of the figures, drapery, and costume, are treated 
with exquisite purity of taste. 

The manufacture of these vases had certainly 
begun before the close of the preceding period. We 
know of examples that show the simultaneous em¬ 
ployment of the two classes of painting. Besides, 
red-figured vases have been found beneath the debris 
of the old Parthenon, burned by the Persians in 480 
li.C. (Olympiad LXXV.). But though the oldest vases 
of this style may have been contemporary with the 
later black-figured vases, it must be acknowledged 
that the new style was not slow in supplanting the 
old, and that the age of red-figured vases coincides 
with the very long Hellenistic period. Materials are 
wanting by which precise limits may be fixed. In the 
view of most scholars the manufacture of these vases 
had ceased by the first quarter of the second century 
]j.C. The Roman scnatus-consultum on the Bacchanalia 
(186 IJ.C.), interdicting the ceremonies of the Bacchic 
cult, would at the same time have put an end to the 
pottery industry, which furnished the accessories 
necessary for these festivals. 

The vase-paintings of this third period present a 
great variety. They may be grouped into series, the 
most important of which are the following :—(l) vases 
of the severe style ; (2) vases of the second period of 
red-figured ware; (3) vasts of the Attic style, of great 
elegance; (4) common products ; (5) vases enriched 
with gilded ornaments; (6) vases with reliefs; (7) 
white Iccythi of Athens. 

(i) Vascos of the seiwre style ,—Dc Witte well 
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characterises the vase-paintings of this period: — 

“ The compositions of the severe style have some¬ 
what of stiffness. In them are again found, in the 
expression of the face, the forms common upon black- 
figured vases, but we feel that art is about ready 
to break the barriers that obstruct her free course. 
Hair and beard arranged and treated with great care, 
curled locks, garments with stiff folds falling straight, 
characterise the severe style.”* In dating these vases 
we cannot go further back than the first years of the 
fifth century B.C.,nor come down later than the begin¬ 
ning of the fourth century IJ.C. This is the epoch of 
perfected art, of the great schools of Attica and of 
Peloponnesus. As, however, progress is not made at 
the same pace in the domain of the diffeient arts, 
vase-painters remained faithful much longer than did 
sculptors to a certain stiffness of form which was not 
completely given up until the fourth century B.C. In 
spite of these slight differences, it is plain that the vase- 
paintings of this epoch reflect the style of the wonderful 
fifth century B.C; in fact, the ceramic artist must often 
have received inspiration from the masters of paint¬ 
ing. By means of a magnificent amphora in Munich, 
representing the rape of Orithyia by Boreas, Welcker 
has established the affinity between the style of this 
composition and that of Polygnotus, who flourished 
about Olympiad Lxxx. (460 B.C.). The Munich vase 
reproduces the imposing manner of the painter who 
decorated the Lesche at Delphi. Museums are very 


• De Witte, £.tudts sur Us Vasespein/s. 
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rich in vases of this class, but in the front rank should 
be placed the beautiful amphora of the Varvakeion in 
Athens, which depicts a scene of lamentation for the 
dead, and a procession of knights, making ready, with 
lowered lances, to form an escort. 

Without delaying to multiply examples, we will 
mention the principal vases bearing the names of artists, 
especially those that betray an independent manner. 
Andocidcs was one of the earliest artists in this period. 
An amphora signed by him,* of a style still stiff, shows 
the simultaneous employment of black and red paint¬ 
ings. Epictetus belongs also to this transition period 
Although he was at times associated with Nicosthenes 
and Hischylus, who still painted in the black style, he 
placed his signature only on red-figured vases finely 
and carefully executed. Sosias excelled equally in 
the rendering of details, which he treated with rare 
power. He is the author of a celebrated cup in the 
Berlin Museum that shows on the inside the great 
divinities, and on the outside Achilles caring for 
the wounded Patroclus. Euphronius, who ordinarily 
attaches the verb iTroirjaev to his signature, is often 
associated with Cachrylion.f His name, however, is 
read on only one cup. This is a beautiful piece of 
work of the best style, and represents on the outside 
the exploits of Theseus, and on the interior the hero 
together with Athena and Amphitrite. J In this 
composition, which is of a severe elegance, De Witte 
recognises a more or less direct copy of the paintings 

* Bull. deVJnst. arch., 1845. t Cf. Klein, Eupkronios, 1S82. 

\ Edited by De Witte, Monumentsgrecs deVAssociation, etc., No. i. 
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executed by Micon for the Theseum of Athens. The 



Fig. 1 14.—RED-FIGURED CRATER. 

(\^ase of Euphronius.) 

vase of Euphronius, reproduced in Fig. 114, is a crater 
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in the Louvre, representing the contest between 
Apollo and the giant Tityus. Cachrylion is known 
by about ten vases, showing compositions drawn 
gracefully and elegantly, but still impressed with 
archaic severity, though the attitudes of the figures are 
more supple and less constrained. We have also in 
this period the works of Pamphasus, of Duris, and of 
Brygus. The signature of the latter is upon a cup 
representing the last night in the history of Homeric 
Troy, and the massacre of the children of Priam. 

(2) Vases of the second epoch of red-figured ware .— 
In the fourth century ac. vase-painting participated 
in that evolution in art which brought about a taste 
for elegance of form. As in painting on a large scale 
the art of Zeuxis and Parrhasius is removed from the 
simple religious dignity of Polygnotus, so the style of 
the ceramic painters, contemporary with the later 
artists, shows the same studied effort after elegance 
and grace. Robust, manly forms give place to youth¬ 
ful figures ; to stiff attitudes succeed charming poses, 
simple and natural ; the folds of drapery become 
more graceful, and float, as it were, about the body, 
instead of permitting the contours to be seen under 
their translucent folds, as in the severer style. To 
this period belong the beautiful amphorae from Nola, 
which are the ornament of the Naples Museum, such 
as the vase depicting the last night of Troy, and the 
stamnus representing Bacchantes. We mention also, 
from the Museum of the Louvre, a charming cup, re¬ 
presenting the poet Linus {Atpof;) giving a lesson in 
singing or in reading to young Musaeus (ilfoi;(7ato9), 
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who holds his tablets in his left hand, while his master 
is unfolding a roll of papyrus. The subjects treated 
on vases of the fourth century B.C. arc freer, and less 
exclusively mythological. The fancy of the artist 
busied itself with scenes of daily life. A cup from 
Vulci shows us a veritable idyl. Two young men arc 
conversing with a man of mature age seated upon a 
rough stool. One of the young men points at a 
swallow, and exclaims, “ Look ! a swallow 1 ” (iBov 

"Yes, by Heracles!” {Ntj top 'Hpa/rXea) 
replies the older man. "It twitters!” (auret) replies 
the younger lad. " Spring has come ” ('Eap ijhrj) is 
the conclusion drawn by the bearded man. It would 
be impossible to treat a scene like this with a simpler 
grace. It might be entitled “The Return of Spring.”* 
(3) Vases of the Attic style .—It is easy to see 
that the more we advance into the fourth century 
B.C, the more do we find the pure Attic style tend¬ 
ing to prevail in the pottery of Greece proper. At 
the same period the differences between purely 
Greek productions and those of Italy grow more 
distinct. We must, therefore, make a special series 
of vases of the Attic style, the characteristics of 
which are strongly defined. This delicate pottery 
is generally in the form of vases of small size, like 
the pyxis, oenochoe, aryballus, etc.; they may be 
easily recognised by the beautiful black of their coat¬ 
ing, by garlands of myrtle with pointed leaves often 
serving as a decoration, but above all by the extreme 


Mon. intditi dtW Imt., Vol. 11., pi. xxiv. fThe 
are lAOXELlAON NETONHEPAKLEA UTTAH (reversed) 
U 


inscriptions 

EAPEAE.] 
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delicacy of their painting. Athenian artists alone 


I ^ ^ ^ 
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''/IIJIB 

— I RAGMENT OF A DIONYSIAC SCENE. 
(Upon a retl-fignrcd .aryl alhis.) 


seem to have possessed the lightness of touch and 
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exquisite delicacy of style which arc shown on this 
class of vases. 

European museums possess some beautiful ex¬ 
amples of these vases. One of the most remark¬ 
able is the aryballus of the Naples Museum,* which 
represents the battle of 
the Amazons and Athe¬ 
nians. Though found at 
Cum?e, the vase has all 
the characteristics of the 
Attic style, and has 
nothing in common with 
the Italo-Grcek pottery 
of the same epoch. 

Qualities purely Attic 
appear also on the paint¬ 
ing upon an aryballus, 
found at AIxonc, show¬ 
ing Dionysus and his train. The gracefulness of 
attitudes, the facial expressions, and the exquisite 
lightness of the work, render it a masterpiece. 
Though Athenian vase-painters continued to receive 
inspirations from mythology, they also frequently em¬ 
ployed motives suggested by every-day life. The col¬ 
lection in the Varvakeion is rich in Attic vases in which 
scenes of indoor life arc figured if ladies at their toilette, 
or visiting; the women’s apartments, where women are 
spinning and talking; scenes of betrothal and courtship, 
in which winged Loves interpret the sentiments of the 

• KaccoUa Cumatta, No. 239 of the catalogue by Heydcmann. 

T Catalogut du Mmie (TAihdna, Nos. 406 -499. 


FlC. 116.—ON A SMAI.I. RKI»*1'ICURKD 

LECYTHUS, 

(Museum at Athens.) 
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persons represented. The series is large and varied. 
Artists by no means disdained to adorn with great 
care the smallest vases, which were used as children’s 
toys, and were decorated with compositions sug¬ 
gested by the sports of childhood. Nothing is fuller 
of life and .spirit than these tiny subjects treated in an 
animated way, in which children are seen dragging 
their carts, riding on the back of a dog, or pushing 
wheels before them with long sticks. It is family life, 
taken from nature and treated with perfect art. 

(4) Vases of common zuorkmanship .—These vases 
are found in great numbers in our museums, and are 
more or less carelessly executed. They possess no 
characteristics clearly enough defined to allow of their 
being classified with one of the preceding series. In 
general they are of great size, like the hydria, calpis, 
celebe, crater, or amphora, and to these differences of 
classes frequently correspond differences of subject. 
One of the most frequent motives found upon am- 
phoriE is that of betrothal or of wedding processions, 
at which arc present the nympheutria and women 
bearing presents—vases or jewels enclosed in caskets. 
Pelicae and hydride frequently offer subjects from 
ordinary life: pictures of interiors, representing 
women seated and at work, surrounded with tame 
birds; sometimes also toilette scenes. Craterae and 
canthari are decorated with Dionysiac subjects : Dio¬ 
nysus, crowned with parsley, bearing the thyrsus, and 
surrounded by Ikicchantcs and satyrs, who carry 
canthari and j^rochooi. This class of subjects is espe¬ 
cially common on vases from Bocotia. These vases 
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may be recognised by their execution, which is some¬ 
times negligent, and by the heavy stj lc of the palm- 
leaf ornament which accompanies the paintings. There 
arc many examples in the Museum of Athens. 

(5) Fasi^s with gilded ornaments, and with reliefs 
heightened with gold.^^During the most brilliant 
period of ceramic art among the Greeks, the decoration 
of vases attained great richness, with the aid of paint¬ 
ing in polychrome and of gilding. At the close of the 
fourth century B.C. it was a general custom to gild 
certain parts of the costume, such as fillets, earrings, 
beads in necklaces, berries in laurel garlands or in 
myrtle wreaths, which are found on vases as subor¬ 
dinate ornaments. The gilding was done by means of 
leaves of beaten gold laid upon low reliefs or upon 
small bosses of clay paste. Upon the small vases of 
Attic style, such as aryballi and cenochooe, the gilding 
is frequently applied with careful discrimination, but 
upon large vases it is profusely lavished. Vivid colours 
heighten the effect of the painting, and tints of red, 
green, white, and violet, applied to draperies, united 
their brilliancy with that of the gold. 

One of the most beautiful vases amonsf those in 
which gold and varied colours are found together, 
is a police found at Cameirus, now in the British 
Museum. The painting represents the abduction of 
Thetis by Pelcus. The peplus that the goddess lets 
fall is sea-green, with a white border ; her ornaments, 

* See J. de Witte, t?evw archhlogiqucy Vol. VII. ; Otto Jahn, 
Utber hemalte Vasen mit Coldschmuck, 1865; M. ColHgnon, Trots 
Vases prints de la Grice propreh Ornements dorcs, in arch., 1875. 
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and those of the Nereids in her train, are richly gilded. 
Among the gilded vases of the Museum at Athens we 
will mention a pretty aryballus, on which Athena is 
represented crowning Pelops after his victory, in 
front of the statue of Athena Cydonia, unto whom 
the hero had sacrificed before beginning the contest. 
This vase, which was found in Attica, is of unusual 
purity of style, and is a good example of painted 
vases of small size, where gold is applied with the 
moderation demanded by the limited proportions of 
the subjects figured. 

It had been believed for some time, and with 
probability, that vases richly decorated with gold were 
of exclusively Athenian manufacture; their delicacy 
of style seemed to suggest that origin. But as the 
number of common vases discovered has increased, 
the conviction has grown that these must have been 
manufactured in very different places; outside of 
Attica, Boeotia, Megaris, and Corinth have furnished 
remarkable examples. This luxury in ornamentation 
was not peculiar to Athens ; it was found, without 
doubt, in the principal establishments for the pro¬ 
duction of vases in the Hellenic world, and the artists 
of Corinth, in this respect, could rival those of Athens. 

There is a whole class of vases where paint¬ 
ings are replaced by figures modelled in relief, 
and applied, as a sort of frieze, to the body of the vase. 
Though vases of this kind arc rare, they take rank 
among the wonders of Greek ceramic art. The 
most beautiful of them show the combined employ¬ 
ment of all the resources of decorative art—relief. 
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polychromy, and gilding. We must give a place 
among the first to the famous CumGe vase, once in 
the Campana collection, but now in the Hermitage 
Museum in St. Petersburg. The groundwork of 
the vase, covered with a brilliant black coating, is 
fluted ; the principal group of figures in relief is made 
up of Triptolemus and the Elcusinian goddesses. In 
the second frieze are represented lions, dogs, panthers, 
griffins—likewise gilded. The marvellous work in 
the modelling, the richness of the gilding, the 
brilliancy of colour lavished upon garments, make 
this vase one of the most valuable monuments of 
ceramic, as well as of plastic, art. Similar qualities 
distinguish an aryballus found at Kertch in the Ciimca. 
The subject represented is a hunting scene, in which 
young Darius and his companions, Abrocomas, Sci- 
sames, Euryalus, and Eurus take part. The signa¬ 
ture of an Athenian artist named Xenophantus is 
affixed to this vase. The date is about the one 
hundredth Olympiad (380 B.C.).* 

Sometimes relief is combined with painting. 
This is the case in another vase from Kertch, repre¬ 
senting the dispute between Athena and Poseidon- 
These two divinities, alone modelled in relief, occupy 
the central part of the composition. In this group 
may be recognised an imitation of the statues that 
formed the central subject of the western pediment 
of the Parthenon. 

* XEN 0 *ANT 05 EHOIHSEN A 0 HN [aios]. AutiquiiSs du Bos- 
phore CimmMony 1854. Plates XLV., XLVI. [C/» on many cf these 
vases from Kertch, C. T. Newton, Essays^ 1880, p. 373 
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[ 6 ) Vases with reliefs .—In this class of vases the 
reliefs were modelled separately, and applied after¬ 
wards* But we can easily understand that the 
inventive genius of the Greeks must have imagined 
other systems of decoration into which reliefs should 
enter. Such a system is found in vases adorned with 
bas-reliefs that were produced by means of a stamp> 
or of hollow moulds, impressed upon the clay while 
yet undried. This process is very ancient; we find 
it used on \’ases of a very remote period. Decorated 
according to this system are cups from Megara, vases 
hemispherical in form, with black varnish, upon which 
arc represented scenes from the myths of Dionysus. 
We have already described reccpttacles in the form of 
statuettes, or figurines, where the neck and orifice are 
all that remind one of the principle of the vase.f In 
this direction there were no bounds to the fantasy of 
the artist. It would be difficult to specify all the 
combinations created by whim, or by a taste for 
novelty. 

(7) White Lccyihi from Athcns .%—It is here proper 
to bestow some attention upon an extremely inter¬ 
esting class of vases, not found outside of Attica. 


• This process in the technique may be clearly seen on a v.ise in the 
form of a flat gourd in the Museum at Athens ; the bas-relief, represent¬ 
ing the battle of the /Xmazons, has become loosened in places. 

t See G. 1 ’rcu, Griechische Thongefassi in SlatuelUn- und Biisten- 

forniy 1875. 

J See O. Benndorf, Griechische und Sicitische Vasenbilder^ 1869 
1S83, and the study especially devoted to this class of vases by 
E. Eotticr, Les Ltcythes blancs altiqucs d Representations funtraues, 

1883. 
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These vases are of uniform type, and hav'C very 
clearly defined characteristics. 1 hey arc all in the 


form of elongated Iccj’thi ; the 
body is adorned with a white coat¬ 
ing, very bold in colour, easily 
erased by the finger-nail. Upon 
this coating are painted figures 
usually relieved with bright colour. 
The drawing is made in reddish- 
brown. A very brilliant bl.ack 
varnish covers the neck and the 
foot. 

Lecythi of this class arc often 
found in Attic tombs, but never 
elsewhere.* This is explained by 
the use to which these Iccythi were 
put. They played an important 
part in Athenian rites relating 
to the cult of the dead. We know 
that, together with beliefs com¬ 
monly held throughout Greece, each 
district had its special customs, 
its own funeral ceremonies, and 
other practices with regard to the 
dead. Those of Attica were very 
peculiar,and it can easilybebelieved 
that a class of industry belonging 



Pig. 117. 
WUITK LECYTllUS 
FROM ATIIF.NS. 


especially to these observances might never have 
passed the limits of the country. It was only at 


These vases, tliough rare in most European museums, are very 
common m Athenian collections. 
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Athens that these vases were made, which as far back 
as Aristophanes were spoken of as associated with 
death. The comic poet speaks of one “ who paints 
lecythi for the dead.*’* Monuments also show that 
they figured in the ceremony of the laying-out of the 
dead {'irpoOea’i^). 

The reference in Aristophanes proves, moreover, 
that white lecythi were manufactured as early as 392 
B.C. It is probable that this manufacture con¬ 
tinued throughout the fourth century B.C, and did 
not cease until the end of the third century B.C. 
There are no specimens of white lecythi of archaic 
style. The specimens most carefully executed 
plainly indicate their date as that of the highest 
perfection of Attic style, and vases of this class arc 
not found in tombs of the Roman epoch. These 
facts afford sufficient reasons for limiting the manu¬ 
facture of white lecythi to two or three centuries. 

Subjects figured on these vases have in common the 
characteristic of being suggested by customs connected 
with burial. With the marble stelcC, they are the most 
important and trustworthy materials for the study of 
the history of the cult of the dead in Attica. The 
traditional form of these customs, and the respect of 
the Athenians for rites that had to do with their 
deepest feelings, did not permit the ceramic artist any 
great variety of subjects. The paintings upon lecythi 
confine themselves mostly to the following subjects . 

Offerings at the stele of the dead; the lamentation. 


* Aristophanes, Eccle:.f 995* 
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—The scene of the offering is ordinarily conceived in 
a very simple manner. From each side of the stele 
adorned with fillets approach persons holding in 
their hands the objects with which they would do 
homage to the dead, viz., tcenim or fillets with which 
to decorate the stele, a canistrum or flat basket 





t 


EiG. 118.—THE OFFERING AT THE STELE. 
(While Lccythiis from Athens.) 


with fruits and cakes, sometimes a fowl, as on a 
lecythus in the Varvakeion in Athens.* (Fig. 118.) 
Not infrequently one of the persons represented 
is an ephebus clad for war, or for a journey, 
who seems to have returned to fulfil the due 
funeral rites at the tomb of a parent. This scene may 
also be more complex. Thus, upon a beautiful 
lecythust a young lad holding a lyre advances towards 


• No. 661 in the Catalogue, 


t No, 650 in the Caialogtte* 
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the stele, led by an older man wearing a chlamys of 
sombre hue. The presence of the soul of the dead is 
indicated by a curious detail. A small winged figure 
(the yjru^} or the eiScoXoi^ of the dead) hovers near the 
monument, as if moved by the sound of the lyre. We 
were already aware that Attic genius did not shrink 
from treating the conception of death upon the 
stelae, but did it with great moderation. Lecythi con¬ 
firm the testimony of stelae on this point. On several 
vases the dead person herself seems to receive the offer¬ 
ings. She is represented as a woman on whose face is 
an expression of sadness. Resting upon her elbow, 
which lies on the low back of her chair, she is seated 
at the base of her own monument, and seems to 
accept the gifts which living friends are bringing 
unto her. This is the subject represented upon a 
polychrome lecythusof exquisite style.* The person 
seated at the foot of the stele has her head inclined, 
and the face has a peculiar charm in its features. A 
woman bringing offerings turns to look at a little girl 
who follows. 

The scene of the lamentation is only a variation of 
the preceding. It represents persons grouped about 
the stele in attitudes of sorrow, and with hands raised 
to the head making the significant gesture of mourn¬ 
ing. Certain details deserve to be noted. One vase 
shows us a woman kneeling upon the steps of the 
stele, with body bent forward as though she were 
speaking with the dead, and were reproaching him 


‘‘ No. 637 in tlic Catalogue. 
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for having left her.* Even at the present clay, in 
some districts of Greece, the custom of chanting 
myrohgues or lamentations for the dead is still 
preserved. 

The toilette .—At the foot of a mortuary monu¬ 
ment sits the dead woman, receiving homage. 
Her female attendants bring to her her articles of 
attire. The character of these representations, 
generally very thoughtful, shows with what delicacy 
Attic genius aimed to alleviate the sadness of the 
idea of death. A white Iccythus, a masterpiece of 
ceramic art, presents this scene of the funereal toilette 
with rare beauty. The dead, richly robed, th rowing 
back her veil with a graceful gesture, seems to return 
once more to terrestrial life. Her favourite bird is 
perched upon the back of her hand ; her women 
bring her a fan, with vases of perfumes. Did not 
the stele remind us of the funereal intent of the paint- 

ing, we should believe ourselves looking upon a scene 
in ordinary life. 

The layiiig^out oj the d/W.—Here the idea ot 
death appears in all its reality.f The dead man, 
crowned with dowers, lies upon his funeral bed; 
fillets and garlands adorn the ground of the vase 
suggesting the decoration of the hall of mourning’ 
Near the bed a large lecythus makes known to us the 




c/ Benndorf, oj>. dl.^ plale 1—3, « Women tc-xnim 

prcLio^:t:,; «= 

«i w'a 
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part played by this vase in the ceremonies of the 
7rpo^eo-£9. The relatives of the dead are yielding to 
demonstrations of grief. Sometimes a small winged 
figure flies near the bed, image of the living breath or 
soul just breathed from the body. All the details of 
the scene are drawn with precision. The funereal rites 
of Athenians would leave nothing to accident. The 
provisions of the law on these points are well known; 
such as the decree of lulis at Ceos, which regulated 
minutely all funeral ceremonies, and the decree of 
Solon, declaring obligatory the rites of 7r/?(5^e<r£?. 
Ceramic painters in these designs were only repro¬ 
ducing scenes familiar to all Athenians. 

Burial in ihe tomb .—This subject is rarely found 
upon white lecythi of Athens; and yet one of the vases 
representing it is a perfect masterpiece. Two winged 
genii sustain with great care the body of a young 
woman, which they arc about to deposit in the tomb 
excavated at the foot of the monument. A young 
man, standing near the stele, looks upon the scene 
with sadness. The image of the reality gives place 
to an interpretation of the idea of death, treated 
with the purest taste. It is an ideal scene, to which 
the marvellous excellence in style, the attitudes of 
the figures, and the graceful lines of the body of the 
young maiden, who seems asleep, have lent an 
enduring charm. (Fig. 119.) 

Charon and his bark .—We find here once more 
the beliefs of the current mythology. The Museum 
of Athens possesses several fine instances of this 
scene, where Charon, leaning upon his oar, wearing a 
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sailor’s cap, is making ready to receive into his bark 
persons standing at the water’s edge. 



Other subjects, less frequently found, are the 
scenes of the Farewell^ so often figured upon 
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marble ; of the mounted soldier fighting with an 
enemy on foot; of figures of divinities, as of Demeter 
and Triptolemus ; also Epitaphia^ or scenes com¬ 
memorative of funeral ceremonies. 

It will be observed that all these scenes depicted 
upon vases are intimately related to the Greek views 
of death. They afford invaluable aid in the study of 
marble stela.*, for they are inspired by the same beliefs 
and sentiments that sculptors had rendered upon 
funereal bas-reliefs. The paintings on lecythi are 
most expressive and suggestive. While conven¬ 
tionality may have had a certain share in sculptures 
that were under the control of the traditions of art, 
it is less evident in these paintings, which were often 
executed by indifferent potters, to satisfy the demands 
of popular beliefs. 

The style of these paintings is also of peculiar 
interest. We have already mentioned the most 
beautiful specimens, those of more finished execution, 
that may be compared with stelae of the best style. 
But many of these paintings show indifferent work¬ 
manship. This is true of the majority of them. 1 hey 
deserve, nevertheless, to be closely studied ; imperfect 
as they may be, they still strikingly remind us, 
among other things, of the Athenian type, naively 
rendered, such as the long nose, the strongly marked 
chin, all the features that archaic masters copied with 
such care, and that disappeared from sculpture in 
the classical epoch. At the same time, underneath 
the carelessness of the work, is distinctly felt the 
artistic tradition, that impressed itself upon the 
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humblest draughtsman. In the attitudes of the 
figures, in the arrangement of the draperies, we find 
the marks of the noble style. No examples could 
better show how popular was art in Athens, and 
how it found a place even in the smallest creations of 
this gifted people. 

We cannot follow ceramic art into the period of 
decline, represented principally by products in Magna 
Gra^cia. The vases of Sant’ Agata dci Goti, of Ruvo, 
and of Armento, in Italy, show how far the exag¬ 
geration of forms, the careless use of colours and of 
ornaments, and the taste for the bizarre, rapidly led 
this species of industry away from the simple and 
noble traditions that had given to it its high honour. 


V 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TERRA-COTTA PLAQUES WITH PAINTINGS.* 

With the study of painted vases is closely connected 
that of terra-cotta plaques decorated by the same 
process that was used in ceramic paintings. This 
class of monuments has been studied but a short 
time, and the rarity of specimens known gives it 
great importance. These painted plaques are ob¬ 
long in shape, and are covered with figured subjects. 
The same order in styles that we have already noted 
is found here also—paintings with black figures, and 

with red figures. 

Black-figured plaques are the most numerous. 
We mention as a type of this class a specimen 
from the Louvre, representing the laying-out of and 
the mourning for the dead.f Figures of persons 
in the archaic style are designated with scrupulous 
care by accompanying inscriptions. At the head of 
the bed are the grandmother {BeSe), the mother (/ierep), 
and a sister (aSeX<#)e); further along two women (Beri^ 
7r/509 Trarpoy, “ maternal aunt,” and re 6 i<;, “ paternal 
aunt ”} make gestures expressive of sorrow, while 

• O. Benndorf, Griechische mid Siciliuhe Vasenbildcr^ 1869-1883; 
Dumont, Peintures ch'amiqtus^ p. 29^ 
t Benndorf, op. c., plate i. 
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the father and the brothers standing at the foot of 
the bed abandon themselves to lamentation. Ex¬ 
clamations of grief arc expressed in inscriptions 
written on the field “ alas ! ”). The same sub¬ 

ject is found on two other plaques of similar style. 



Fig. 119^.—miners at work. 
(Painled Terra-cotta Plaque. Berlin Museum.) 


Other examples present mythological scenes, Heracles 
and lolaus, Athena in a chariot, etc. Finally, some 
painted tablets, lately discovered at Corinth,* repre¬ 
sent Poseidon, and scenes taken from ordinary life. 


' possesses 

V 2 
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such as pugilistic contests, potters occupied in firing 
their vases, miners with pickaxes working at the 
base of a mountain. 

Among red-figured plaques, which are very rare, 
we would make especial mention of fragments that 
show processions of the gods, Hermes, Apollo with 
a lyre, and Athena armed with a spear. 

The object of these monuments is not a matter of 
doubt. They are unquestionably votive offerings 
{ex voto) dedicated either in tombs or in temples. 
Certain vase-paintings explain their use. Thus an 
amphora in Munich exhibits an ephebus or a victorious 
athlete, holding sprigs of myrtle and a painted 
plaque like those we have described, representing a 
runner. The young victor is about to consecrate in a 
shrine the ex voio offering that indicates his triumph. 
A still more decisive witness is furnished in the in¬ 
scriptions sometimes to be read on these monuments. 
Among some black-figured plaques found near Corinth 
several bear a dedication to Poseidon. Thus one 
lately acquired by the Berlin Museum, signed Timoni- 
das, on one side shows Poseidon near the potter’s 
oven, on the other a hunter with his dog. The 
plaque is inscribed ['O Seii/a] dviOcKe rot UoTetEdve 
“ [Such an one] dedicated me to Poseidon.” Some of 
these plaques have been found uninjured. They seem 
to have been thrown outside of the temple enclosure 
as rubbish, and were doubtless removed in order to 
make place for more important votive tablets. 
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CHAPTER I. 

NUMISMATICS, 
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Percy Gardner : Types 0/Greek C0inSy 1883. 

Uarclav V. Head : yl Guide ta the Prineipal Gold and Silver Coins 0/ the 
Afuienis frotnsix. 700—a.d. i. Second Ed.» 1881. 

Barclay V. Head : The Chronological Sequence 0/tlu Coifis 0/Baothy i88i* 
Percy Gardner \ Sa$nos and Santian Colns^ 1882* 


The history of ancient money, the principles that 
ruled in coinage, and the study of types figured upon 
coins and of accompanying inscriptions, constitute 
a special science—that of Numismatics. We cannot 
here give even an outline of it, but must confine our¬ 
selves to indicating the relations that connect the 
science of coins with the archaeology of art This 
science is an indispensable aid in political and social 
history, in geography, and in other studies, and is 
equally useful in the histoiy of art. Since, in 1842,* 
Raoul Rochette showed the advantage that might be 

• Mimoires de rAcademU des Inscript, ct BcUcs-LeUres. 
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derived from a knowledge of coins in the restoration 
of statues described by ancient writers, or in the 
recognition of copies in the marbles of our museums, 
the application of numismatics has come into very 
general use. Applied cither to statues or to monu¬ 
ments of architecture,* this method has been most 
fruitful in results, in the comparison of types on coins 
with descriptions of ancient authors and with figured 
monuments. 

Considered in themselves, coins are of profound 
interest in the history of art. They form a chronolo¬ 
gical series, rich and varied, in which may be followed 
with great accuracy the progress and decline of style. 
From this point of view, coins and medals may be 
classified according to great periods, corresponding to 
the principal epochs of Greek art. It will be useful 
to indicate, in each one of these divisions, the most 
remarkable types of coins found in it. 

I.—The most ancient Greek silver coins seem to 
date from the eighth Olympiad (748 B.C.). Pheidon, 
king of Argos, is credited by ancient writers with the 
invention of coinage. The mints of that time struck 
off pieces of irregular shape, having the appearance ol 
small ingots, the convex surface of which alone bore 
an emblem. The reverse is marked by a square and 
deep indentation {qtiadratum ijicusiun), caused by the 
square head that served to hold the piece when receiv¬ 
ing the impression. 

• Cf. Donaldson, Anhitectura Numismaticay 1859; Lenormant, 
La Numismalique et VArchiledurt in Revue ginir. de FArchitecturey 

1877. 
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The emblems on the coins are somewhat complex. 
At Algina, a tortoise; at Ephesus, a bcc ; the winged 
Pegasus and the letter koppa, at Corinth ; a Gorgon’s 
head at Athens; a 
shield on Boeotian 
coins. No legend is 
found with the em¬ 
blem on these primi¬ 
tive coins. 

n. —Between 580 120.--silver coin of Athens. 

B.C. and 460 B.C, the (^(0St ancient style.) 

progress of art made 

itself felt in the coins produced. The very simple 
emblems of the earlier age are succeeded by heads 
of divinities or of mythological persons, while the 
incuse square on the reverse is gradually filled 
with letters and with designs. Of this sort are the 




Fig. 121. 

DCEOTIAN SILVER COIN. 
(Most ancient style.) 


coins of Aigina, of the tran¬ 
sition style, where the obverse 
has the tortoise with the letters 
A 1 ; on the reverse is the in¬ 
cuse squarewith a dolphin and 
the letters IN : Al\^^tv\aTav\. 
The same progress may be 


followed on Attic coins ; those 


of Solon and of Peisistratus have on the reverse 


the incuse square crossed by diagonals, and on 
the obverse emblems like the Gorgon’s head, 
part of a horse, a wheel. After the expulsion 
of the PeisistratidiE, the head of Athena, in. archaic 
style, appears, and is reproduced for a long time 
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subsequently: this type is treated in the n:ianner 
peculiar to archaic art. The eye is drawn as if in 
front, and the vigorous lines of the profile have great 

severity. Upon 
the reverse is 
the owl, the seal 
of the state, with 
a crescent, a 
branch of olive, 
and the legend 

Fig. 122 .—ATHENIAN TETRADRACIIM. AQE I AOrj^Val- 

(ArchaisUc style.) .a)v]. 

To this period 

belong the incuse coins of Magna Grjecia, the obverse 
of which bore a subject in relief that appeared incuse 
on the reverse. At this time were struck coins of 
Rhegium and Messina, with mules yoked to a car, 
and a hare for 
types ; those of 
.Gcla, with the 
river god having 
a human head, 
but the body 
of a bull ; also 




ancient coins of 
Syracuse bear¬ 


FiG. 123.—coin of SYRACUSE. 
(Archaic style.) 


ing the head of 


Arethusa surrounded by dolphins, and on the reverse 


a or two-horse chariot, above which hovers a 


figure of Victory. 

The progress is clearly marked on the coins of 
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Thasos: the earliest exhibit a satyr carrying off a 
nymph ; the treatment is of a rude style that recalls 
the crudeness of the conceptions of primitive Greek 
art. Upon the coins of the following age the scene is 
rendered with much more refined sentiment, and the 
short thick figures give place to more elegant and 
more correct designs. The beautiful coins of Maccdon 
and of Chalcidice resemble those of the era of per¬ 
fection. As we advance in time the inscriptions upon 
coins become explicit and definite. The earlier 
legends confined themselves to a few letters, some¬ 
times to only one, indicating the name of the city 
{ 0 A for Sa[a-io)v], coins of Thasos ; for 
of Ephesus ; A for 'A[py€i(i)p], of Argos, etc.). Sub¬ 
sequently the practice prevailed of writing in full all 
the letters of the name of the town, although there 
are some exceptions to the rule. 

in.—This epoch, comprising the time between 
460 B.c. and 336 B.C., shows the acme of the art of 
coinage. During the former half of this period, the 
style of coins, though very pure, retains some traces 
of archaism. As already remarked, the coins of Athens 
retained until the best period the ancient type of 
Athena. The coins of Sicyon with the chimcEra, of 
Argos with the wolf, and of Agrigentum with two 

eagles standing upon a hare, well represent the first 
movement in the period. 

At the end of the fourth century B.c. the coins 
issued by Greek cities are characterised by the highest 
style of art. Few of them are more finished than the 
beautiful coins of Pheneus in Arcadia, with the head 
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of Demeter or of Core on the obverse, and on the re¬ 
verse Hermes carrying the youthful Areas. The coins 

of Stymphalus, with 
the head of the Arca¬ 
dian Artemis, and 
Heracles contending 
with the Stymphalian 
birds, are master- 

Fig. 124.—SILVER COIN OF THE picccs. Thc magnifi- 

ARCADiAN CONFEDERACY. ccut development of 

Peloponnesian sculp¬ 
ture exercised a powerful influence upon the art of 
coinage in Arcadia at thc time when the Arcadian 
Confederacy caused the coins to be struck that 
asserted its rule 
overOlympia. This 
adopted for 
symbols thc head 
of Olympian Zeus, 
and the figure of 





Fig. 125.— silver coin from 

M ETArONTUM. 


thc god Pan, seated 
upon the summit 
of Mount Lyc$um, 

the Arcadian Olympus, as the legend OATM 
COXi;/x[7ro9]) indicates. 

In Sicily and in Magna GriEcia coinage attained 


a degree of perfection that has never been surpassed. 
Engravers signed their coins as sculptors their 
statues.* 


* A collection of the signatures of engravers of coins has been 
made by \'on Sallct, Du Kiinstlerinschriftm aitf gritchischtn Miinzent 
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To this period belong the coins of Catana and ot 
Sicilian Naxos, signed Procles; those of Metapontum, 
cut by Aristoxenus ; and especially the admirable 
pentacontalitrx' of Syracuse, signed by Cimon and 
Kuaenetus, where the head of Arcthusa is treated with 
rare nobility of feeling. 

Artistic progress is apparent not only in the great 
excellence of the types of divinities, that often repro- 



FiG, 126.—ATHENIAN TETRADRACHM. 

(Later style.) 

duce the works of great masters, such as the Hera of 
Polycleitus and the Olympian Zeus of Pheidias—the 
engravers of coins and medals also treat with rare 
genius, in the limited field of the reverse, genuine 
plastic scenes. Victories won at the Olympic games, 
games celebrated in honour of the gods, mythological 
legends relating to a city, are the ordinary subjects of 
these compositions. Thus the reverse of Syracusan 

1871. Few signatures are found outside of Sicily and Magna Gnecia, 
and in these countries they are limited to a short period—from 490 b.c. 
to 350 B.c. 
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coins exhibits a four-horse chariot, driven by a 
charioteer who receives a crown from a Victory, and 
in the field are the weapons given as prizes to the 
victors. On the coins of Selinus, Apollo and Artemis 
advance, Apollo with stretched bow, as divinities of 
the plague ; on the reverse the river-god Selinus 
(^EAINOS) makes offerings to Asclepius to stay 
the scourge. Here is an evident allusion to an 



Fig. 127.—silver coin of Syracuse. 


incident in the history of the city. At the advice of 
Empedocles, the people of Selinus changed the course 
of the rivers Selinus and Hypsas in order to drain 
the marshes surrounding the city.* 

Another characteristic of this period is that 
engravers represented on coins the head in front 
view or in three-quarter view, executed in high 
relief f About the eightieth Olympiad (460 B.C.) 
Cimon of Cleona: was the first to break with the 
timid traditions of earlier painters. He represented 

* Diog. Laert. vuL 2. 11, 70. 

f C/. De Witte, MMailles d’Amphipolis, in Rcviu numismatigue, 
Vol. IX., 1864. 
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heads in front view—a thing that Polygnotus and 
Micon had not dared to attempt. The engravers of 
coins applied this innovation to monetary art about 
the time of Alexander, tyrant of Pherae (369 li.C.), 
who caused a beautiful tetradrachm to be stiuck 
bearing the head of Artemis in front view. Many 
Greek cities followed his example. The head in 
front view appears on the coinage of Amphipolis, 



Thebes, Syracuse and Catana, Metapontum, Croton, 
Rhodes, Clazomenae in Ionia, and of other cities. 
But this practice lasted only a short time. It was 
seen that coins in high relief were much exposed to 
wear, and soon became defaced. A return was made 
to faces in profile about the time of Alexander the 
Great. 

IV.—In the epoch of the Macedonian dynasties 
the art of coinage, as well as the other plastic arts, 
entered upon a decline. The coins of Alexander 
and of his earlier successors are still very beautiful. 
Those that were struck by Philip Arrhideeus, by 
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Antigonus, and by Lysimachus, are worthy of the 
best period of Greek art In Sicily the coins of 
Agathocles, of Nicetas, and of Pyrrhus, also testify to 
fine and pure taste preserved by tradition. But the 
dynasties of the Seleucid^e and of the Ptolemys 
struck coins in which the style gradually underwent a 
change. P'rom the time of Alexander the custom 
became established of representing a likeness of the 
Sovereign upon the obverse, while on the reverse 
were inscriptions setting forth in prolix language the 
titles and names of the princes. Thus the coinage of 
Antiochus IV. is inscribed BA^IAESl^ ANTIOXOT 
GEOT EUI^ANOTS. Although these coins are of 
great value in the history of the Greek dynasties and 
for the portraits of the rulers,* they awaken but slight 
interest in connection with the history of Greek art. 
Decadence in taste is to be equally observed in the 
coinage of the cities in Greece proper. 

* Imlioof-Blumer, Portratk'opfe auf atUiken Milnzen helUnischer 
und hdknisUrter Vblktr^ 1885. 
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GLYPTICS. 

Krause: oJcr die Steine 4fer A/fen, 1S56* 

King : Anfi^jut Cents and 1872. 

Hills KG : TAe Scienee 0/Gents, Jcivets, etc,, 1867* 

Westroi p; a Manual 0/Precious Sfcnes and Antii^ne Gems, 1B73. 

The study of Glyptics, or of engraved precious 
stones, is naturally connected with that of coins: its 
aim is the interpretation of small subjects which 
often have their analogues on coins. At the same 
time difficulties are here encountered. The absence 
of legends or inscriptions makes a chronological 
classification less certain. We are often reduced to 
considering simply the style of the engraved stone, 
except when the subject is of an historical character, 
and thus indicates a definite epoch. The signatures 
of engravers, when they can be regarded as authentic, 
likewise furnish useful indications. 

Glyptics is one of the branches of ancient art that 
most keenly aroused interest at the outset of archaeo¬ 
logical studies; collectors have for a long time eagerly 
sought for carved stones, and since the work of ./tineas 
Vicus of Parma, engraver to Alphonso II., Duke of 
Ferrara, treatises on ancient glyptics have frequently 
been published.* This interest gave rise to the 

• See Mariette, Traiii d<s Pierres gravies, 1750; and De Murr, 
Bibliothiqtu dactyliographique, 1804. 
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industry of counterfeiting, and the number of spurious 
gems is considerable. Accuracy in vision, and skill 
in criticism, are required to distinguish these imitations 
from authentic works. The European museums 
possess rich collections of engraved stones ; those of 
Paris, Florence, Vienna, Naples, and Berlin occupy 
the first rank. 

I.—From the point of view of technique, en¬ 
graved stones are divided into two grand classes, 
intaglios and cameos. The former class includes 
stones in which the engraved subject is sunk beneath 
the surface ; from them is obtained in soft wax an 
impression in relief. For this class, stones of a single 
colour are chosen, such as the amethyst, hyacinth, 
agate, cornelian, chalcedony. The polisher gives the 
stone an oval and convex form, and the engraver 
works at it with the chasing-punch, taking the greatest 
pains to polish all the cavities of the figure he traces. 
This finish in work is regarded as a sign of authen¬ 
ticity.* Imitations of intaglios were not rare, even 
in antiquity. False gems were made by taking im¬ 
pressions in pastes of coloured glass ; these were then 
set in rings, necklaces, and other jewels, and were 
the luxury of the poorer classes. Most commonly 
intaglios served as seals or signets and 

were worn in finger-rings. 

Cameos are distinguished from intaglios by being 
engraved in relief; they are often of very large 
size. Engravers frequently cut them in stones where 


* See the technical details given by Pliny, NM. xxxvii. 
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many colours are found in several layers, and thus 
obtained a different coloration for the relief and for 
the ground. 

II.—Ancient Greek intaglios seem to have been 
engraved in imitation 
of Egyptian scarabs, 
and of Babylonian cy¬ 
linders. They have been 
found in the tombs at 
Mycenae, where they 
cannot be regarded with 
certainty as Hellenic 
in origin ; relations with 
the East must very 
early have furnished 
models to Greek en¬ 
gravers.* It would be 
superfluous to return 
to the question as to 
Oriental sources, and to 
indicate at length the 
Graico-Oriental charac- 
teristicsof manyancient 
intaglios. These charac- 

teristics distinctly appear on stones found at Cyprus 
in the “ Curium Treasure.” f The style of engraved 

A O" 'he islands of the .Egean 

^chipelago( island gems”), see especially Milchhbfer, Anfeiu^dcr 
Kumt in Gnchmland, 1883. acr 

^tone representing Nemesis: GazetU archlohgiaue, 
1878; Myrtilus and the horses of CEnomaus, ibid, 

W 
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stones passes through the same phases as that of sculp¬ 
ture. Gem-cutting, represented in the primitive period 
by the Samian Theodoras, who made the famous ring 
of Polycrates, was developed as a branch of sculpture; 
it attained perfection in Pyrgoteles, who engraved the 
seal of Alexander, and did not cease, even in the 
Roman Empire, to produce the delicate pieces of 

work that adorn 
our museums. The 
artists whose signa¬ 
tures are found on 
the best known 
gems belong en¬ 
tirely to the Mace¬ 
donian period and 
to the Roman 
epoch, if we are to 

Fig. 130.— gem of apollonides. judge by the shapes 

of the letters and 

by the formulse used: Satyreius flourished under 
Ptolemy II.; Tryphon under King Polemon, the 
troti'g^ of Mark Antony; Dioscurides under Augustus. 
The names are known of a large number of engravers 
belonging to this period, but we cannot admit 
with certainty all the names that are to be 
read on gems. Counterfeiters have often placed upon 
antique stones fictitious names to give them greater 
value,* or have actually inscribed names that they 

* See Letronne, Hull, de Corr arch.^ 185On one gem is to 
be read the name TIutihov, which is not Greek. In another place the 
counterfeiter has incorrectly written a name : AWioy for AoKiuy. 
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have misunderstood. Accordingly the signatures o! 
engravers must be accepted with great reserve ; those 


that are the least doubtful arc 
the following : — Agathapus, 
Apollonidcs, Aspasius, Athc- 
nion, Kocthus, Dioscuridcs, Epi- 
tynchanus, Euodus, Eutyches, 
Phelix, Hcracleidas, Hero- 
philus, Hyllus, Ccenus, Mycon, 
Neisus, Nicandrus, Onesus, 
Pamphilus, Protarchus, Solon, 
and Teucrus. 

Great variety as to subjects 



Fig. 131. 

I5F.TROTHAL SCFNE. 
(Engraved Gem.) 


treated prevails among the en¬ 


gravers of precious stones. We can easily convince 


ourselves of this by running over the catalogue 



Fig. 132.—PELOPS watering his horses. 

(Cameo.) 


prepared by Chabouillet of the engraved stones 
in the French Cabinet des M^dailles. Mythological 

W 2 
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subjects are very common. Often artists reproduce 
the classic types of Greek divinities. Such are the 
beautiful intaglios of Eutyches and of Aspasius, re¬ 
presenting the head of Athena. The gem of 
Aspasius is of so pure a style that many scholars, 
with Eckhel, have regarded it as a copy of the chrys¬ 
elephantine Athena of Pheidias. On the cameo of 
Zeus ^giochus, found in Ephesus, the god has a 
calm expression of power that recalls the best tra¬ 
ditions of art. It would be easy to multiply ex¬ 
amples, and to show that engraved gems are a very 
rich source of knowledge in the study of mythology 
as illustrated in art. 

Engravers did not confine themselves to the re¬ 
presentation of heads ; in the limited field of the gems 
they attempted complicated scenes, and drew inspira¬ 
tion from the most attractive subjects in mythology. 
The cyclus of Eros, and that of Aphrodite in 
particular, set in play the artists’ imagination, and 
furnished them with charming compositions, where 
a felicitous conception is allied with most delicate 
execution. Into plastic forms of the most exquisite 
beauty, engravers often translated the epigrams of 
the poets of the Anthology. There seems to be a 
natural bond connecting these lighter products of art 
and poetry. In an epigram, the poet Crinagoras 
addresses Eros in chains as one punished for his 
misdeeds :—“ Yes, cry and sob, thou traitor, now that 
thy hands are tied ; it becomes thee to weep. No 
one shall release thee. Do not look to one side. 
Thou hast made many eyes glisten with tears, 
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shooting thy arrows into hearts, while thou clistillest 
the poison of desires from which one cannot escape, 
O Eros! The sorrows of mortals seem to tltcc 
matters for laughter. Very well, now thou sufferest 
as thou hast made others suffer. There is good in 
justice.”* May wc not believe that in writing these 
verses the author had before his eyes a beautiful in¬ 
taglio, that represented Eros disarmed, his hands tied 
behind his back, and in confusion because of his mis¬ 
hap? On another gem Eros is torturing Psyche, the 
image of the soul, by burning it with his torch. This 
motive is found in an epigram of Meleager :—“ If thou 
persist in burning the unhappy Psyche, she will flee, O 
Eros, for she too, thou wretch, has wings.”t Engraved 
stones make known to us a whole phase of Greek 
thought that was developed principally in the Mace¬ 
donian epoch, where arc observed refinement in taste 
pushed to playful affectation, extreme subtlety, and 
rare facility in putting into ingenious forms the fine 
analysis of sentiments, by which at that time art and 
literature alike were largely nourished.* 

An important class is that of gems adorned with 
portraits ; masterpieces of Greek glyptics are found 
among these portrait gems. It is sufficient to mention 
the magnificent Gonzaga cameo (now in Russia), re¬ 
presenting the heads of Ptolemy II. and Arsinoe ; that 
of Vienna, also with the heads of a Ptolemy and of 
an Arsinoe, hardly falls behind the Russian cameo in 
beauty. These gems belong to the period when 


* Anthol. Plan, iv. 199. 


t Anthol. Pal. V. 57. 
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engraved stones were of considerable size ; they were 
no longer simple seals, and were used in the decora¬ 
tion of costly vases and cups. The ornamentation 
of gems became more and more elaborate. At the 
Roman epoch the gems were covered with actual his¬ 
torical scenes, conceived as pictures ; such is the cele¬ 
brated cameo of Sainte-Chapclle, in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris, representing the apotheosis of 
Augustus. But these complicated compositions, 
though the work of Greek artists, belong by the 
spirit that inspired them to the history of Roman art. 



?8ook ^£li£ntb* 

Bronzes and Jewels. 


CHAPTER I. 

BRONZES. 

Fribderichs : Klcvt 4 r€ KunU und Industrie in A tierihunu Die Bremen^ 1871. 
Fuktwan'glbr : Bronze/unde nus Olym{»ia^ 1879. 

Comp.'^re an interesting study by Guillaumb, Ln Sculpture cn Bronze, 1868 ; also 
Daremberg and Saglio's Dictionnnire des Antiquitis grecquet ei rotnAines, 
1873^ (in process of pubUcation)^ s. 7 u Calatum (by SAGLto). 

We have already spoken of the place of bronze in 
Greek plastic art. Bronze was always in favour 
among the Greeks ; we meet with it in early times 
in the schools of Oriental Greece, especially at Samos, 
as well as elsewhere throughout the most flourishing 
periods of art. The great masters in Greek art ex¬ 
celled in the art of using bronze; Pheidias, Polycleitus, 
and Lysippus were toreuticians as well as Calamis, 
Ageladas and Canachus, and wrought as skilfully with 
metal as in marble. It even seems that certain 
schools, like those of Argos and of Sicyon, were 
traditionally devoted to the art of working in bronze. 
In the latter years of Hellenism, under the succes¬ 
sors of Alexander, this art was exercised by artists 
with great skill, and the bronzes of Pompeii and of 
Herculaneum, in which one recognises the hand of 
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Greek workmen, prove that the traditions of the 
schools were preserved unimpaired. 

This predilection of the Greeks for the art of 
working in bronze is explained by the qualities de¬ 
manded by metal working, which in every point 
coincide with the peculiar aptitude of Greek genius. 
Bronze requires definiteness of outline and perfect ele¬ 
gance in silhouette effect, while at the ^ame time it 
allows figures more independence and variety; acces¬ 
sory parts, such as supports, are not needed, and by 
means of this omission contours have all their value. 

We shall not here return to a study of the schools 
of bronze-founders, nor to a consideration of the 
primitive processes employed, at the beginnings of 
Greek art, in the Oriental schools. Nor shall we 
attempt to give a review of the knowledge to be 
obtained from a study of the great bronzes, master¬ 
pieces of the toreutic art, which have their definite 
place in the history of sculpture. We shall only 
consider bronzes of small dimensions, statuettes, 
plaques in repousse, furniture, weapons, etc.—every¬ 
thing, in short, that can be placed under the head of 
“ minor art and industry.” At the same time, however 
humble might have been the purpose of these objects, 
they not only are important as valuable materials for 
the history of ancient life, but are also often of great 
interest in the history of art. Nowhere has the alliance 
between art and industry been closer than among the 
Greeks ; this people could not conceive of them as two 
distinct things. 

Articles in bronze are of infinite variety, both in 
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form and in use. We shall limit ourselves to 
noticing three important groups, vi/.., statuettes, objects 
for ornament, and articles for the toilette, ('iinong 
which mirrors occupy an important place. 

§ I. BRONZE STATUEITES. 

Greek bronze figurines of small dimensions seem 
to have had various uses, indicated partly by the 
nature of the subject, partly by their technique ; they 
served as images for worship, as votive offerings, as 
amulets, or were designed simply for the ornamenta¬ 
tion of dwellings. 

The votive character of a large number of small 
bronzes is not doubtful, and is attested as much by 
inscriptions accompanying these articles as by the 
circumstances in which they were found. An archaic 
statuette of Apollo, discovered at Naxos, has a dedi¬ 
cation to the god himself: “ Dcinagorcs has conse¬ 
crated me to Apollo, the Far-darter” {Aetvay6pr)<; 
fiavWrjKev eK7}^6\(p ^TToWwi/t), Certain inscriptions 
prove that at times the statue of one god would be 
dedicated to another god ; we read an inscription to 
this effect upon the bronze Apollo Piombino in the 
Louvre, which was consecrated to Athena.* One of 
the richest collections of Greek bronzes, that of 
Carapanos, is formed of objects excavated at Dodona, 
on the site of the temple of Dodonaean Zeus; it 

* “ Charidemus [has consecrated] to Athena [this statue], the pro¬ 
duct of a tithe.” See De Longp^rier, ATo/ice des Bronzes du Louvre, 
1868, No. 96. 
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makes us clearly understand the use of these small 
figurines, which include an infinite variety of subjects, 
and can have had but one meaning, that of offerings 
consecrated to the god by devotees who had visited 
his sanctuary, or had consulted his oracle.* 

Certain small bronzes, found in tombs, seem to 
have been worn as amulets; this is shown by the 
ring that accompanies them, by which they were 
hung round the neck. 

The decorative intent of bronze statuettes is 
attested by discoveries in Pompeii. In the villa of 
Herculaneum one of the rooms was adorned with 
busts of celebrated philosophers, as Zeno, Epicurus, etc. 

We group these figurines according to the subjects 
they represent, and follow a chronological order in 
each group; this is the method followed by Dc 
Longperier in his learned Notice des Broji^es du Louvre^ 
1868. We shall limit ourselves to considering them 
from the point of view of those differences in style 
which coincide with the progress of art. Avoiding 
a complicated classification, we may divide small 
bronzes into two groups:—(i) bronzes of the ancient 
or antique Greek style ; (2) bronzes of the period of 

fullest artistic development. 

I .—Bronzes of the ancient sty/e.f —Among the 
archaic monuments in bronze of the sixth century 

* Several years ago there were discovered at Cape TiTnarum a 
number of bronze horses and other animals, dedicated to Poseidon. 

f Greek bronzes of the ancient style are often confounded with 
Etruscan bronzes; the latter have, however, very marked features, 
which enable us to recognise them in spite of the resemblance between 
the two classes. 
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B.C., the most remarkable are those that were found 
at bodona * The first is a satyr with the feet of 
a horse, modelled in vigorous style; he is dancing, 



Fig. 133.—person in royal ature. 

(Bronze from Dodona.) 


and his right hand rests upon his hip. In the ex¬ 
pression of merry sensuality in his face, in the care¬ 
fully finished execution of his beard and hair, we re¬ 
cognise the naive conscientiousness of Greek art at its 
beginning. De Witte does not hesitate to date this 


• Carapauos, Dodotia et scs Ruims^ Paris, 187S. 
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bronze from the sixth century B.c., or even from the 
seventh century b.c. To the same epoch belongs the 
‘Flute-player” {atiletria\ likewise found at Dodona, 
closely wrapped in a tunic of very fine material which 
reaches to her heels; her mouth is covered with the 
leather that kept the double-flute in place ; she plays 
upon her instrument in a very realistic attitude. 
The art of the sixth century B.C. also produced the 
interesting statue of a seated man, doubtless a royal 
personage; his hair is braided, and his head covered 
by the conical cap worn by Thracians j he is entirely 
covered by a full mantle, under which one of his 
hands appears raised as high as his breast. (Fig. 133.) 

Although the bronzes of Dodona have greatly en¬ 
riched the list of archaic statuettes, this list comprised, 
even before these discoverie.s, many interesting ex¬ 
amples. The Apollo dedicated by Polycrates,* of the 
old Pourtales collection, often reproduced by the 
engraver, shows much of the stiffness of the ancient 
style. 

Bronzes found in the substructures of the earlier 
Parthenon, which was burned by the Persians, arc of 
equally authentic character, and are thus of infinite 
value. Such is the statuette of Athena of the old 
Oppermann collection, which shows the goddess ready 
for combat, and of which the hieratic attitude and 
awkward movement remind us of ancient palladia. 

The transition from primitive art to the freer style 
of the fifth century B.C. is as clear in the minor 


* Inscription on the base, in archaic letters: noAv/f/»<^T7;5 ayfStjKt. 
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bronzes as in sculpture on a larger scale. A small 
bronze Apollo, found at Athens,* appears to show all 
the characteristics of Attic style about tbe time of the 
Persian wars. But the most remarkable specimen of 
the art of bronze in the earlier half of the fifth century 
B.C. is without doubt the beautiful statuette of Heracles 
which once belonged to the Oppermann collection, 
but now enriches the French Cabinet dcs Mcdaillcs. 
“ The god walks with a rapid movement, his left leg 
forward and the right in the rear, his calves tense and 
his knees stiffened ; with his right arm he raises his 
club, and is about to smite the enemy before him ; 
with his extended left hand he holds his bow, and 
seems to be parrying with it.”f This beautiful figurine, 
in which we are tempted to recognise a copy of the 
Heracles made for the Thasians by Onatas the 
iEginetan, has a striking resemblance in style to the 
statues of the pediments of the temple in iF^gina. It 
is certain that it came from the same school, and it 
shows how the art of working in bronze kept pace in 
the fifth century B.C. with the art of sculpture. 

II .—StaUiettes of later style .—We shall not under¬ 
take to enumerate the most remarkable of the small 
bronzes of the finished style, owned by our museums 
and by private collectors. The bronzes from Pompeii 
and Herculaneum gathered in the Museo Nazionale 
of Naples, form in themselves a rich museum for 
study, and reveal to what perfection the Greeks had 
learned to carry the art of working in bronze. Italo- 


f 


* De Witte, Rev. arch. 1873, plate vi. 
t 0 . Rayet, Monuments de VArt antique; 


Ire livraison. 
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Greek bronze statues, however, of an earlier time. 



from villages in the Campagna, 
are still quite rare. Under this 
head we would specify a work 
of singular perfection, which 
sums up in itself all the charac¬ 
teristics of contemporary Greek 
style in the great schools. This 
is a statuette representing 
Aphrodite dressed in Dorian 
costume, with simple straight 
folds, wearing a crown de¬ 
corated with jewels ; the head 
is charming in its purity, 
while its exquisitely elegant 
outlines at once suggest the 
most finished works of the 
close of the fifth century B.C. 
The still hieratic attitude, the 
majestic fall of the folds of the 
costume seem to be a sort of 
concession made to the severe 
traditions of the fifth century 
B.C., while the face has all the 
grace of the succeeding age. 

We may ascribe to the art 
of the fourth century B.C. the 


Fig. 134. 

BRONZE FROM TARENTUM. 


beautiful bronze from Taren- 
tum, reproduced in Fig. 134, 


which seems to represent a 


military commander addressing his troops. There arc 
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few antique bronzes superior to this statuette in the 
finish of their modelling and in the successful attempt 

to present individual types. 

The art of bronze-working soon followed sculpture 
in the way opened up by the masters of the new 
Attic school. The fancy of torcuticians is apparent 
in charming works of exquisite taste, controlled by 
the desire for grace and for thoughtful fantasies; 
drunken Fauns, drinking Heracles, big-bellied Sileni 
stumbling along under the spell of intoxication, 
winged Victories; these are favourite subjects with 
artists working in metal.* This new taste appeared 
in Grzeco-Syrian statuettes from Tortosa, dating 
from the time of the Seleucidae, among which repre¬ 
sentations of Aphrodite are very numerous. Graeco- 
Syrian bronzes form the transition from the Hellenic 
art of the period of independence to the Italo-Greck 
bronzes, with which the people of Porripeii adorned 
their dwellings.f 


§ 2. OBJECTS FOR ORNAMENT. PLAQUES IN BRONZE 

REPOUSS^. 

It is often difficult to determine with precision 
the use of reliefs in bronze repousse which form 
an interesting class among articles in metal. Were 
they used to decorate furniture > did they belong to 


c ** Antiquarium of Berlin possesses a charming figurine of a 
batyr found at Pergamum, contemporary in style with marbles of the 
Lreat AlUr j Furtwangler, Sa/j>r aus Ptrgamon, 1880. 

t The Berlin Museum possesses a very beautiful specimen of the 
bronzes of the Hellenistic epoch; it is a group, found at Aphrodisias in 
the valley of the Maeander, representing Theseus and the Minotaur: 
A. conze, Tkesciis und Mtnetauros^ 1878. 
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pieces of armour? or were these metallic plaques, 
often very thin, designed to be sewn upon stuffs or 
upon strips of leather ? All these hypotheses are 
probable, and are justified by the workmanship of 
the plaques themselves, which are often perforated 


with holes, for the purpose of affixing them to some 
other material.* 

The Carapanos collection has contributed the 
greatest number of specimens of this kind of work. 
Amongst them we will mention only a plaque in 
repousse, which doubtless was part of a breast¬ 
plate. The subject treated is one often represented 
on painted vases and on marble votive slabs, viz,, the 
dispute between Apollo and Heracles for the posses¬ 
sion of the Delphic tripod. The two divinities are 
treated in the hieratic style preserved by tradition, 
but the purity of the lines of the profile and the quiet 
grace of the contours show that the archaism is 
affected : the work is carefully wrought, and exhibits 
the style of the fourth century B.C. If it were neces¬ 
sary 

the Greeks even to industrial articles, no argument 
could be more decisive than the citation of another 
plaque from Dodona, representing the combat be¬ 
tween Pollux and Lynceus. (Fig. 135.) This bas- 
relief decorated merely the cheek-guard of a helmet; 
and yet the modelling of the flesh parts and 
the treatment of the drapery are managed with 


to prove what grace and beauty were given by 


• [The Siris Bronzes in the British ^^useum, which were shoulder- 
straps of a Greek cuirass, are among the finest specimens kno^^'n of 
toreutic art.J 
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the care found in works of larger si7.c. Here can 



Fig. 135—combat between pollux and i.ynceus. 

(Bronze Relief from Dodona.) 


easily be recognised the style of the epoch 
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LysippuS; and this object takes rank among the most 
beautiful works of art known to us of the fourth 
century B.C. 

Certain pieces in the Dodona collection, which are 
very strange in appearance, testify to the taste that 
originally ruled in the ornamentation of Greek armour. 
Among the helmet check-guards found by Carapanos, 
there are some that imitate the human face ; these are 
real masks, and reproduce the features of the warrior’s 
face, the detail of his beard cither carefully curled or 
heavily massed, and the curves of his moustache. 
The soldier wearing this helmet, and in full panoply, 
resembled an actual bronze stature. Nothing can 
better explain the legend reported by Herodotus, that 
the first Greek hoplites who entered Egypt seemed 
to the natives actual men of bronze (x^XKCot avZpe^).* 

3. ARTICLES OF THE TOILET.—MIRRORS. 

De Witte : L^s Miroirs cA<z Us AucUnSy 187^^. 

Mvi.onas : AaTOirrpai AlhenSi 1876* 

Dumont: Miroirs grtes erptfs dc figures au trait (in Monuments grees de 
rAssociation des fiAudes grecques\ 1873. 

It is to the Greek custom of burying with the 
dead all that was dear to them when alive that is due 
the fact that discoveries of tombs, made accidentally 
or in regular course of excavation, have brought to 
light a great number of toilette articles: brooches, 
colour-boxes, mirrors, etc. Among these articles, 
Greek mirrors form an important class, which has 


* Herodotus, ii. 152. 
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only recently attracted the attention of archiuo- 
logists. Etruscan and Roman minors have long 
been known in great numbers. Greek mirrors arc 
infinitely superior in beauty to Etruscan mirrors, 
and prove that Hellenic art did not disdain to orna¬ 
ment these accessories in the toilette of women with 
most exquisite care. 

Greek as well as Etruscan mirrors arc generally 
rounded in form. According to their technique, they 
are divided into two classes :—i. Simple mirrors in the 
form of discs, with a carefully polished convex front 
surface that reflected the image, and a concave back 
ornamented with figures traced with the engraver’s 
burin. These discs were provided with a handle, in 
the form of a statuette with pedestal, which allowed 
them cither to be held in the hand or to stand up¬ 
right upon a table. Painted vases with toilette scenes 
often represent women holding their mirrors. On a 
vase in the British Museum a woman looks at herself in 
the mirror, and on another is the inscription : avro^^ia 
(“view of herself”). 2. Another form, especially 
common in Greece, is that of two mirrors combined 
into a sort of case. These mirrors are composed of two 
metallic discs, the one enclosed within the other, which 
are sometimes held together by a hinge. The upper 
disc, or cover, was ornamented on the exterior with 
figures in bas-relief, and on the interior was carefully 
polished or silvered ; it was this face that reflected 
the image. The second disc, forming the body of 
the case, was decorated on the interior with figures 
engraved with a sharp point. The outlines of the 
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figures are often filled in with a thin thread of silver, 
while the background is gilded. 

It will thus be seen that Greek mirrors, in their 
technique, furnish a threefold subject for study: (i) 
engraving in outline ; (2) bas-reliefs ; (3) handles in 
the form of statuettes. 

(i) Mirrors engraved in outline .—Etruscan artists 
practised the art of engraving with a burin with great 
skill, as is proved by numerous mirrors found in 
Etruria. But in this matter, as in many other 
matters, the Greeks were their masters. There is 
no question that the Greeks were initiated into this 
art by the Orientals,* but it must be admitted that 
the Greeks carried the art of engraving on bronze 
with a burin to the highest perfection. This great 
skill, united with the rarity of the specimens known, 
gives a high value to the Greek mirrors that have 
been preserved, f One of the most beautiful ex¬ 
amples among engraved mirrors is one representing 
the hero eponymous of Corinth (K 6 pip 0 o<i) crowned 
by a woman (A€vKd<i), who personifies the Corinthian 
colony of Leucadia. The hero, in part naked, is 
seated in a chair with massive supports; a mantle 
covers the lower part of his body, and his torso 
appears in all the beauty of its vigorous forms; the 
head has a calm expression of power. He turns 


* See metal cups engraved with a burin from Cyprus, La Paih'i 
(PldaliCy in Pev. arch., 1872. 

t On the number of mirrors known, see A. Dumont, Miroirs 
grecs, in Bull, de Corr. helhhi., 1877 ; and M. Collignon, Bull, dc Catr. 
helUn., 1884. The hrst was discovered at Corinth in 1867. 
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towards Leucas, who, robed in the himation, is about 
to crown him. A rosette and designs of marine 
flowers and plants in the field of the mirror complete 



EIG. 136.—LEUCAS AND CORINTUUb. 

(Greek mirror engraved with a burin.) 

the composition. The simple taste that controlled 
the arrangement of the scene, the perfection in the 
drawing, and the boldness of certain details, bear 
witness to the finest qualities of Hellenic art. When 
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we compare this mirror with the most beautiful 
Etruscan mirrors, we immediately recognise what a 
distance separates this chaste and elegant style from 
the heaviness of Etruscan designs. Among other 
Greek mirrors, one representing the genius of cock¬ 
fights (in the Lyons Museum), and one representing 
daiTcing girls, hardly yield the palm to this Corinthus 
mirror. The study of these monuments reveals 
the perfection of Greek art in a department that 
was long believed to be the exclusive possession of 
Etruria. 

(2) Covers of mirrors ivith bas-reliefs .—Bronze 
bas-reliefs decorating the covers of mirrors belong to 
a class already known ; they have not the advantage 
of representing a branch of Hellenic industry hitherto 
ignored. But we must not underrate the artistic value 
of these reliefs, several of which belong to the best 
epoch. The bronze relief showing Ganymede borne 
off by an eagle is a masterpiece of graceful art. 
(Fig. 137.) Upon another relief a drunken Silenus 
carries away a Maenad, whose knee rests upon his 
hip, while an Eros with outstretched wings flies before 
them. Although the style may be that of the later 
time, it has preserved all the beautiful delicacy of the 
best period of art. In general, reliefs on mirrors* 
exhibit subjects taken from the cyclus of Aphrodite, 
and from that of Dionysus, divinities of a graceful, 
sensuous character, whose merry followers, Loves, Pans, 
and Mcenads, inspired the spirit of the artist; these 


* They are few in number—h.irdly more lliaii ihirty. 
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subjects arc, furthermore, in perfect keeping with the 
uses to which such decorated objects were put. 

(3) Feet of Jl/in'ors.^Sincc Greek mirrors have 



riG. 137.—GANYMEDE BORNE AWAY BY THE EAGLE OV /.LUS. 

(Greek mirror, wiOi relief.) 


begun to be studied with greater care, it has been 
recognised that several statuettes, GiTeco-Italic in 
style, already known, served as handles or supports 
for mirrors. This class of monuments has been 
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rapidly enriched of late. From the point of view of art, 
these figurines form a very interesting group. The 

most ancient of them have all the 
stiffness of archaic art, and remind 
one of the female figures that adorned 
the ridge of the TEginetan temple. 
One of them, belonging to a private 
collection in Athens, exhibits Aphro¬ 
dite in her ancient form ; the goddess, 
closely enveloped in a robe that sug¬ 
gests the outlines of her body, her 
feet placed together, holds in her hand 
a dove, while two winged chimairas, 
with elevated wings, support the disc 
of the mirror. Quite different is the 
small figure we reproduce (Fig. 138). 
The style is already in its perfection, 
and the erect position of the body, 
the vertical folds of the dress, in 
themselves recall the severe style of 
the preceding epoch; two winged 
„ o Loves support the mirror, around the 

tie. 138. ’ 

HANDLE OF A border of which runs an elegant row 

STRIGIL. of ovolos.* 

Athens.f It is impossible here to enumerate 
all the bronze articles known at 
present. This is the task for the branch of archieo- 
logical science known as inuseography. Special 

• This figurine was drawn by M. Chaplain for a work, as yet un¬ 
published, by Dumont and Chaplain, to whom our thanks are 

due for the engraving. 





Fig, 139.— FOOT of creek mirror. 
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attention, however, should be drawn to engraved 
bronze discs, which are few in number, and must 
not be confounded with the mirrors. The Berlin 
Museum possesses a beautiful specimen, represent¬ 
ing an ephebus exercising with halteres or weights 
used in jumping. More commonly these discs are 
votive offerings. The process of engraving seems to 
have been applied to other objects also, as plaques 
used to decorate furniture, or the handles of strigils, 
articles employed in the palaestrae and gymnasia, with 
which athletes scraped their bodies when covered 
with sweat and oil. The handle figured above 
138) is in the Varvakeion Museum, in Athens. 

The study of small bronzes still promises interest¬ 
ing discoveries. Such objects show that nothing can be 
disdained by archaeology. The examination of these 
tiny monuments contributes to the development of 
skill in discernment or artistic tact, to the education 
of the eye, without which archaeological studies can. 
have no existence. At the same time, nothing can 
make us better appreciate how thoroughly united 
were all the Greek arts; the Hellenes could not 
permit objects of daily use, products of the humblest 
art, to be without a certain beauty for which they felt 
an instinctive need. 




CHAPTER 11. 

JEWELLERY. 

Db Lastbyris: depuis Ui T^mps nndensjusijnW nos yearsy 1875. 

Bilmng : The Science 0/GeatSy Je7i*clSy efc.y 1867* 

Clement : Catalogae des Bijoux du Mmfe NapoUon tll.y 1667. 

Arnbth : Die nniike Gold-and Silhermonumente dcs Antiken-Cnhiuet in 
1850. 

Saclio : Cataturay mDar^mbcrg and Saglia’s Dictionnaire des Anii<]nitJsgreetjues 
et romaimSy 1673^ 

Work in precious metals constituted an important 
branch of Toreutics, and at the outset the Greeks did 
not separate these two arts ; in the Homeric age the 
worker in bronze is at the same time the 

goldsmith Greece, for a long time poor 

in the precious metals, attributed to the art of work¬ 
ing in gold and in bronze a legendary origin. The 
Cabeiri and the Dactyli were the first blacksmiths, 
and the Telchines were the first goldsmiths. We have 
already remarked that these legends most commonly 
disguise the fact of borrowing from the Asiatic Orient. 
The part taken by the East in the initiation of the 
Greeks into the processes of these minor but dainty 
arts is evident ; jewels of gold and silver, and vases of 
precious metals, were pre-eminently objects of com¬ 
merce, introduced by the Phoenician traders. The 
discoveries at Mycenae leave no doubt on this point. 


• llonier, Odyss, iii. 425—432, 
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In the Homeric age the articles in metal most in favour 

came from abroad; the highest praise that Homer can 

bestow upon them is to say that they were made at 

Cyprus or at Sidon. Agamemnon’s breastplate and 

chariot were a present from the King of Cyprus ;* * * § the 

silver crater given as a prize by Achilles at the 

* 

funeral games in honour of Patroclus is the work of 
Sidonian artists, t The monuments that best enable 
us to understand Homeric descriptions are pieces of 
jewellery found in Cyprus and in Rhodes, and even in 
Italy. J These cups, which are of engraved silver, 
worked in repousse, exhibit warlike or religious scenes, 
arranged in zones, and give us an accurate idea of the 
precious vases imported by Phoenician sailors into 
Greece, which furnish the principal elements of the 
Homeric descriptions. 

Furthermore, jewels of the earliest style, found in 
Greek countries, reveal distinctly the influence exer¬ 
cised by the East upon objects of luxury and 
ornament of the epoch of the eighth century B.C. 
Not to multiply examples, we will mention an in¬ 
teresting band of stamped gold found at Athens, § 
which shows a procession of animals distinctly sug¬ 
gesting, both in arrangement and in style, the zones 

* Momer, Iliad x\. 19. t Homer, Iliad wWx. 74 *- 

X See the cups from Cittium and Larnaka in the Museum of the 

Louvre, and especially the beautiful patera from Amathus, published 
by Colonna-Ceccaldi, arch., 1876. [Cf. Hclbig, Das Homerische 
Epos, 1884.] 

§ Now in the Louvre. This museum possesses gold ornaments, 
studs, or earrings, decorated with human heads, where the hair is 
dressed in Egyptian style. These jewels were found at Megara. 
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of Asiatic animals. The most important group of 
jewels of this period is composed of those dis¬ 
covered at Rhodes by Salzmann, in the necropolis 
of Cameirus. The Oriental style characterising them 
is apparent in the stamped plaques of very pale gold, 
that belong to a necklace. They exhibit two types 
alternately, in the one a Centaur with human feet 
and Egyptian head-dress, represented in his most 
ancient form, in the other an Asiatic goddess, cither 
the Persian Artemis or Anaitis, holding a lion or a 
panther by each hand. 

With decorative types, the Greeks also received 
from the East a knowledge of technical proce.sses ; 
thus the art of working in precious metals, as well 
as in other metals, was developed in Asiatic Greece, 
The toreuticians of Samos and of Chios were gold¬ 
smiths as well, and they quickly attained such skill 
in workmanship that the East borrowed from them 
in turn. Henceforth Greek artists lavished on the 
execution of objects of luxury and ornament such 
exquisite taste and .such perfection in technique, that 
even the Etruscans, consummate masters of the art of 
working in precious metals, were constrained to be¬ 
come their imitators. 

Jewels found in Greece proper are quite rare; one 
of the richest collections of Greek jewels, that of the 
Hermitage in St. Petersburg, comes from the 
ancient Panticapseum (now Kertch) in the Crimea.* 

• Tliese jewels are published in the Antiqiiitis du Bosphon 
Cimminmy 1854, and in the Comptes rtndus de la Commushn archk^ 
logiqtu de Saint-PBenbourg. [See C. T. Newton, Greek Art in the 
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How did works of art, evidently of Greek origin, 
penetrate to a country so remote ? The fact need 
not surprise us, if it be remembered that in the fifth 
and fourth centuries ac. the fame of Greek artists had 
extended so far that even princes of the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus secured their services either at Athens or 
in their own country. Another locality still rich in 
Greek jewels is Etruria : the Etruscan tomb-cities of 
Vulci and of Ca;re furnished the materials of the 
collection in the Gregorian Museum in Rome, and of 
the Campana collection, the property of the Louvre. 
In spite of their Etruscan origin, these articles arc 
none the less valuable in the histoiy of the art of 
working in gold among the Greeks. They belong to 
a period when ancient Etruscan art, which was Asiatic 
in origin, had given place to an art derived from 
Greece. At this time the relations between these 
countries were very intimate, and Hellenic taste ruled 
in these dainty pieces of work, of which the careful¬ 
ness of detail was in perfect keeping with the 
peculiarities of Etru.scan genius. 

The technique of Greek jewels still presents many 
problems that demand careful study. In our day 
Roman jewellers, the MM. Castcllani, have attempted 
to solve them by practical experiments, and by imi¬ 
tations executed with remarkable skill.* And yet it 


Kimmerian UosporoF, in his Essays on Art and Archsologyy l88o, 

^ ^•C^iellani, Communication faite (i PAcademic des Insc. et Belles- 
Lettres, 20th December, i860, and Della orijiceria Italiana, Rome, 
1872. 
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must be admitted that on certain points the secrets 
of these ancient goldsmiths have not been discovered 
and disclosed ; it is still a matter for inquiry as to 
how Greek and Etruscan artists gave their works 
such an inimitable beauty and finish. Granulation, a 
kind of decoration that consists of covering the sur¬ 
face of gold-leaf with minute and almost invisible 
bosses of gold, a process employed in the majority 
of Etrusco-Greck jewels, is one of the secrets that 
modern art despairs of discovering. 

The guiding principle of Greek artists seems to 
have been the following: to regard workmanship as of 
far greater importance than the materials employed. 
Thus it was not the intrinsic worth of precious metals 
that gave to Greek jewels their high value ; it was 
the exquisite work upon the metal, and the fancy 
exercised in the ornamentation. The elements of orna¬ 
mentation are taken from nature ; they include fruits, 
flowers, and foliage, with which is joined imitation 
of the human body. All these motives are treated 
with an art that is rich in resources, the sole law in 
which is the artist’s fancy. At the same time, the 
use to which the jewels were to be put imposed cer¬ 
tain limitations upon the artist; thus fancy was freer 
in the decoration of pendants of earrings and of neck¬ 
laces, than in that of bracelets or crowns, where art 
was more severe. 

Before specifying certain types adopted by Greek 
jewellers, it is necessary to distinguish, among ancient 
jewels, those that were intended to be worn, and 
those that were used in connection with the dead. 
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The latter were merely objects for display, placed 
upon the dead on the day of the funeral, and buried 
with him. It was not uncommon to save real jewels 
by providing substitutes for them in this way. Such 
are the crowns found in many Greek tombs;* they 
imitated the foliage of the oak and of the laurel, etc,; 
but the extreme thinness of the gold leaves, beaten 
where they had been cut, shows clearly that they 
were made only for transient use. It is hardly 
necessary to remark that the jeweller’s art reserved 
its best resources and its highest skill for the orna¬ 
ments destined to be permanently worn. 

It would be difficult to pass in review all the 
articles designed for ornaments in use among women, 
upon which the goldsmith exercised his fancy; in¬ 
dividual taste and caprice, as well as fashion, pre¬ 
vailed, and thus was created an infinite diversity 
of types. VVe will mention only a few examples. 
One of the most beautiful Etrusco-Greek jewels in 
the Louvre is a woman’s diadem, or stfphane, where 
beads of glass-paste and enamelled palm leaves 
arc combined with ornaments of engraved goId.'’t 
This diadem is in imitation of a wreath composed 
of daisies and other smaller flowers, with which 
are combined bunches of foliage of exquisite work- 

* Tlie Museum of Varvakeion, in Athens, possesses golden crowns 
of this class. Such may also be seen in the Louvre, in the Hermitage 
Museum at St. Petersburg, and in the Gregorian Museum in the 
Vatican. Ancient writers make reference to this custom. Menander 
{apttd Slobaeus, Flor. cxiii. 2) speaks of a richly adorned corpse : 

TTOAvTCA^jr »'€Kp(Js. 

t Bijoux dll Mush Napo!eon ///., No. i. 
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manship. This ornament is very different from a 
superb golden crown found at Armento, now the 
property of the Antiquarium at Munich. Tlie latter 
is composed of branches of oak-leaves, with which 
intertwine garlands of flowers, while in the upper 
portion winged figures stand in the midst of the leaf- 
work. The inscription cut upon the side of one of 
these figurines indicates the votive character of this 
work of art: “Creithonius dedicated this crown.” 
Perhaps it formed part of the treasure of some 
temple. 

Necklaces were often composed of several rows of 
small chains, with pendants ; the central pendant, 
largest in size, showed the most careful workmanship, 
and represented a flower, or the head of a divinity. 
The Museum of the Hermitage, in St. Petersburg, is 
very rich in jewels of this class, which were found in 
the Crimea. We mention especially a magnificent 
pendant, from the tomb of a priestess of Demcter. 
Small chains and tassels of gold arc suspended from 
an engraved plaque that represents a Nereid carrying 
the greav'es of Achilles armour. It was, however, 
chiefly in the e.xecution of the pendants of earrings 
that goldsmiths showed their extraordinary fertility 
of invention. At the same time the motive is very 
simple—an engraved button, surmounting a smaller 
figure worked in repousse, with a skilful combination 
of chains and figures, some of which are placed in 
groups. One of the most wonderful instances of 
this skill of workmanship is a pair of carring pend¬ 
ants found in a tomb in Bolsena; here, on the 

Y 
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tiniest scale, the artist has reproduced the chariot of 

the Sun, driven by the god, accompanied 



subjects 


by winged Victories. Above this is a 
sort of cupola, from which hang small 
chains, terminated by palm-leaf orna¬ 
ments and tiny amphorae. At the sight 
of this marvel of technical skill we may 
without difficulty form some conception 
of the masterpieces of delicate work 
ascribed to Greek toreuticians, such as 
Callicrates of Lacedaemon, and Myrmi- 
. cidcs of Athens. It was always the 
S same motive—a small iron quadriga 
§ 7 that a fly might cover with its wings. 

“ I Bracelets and fibiikne, or pins for the 
2 c peplus, are numerous in our museums. 

I Ordinarily the work is more simple than 
in the earrings; the bracelet is com- 
^ monly composed of large engraved cir- 
^ cular discs, or of plaques in repousse, 
united by bands and furnished with a 
clasp. The one here figured (Fig. 140), 
which is of the Roman epoch, is com¬ 
posed of Mitylena.'an hecta.*, mounted 
with small garnets. In Greek tombs 
arc also found gold and silver plaques 
of repousse work, that must have been 
used to decorate garments. Such is the 
plaque (Fig. 14O near Athens, 

giving a very pretty specimen of the 
that artists liked to treat: a young girl is 
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weighing two Loves in a balance—an exquisite illus¬ 
tration of some epigrams in the Anthology, where 
poets express with keen analysis the subtlest emotions 
of the soul. The mythology of love inspired these 
artists in decorating articles for ornament, and ir 
making them conform to the 
refined taste of the more culti¬ 
vated classes of society. 

To the art of chasing are 
due those large pieces of jewel¬ 
lery, the use of which was very 
common in Greece in the 
Macedonian epoch. Under the 
successors of Alexander, Greek 



life lost its original sim])Iicit>-, 
and the luxury displayed in 
the courts of these rulers con- 


Fk;. 141. 
sn.vi-;K ri.AcjUK. 

(l-oum.l ill .\iiicA.) 


tributed rapidly to the growth of this branch of 
industrial art.* Thus the artists mentioned by 
1 liny as masters in the art of engraving are for 
the most part contemporaries of the Ptolcmys 
or of the Selcucid.-e. Mentor, Acragas, Boethus, are 
the most brilliant among these torcuticians, who, 
designated by the term “ minor artists ” (/xtxpoTeW)! 
exercised their talents in decorating with reliefs vases 
o precious metal. We can hardly estimate their 
talent without the aid of ancient writers ; silver vases 
of the best Greek period are extremely rare. The 


Y 2 
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Munich vase, representing captive Trojans, and the 
vase at the Hermitage (found at Nicopol), on which 
are figured Scythians in their national costume, reveal 
a pure Greek style, but arc probably of a later 
date. In the Roman epoch the taste for vases of 
gold and silver became general, but the style suffered 
marked degeneration. There was a profusion of 
ornament, relief became of exaggerated height, and 
everything was sacrificed to an evident striving after 
richness of effect. Among the specimens of ancient 
silver ware that have come down to us, there are very 
few in which purity of style and moderation in the 
use of ornament bear witness that they arc copies of 
Greek originals.* 

* For example, a cup found at Porto-d’Anzio, known as the Corsini 
Cui>. See .Michatdis, Das (orsinische Silkr^efiss, 1859. 
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(KAMF.S 01‘ ARTISTS ARE PRINTED IN’ SMALL CAI’I LALS.) 




A. 

Abrocomas, 311. 

Acamautis iribe^ 96. 
Acha;anf?, 2, to. 

Acliirnania, 209. 

Achilles, 195, 2S8, 293, 296, 
302, 364, 369; shield of, 
28. 

AcracaSj toreuliclan, 371. 
Acropolis of Athens 
also tinder Athens), 6S, 
83, 121, 134, 155, 167. 
Acrctcria^ 60. 

Actium, 114. 

Adler, 173* 

Adonis, 212. 
i¥Ia€u$, 130. 

/Egean Islands, 13. 

Aigina, 77, 78, ijo, i»2, 
130, 188, 240, 244. 282, 
327; temple at, 49, 62, 66 ; 
marbles from, 128, 349; 
school of, loS, 127, 349. 
/Egisthus, 10. 

^‘Kneid of VirciL 41, 
A'^iians, 4. 

Aituz (drroe), 48. 

^xone, 307. 

Africa, 244. 

Agamedes, architect, 41, 
Agamemnon, 10, 115, ai6» 

364. 

Agathocics, 334, 
Aoathopos, gem • cutte% 
, 339* 

Agrladas, sculptor, 122, 
123, X24, 140, 148, X54, 
, 343* 

Acesakdrcs, sculptor (i), 
name with Venus de 
Milo, 207; (2) Kbodian» 
218. 


Aglaurus, 164, 166,167, >68. 
Agon, 93. 

AooRACKlTrs, sculptor, 155. 

; Agrigentum, 42, 294. 32;. 

Agrippa, raiitheon of, 61 ; 

; Apoxyoitten hi of, 210. 

A^ylla, 28 B. 

Aix, 214. 

' Aj;tx, 130. 

I “AkaioV'jo, 

I Akraiphia, 115. 

274, 286* 

Al.CAMH^^KS, sculptor, 65, 

«55i »73. «84. iW, 207. 
Alciiucnos, 23. 

Alcinous, l^alace of, f 3. 

I Alexander, 63,138, 212,260, 
333 \ ^rtraits 0I, 
210; signet of, 3^8. 
Alexander of Pherre, 333, 
Alexandria, 212. 
Alexandrine Age, 194. 
Alpheius. 177, 182. 

Alphonso 11., Duke of Per* 
rant, 335. 

Altis of Olympia, 121, 177. 
Alxbnor. sculptor, 224. 
Alyaties, Crater of, 107. 
AlypI'CS, sculptor^ 193. 
Alyzia. 209. 

Amasis, vasc’painter, 255. 
Amathus, 364. 

Amazon, Amazons', 86, 156, 
»59» 167. t88, 198, 213, 
307; of Cresilas, too ; of 
Pheidias, 190; of Phrad 
moil, 190; of Polyclcitiis, 
190; in Lansdowne col¬ 
lection, i9o« 

Ambmcia. toa, 109. 
Amphalces, xz;, 

Amphion, 219. 

Amphjpoiis, 333. 
Ampbiprostyle, 63. 


Amphltrite, t66, 302. 
Amphora^ 267,271,301,302, 
308, 324; PiUialhciuic, 
297. 

Amulets, Hron/c, 346. 
Amychu, 16 ; Apollo of, i >), 
294. 

AMVCi..f:tK, sculptor, 126. 
An.aitis, 365. 

•' Anatolian art, 25. 
Anaxa<;okas, sculptor, 128. 
ANlXH'ilMiS, vase - painter, 
302. 

sculptor, io(). 

Annulets, fillets under 
Doric capital, 41* 

Antefix, 79. 

Antenok, sculptor, 138. 
Anthology, 148, 2ot, 910, 
340, 34*. 37*- 

Antigosus (t) sculptor, 
213; Antigonus (2) ruUr 
334* 

Antiochus IV., 212, 334. 
Antiopc. 219. 

Antis^ Temples in, 63. 
Antonia Trypharna, 103. 
Antony, MarK, 338. 

Anzio, Porto d\ 372. 
Ai'BU.ESf painter, 261. 
Aphrodisias, 351* 

Aphrodite, 166, 204, 257 

? 4 o» 35S \ of Alcamcnes 
in the gardens •'), 173 ; 
Anadyomenc, 258 j archaic 
on mirror, 360: bronze, 
350 » 351;. of Canachus, 
122; at Cnidus, by Praxi* 
teles, 2.1 ; temple at 
Megara, 19S; of MUo, 
208 : Patulemus, 142 ; in 
Elis, 196; type of, by 
Praxiteles, 2ox« 

Aptera, 213. 
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Apol'ai<r^ 170, 

Apollo, 30, 205, 304, 324, 
332; Agyitus, 102; of 
Ainycia*, 109, 294 ; De¬ 
lian, 42, 92 ; icmple, 72 : 
temple at Delphi, 41 ; 
Didymaan, 55, 58, 70, 
73; by Canachiis^ 120; 
Epicurius at Bass<x, 49, 
56, 188; and 'I'hrec 

Graces, 109; Ismcnian, 
statue by Canachus, 122 ; 
Musageles, 196, 202; 

Nymphegcics, 142; of 
Orchomenus, 115, 134; 
Perga mciic, statue by 
Onatas, 128; Piombino, 
.345 ; Ptous, 115 ; 
Pythian, 92; statue by 
Teicctes and 'I heodorus, 
106 ; sauroctonus^ 202 ; 
Sosianus, 205 ; of I'enca, 
11$, 116, 134; of Thera, 
115; small bronze from 
Athens, 349: Pourtalcs, 
348; with Heracles on 
br< nzc plaque, 352. 

AruLLONiDEs, gem-cutter, 
339- 

Apollonius (i) sculptor, 
218 ; (2) sculptor, scii ol 
Nestor, 22o« 

Apojc^o$fuuus of Lysippus, 
210. 

Aquileja, 205* 

Aneostyle, 64. 

Arcadia, 329. 

ArcaSj 330, 

ArcesiJas, cup of, 292. 

Arch;t:oIf gical Institute of 
America, 117. 

Archaic coins, 329 ; sculps 
ture. izotr, 

Arcliaistic art, 144, 328, 
329. 352- ^ 

A rchaologisclu Ztituugy 
tor. 

Akchekmus, sculptor, 31, 
107. 

Architecture, 35—99. 

Architrave, 45. 

Arcs, 168. 

Arethusn, 328, 331. 

Argive school, 123, 189, 

343 

Argive • Sicyonian school, 
192, 208. 

Argolis, 12, t6, 36. 

Argos, 88, 109,120,126,140, 
189. «93i 336, 329 ; He- 
rxum at, 189. 

Aiiadnc, 293. 

Ariniaspe, 93. 


Aristion (i) Attic sculptor 
from Paros, 134 ; (2) 

Aristion, stele of, by 
Aristocics, 137, 224. 

Arisiocles (1) father of 
Cleietas, 121 ; (2) sou of 
Clecclas; (3) sculptor of 
the stele of Aristion, 137, 
224. 

Aristophanes, 94, 314, 

Aristotle, 23. 

Aristoxknus, coin en¬ 
graver, 33 

Armento, 321, 369* 

Arncih, 363. 

Arrnchi^n, 110, 1x5. 

“ Arna and Palus,'* 214. 

Arris, 51. 

Arsinoc, 212, 341. 

Artemis, 30, 107, 108, 332, 
3331 Arcadian, 330: Brau- 
ronian, 103; Delian, 20, 
X03 (^dapup), III ; Per* 
sian, 30, 365 ; Parlhenos, 
of Neapolis, 233 ; archa- 
istic figure in Naples, 
144 ; temple at Ephesus, 
50, 56 : at Magnesia, 63 ; 
at Syiacuse, 49* 

Artemisia, 197. 

Aryballic Iccythus, 273. 

Arybatlus^ 273, 286, 306, 

3071 309^ VO . 3 ”* _ 

Asclfpius, Asclepcum, /Es- 
culapium, 58, 60, 72, 114, 
168; Goltys, 196, 232, 

332- 

Asia Minor, 13, 18, 21, 3$, 

41* 43f 4^3 50, S4i 
20$, 207, 2XS, 222, 258, 
2fo, 

Asian school, ri8. 

•*A^^atic" style, vases of, 
285. 

Aspasius, gem-cutter, 158, 
339* 

Aspronisi, $, 

Assos, 117. 

Assur, 18, 

Assyrm, i, 15, 17, 21, 43, 
82, 117, 288. 

Astragal Bcadings). 

Astra^alizonits of Praxi¬ 
teles, 190. 

Athena (Minerval, 65, 73* 
112, 131, 134» MO» M4i 

148, 162. 164, 167, 176, 

178, 215, 216, 233, 234, 

297, 299, 30^, 3^0, 311, 

23 f 324. 3»9> 340» 345; 

ronze (Oppermann col¬ 
lection), 348; Alca, tem¬ 
ple at Tcgea, 50, 6a, 19s ; 


Athena— (con/iuufd) 
Archegetis in Athens, 8$; 
Chaici(jccus, 41 ; Cydo- 
nia, 310; Lemnia, 155; 
Parthenos(at Athens), by 
Pheidias, 70, 155, 160, 
340; Folias(Ercchtheum), 
59, ;o, 168, 245, 246, 249; 
Polias at Priene, 57 ; 
IIvAai^d^oe C* Pronia* 
chus 154 ; temple at 
^gina, 49,62,66; temple 
at Kleusis, 82; temples 
at Sparta, 41, 120; tem¬ 
ple at Syracuse, 49. 
Athens {sto also Acropolis, 
Attic, Choragic monu¬ 
ment of Lysicralcs, Dio- 
nysiac theatre, Erech- 
theum, Parthenon, Pro- 
pvl«TXi, Thescum, etc.)» 
Athenian, Athenians, 49, 
56, 60, 65, 73, 74» 80, 110, 
120, 213, 250, 303. 327, 
349» 370; Athenians and 
Amazons, 188; museums, 
138, 1$!, 158, 166, 206, 

2:^6, 236, 250, 262, 27s, 

288, 296, 799, 302, 307, 

3'0, 3V»i 3*5* 318, 362, 

368 ; Ecole Franca ise, 
280; Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion, 284. 

Athenxus, 212, 271, 371. 
Athenngoras, 10$. 
Atiirnion, gem • cutter, 

. 339- , . 

Athenodorus, sculptor, 

218. 

Athlete, Head of, i33»*34; 

portraits of, it 1, X15. 
Atlas, tSo. 

Atreus, Treasury of/ 38 
Attalidx, 2x3. 

Aitalus, Stoa of, 66« 

Attic, Attica tsss also 
Athens), 12, 16, 65, 103, 
196, 206, 222, 243, 282, 
294* 3iOf 3t* ; myths, 86, 
292, 299; school, 13^* 
145, 301. 

Atys, 260. 

Augustus, 338. 342. 
AuUina^ bronze from 13o- 
(Iona, 348. 

Aulis, 250. 

Ausonius, 209. 

B. 

Babylon, Babylonia, 8, 25, 
54- 
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Bti c( ita ft nUh , A' cut^ t us • 

Ci^nsttltum (ivy 3>o. 

I>.\cclKnite, 257, 34^4. 

Bacchns (sf^ also I>lony> 
sus), 228, 30X 

Barker, W., 258. 

Bas^a:, ^<), $6, 60. 

Ratiivcles, sculptor^ clc., 
32, 109. 

Bendings (astragal fillet* 
and-bead»or pearl mould¬ 
ing). 52» 53i 8^- 

Bee, OTi coins of Ephesus, 
^27. 

Bellerophon, 242. 

Belvedere Torso in Vatican, 
220 . 

Beni-Hassan, 47. 

Benndorf, 44, 88, 112, 163, 
223, 312, 317, 322. 

Bergama, 214. 

Berlin Museum, 215, 2^0, 
^5^ 302, 324, 336, 351, 
362. 

Betrothal scene, on gem, 


^359' 

Bciilc, 40. 4». 73« 76, 83, 
xo€, 161, 325. 

on coins of Syracuse 

3^8. 

?l>'*ng, 335. 363. 

Birch, 261, 203. 
Black'figiircd vases, 279, 
290; plaques, 324. 

Blanc, 40, 42. 

Blouct^ 177. 

BOchcr, 188. 

Boeckh, 2o*>. 

BoiiDAS, sculptor, 21 r. 
Bccotia, 1$, 113, 222, 243, 
308, 310; sculptor, 172. 
Bi>kt»U's (i) gcm-cufter, 
339 * (2) toreutician, 371. 
Bohn, 83, 215. 

B.ilscna, 369. 

BornhylinSy 273, 286. 

Boreas, 301. 

Bo.xporus (Cimmerian), 311, 

365- 

Botta, 21, 

Bdtlicher, 40, 178. 
BcHitr^phedcHy 290. 

Bo>*s playing at knuckle¬ 
bones (astragal izontes), 
group by Polycleitus, 

Brifct€a, 8. 

Braachid® (ste also Didy- 
mj), 116, 134 246. 

British Museum, 103, 116, 
122, 141, 148^ 162, 163, 
166, 168, 188, X90, 198, 
ao 7 i »S8, 262, 3C9, 355. 


Bronzes, 343 (f. \ hroii?c 
])l;upies, 331 ff. ; of Siris 
352. 

Hninn, 27, 101, 128, 143, 
148, 163, 214. 

Bkyaxis, sculptor, 197. 

Brvops, vase painter, 304. 

“ Hucchero nero,*’ 265. 

Bud run, 197, 

Bull, Farnesc, 218. 

Bunarbashi, 4. 

BuPAi.t's, sculptor, 107. 

Burial * scenes* on white 
lecythi, 318. 

Ui’TADRS, potter, 103. 

Byzantium. 236. 

Byzetv, sculptor, loS. 


C 

Caheiri, 363. 

Othinct des Mtfdailles lire 
Baris). 


CACMKVl.lo^^, vAse paintcr, 
265. 275, 302. 

CaUiurny 343, 363. 

Ocrc, 2S8, 291, 366. 

Cwsars, 4. 

Caicus, 195. 

Cal AMIS, sculptor, 146, 
N;. 2,8. 34,. 

Callias, 134. 

Cai.lickates, toreutician, 
370. 

CAl.LIMACHnS, S9i *4^^' 

Callitsles, sculptor, 128, 
248. 

Caliadn fi) of Elis, 121 ; 
(a) of ,^gina, 127. 

Gallon iDss, sculptor, 134. 

Calph (icoAmO* 2^. 2^. 

Calydonian Boar Hunt, 
195, 288, 293. 

Calyptra (leoAviTTpa), 254. 

Camcirus, 30, 244, 245, 309, 

^365- 

Cameo, cameos, 336. 340; 

‘ Gonzaga, 341; in Vienna, 
34X; St. Chapelle, 342. 

Campana collection, 288, 
366. 

C AN AC H vs, sculptor, 122, 


^*23, 243. 

CanephQriy of Polycleitus, 
190. 

Canina, 76. 

Canisttnm^ 315. 

Canon. ii6 ; of Polycleitus, 
192 ; of Lysippus, 2X0. 
(^nthapis. 27f, 308. 
Lapitoline Museum istt 
Rome). 

Cappadocia, 24. 


Car.acalla, 2 <it. 

Cara pan os collcrlion* from 
DodoiLi, u6, 3J5, 348, 
352* 

r arcirt^y 98. 

CiirchesioHy 271, 272. 

Caria, 197. 

Carpo, 163. 

Carrey, 162, 164. 

C.irtliagc, 41. 

Caryatid®, 9% 174. 
Castcllani, 366, 

Cafa^isa^ of Praxiteles, 204. 
C.atanA, 333. 

Caunus, 88. 

Cecrop?, 164. 166, 167; 

daughters of, 174. 

CtUhe (iccXe^i}), 267, 253, 
308. 

Cflltty 63. 

Celtic G.alatians, 213, 
Ccn.xus, 184, 

Cent.aurs, 65, 152, 167, 184, 
198. 27t, 203, 365. 
Ceiuocelle Torso, in Vali* 
can, 202. 

Ceos, 243, 318. 
C«i’His<M>oTfs, sculptor, 
200. 2 o6« 

Ccphissis, 164, 166. 
(eramicus, at Athens. 222. 
Ceramics( w Pain led V ises). 
Ccrcopes, 112. 

Ccrveiri, 28S. 

Ccsnola, Di, 14, 17. 

Ghabas, Dc, 14. 

Chabonillct, 339. 

Chalcidice, 329. 

Chaplain, 1, 261, 360. 
CiiARBS, sculptor, 218, 264, 
288. 

Charidemus, 34$, 

ChnriUs (Xdpircr. Graces), 
i 102, 103, 142, X59 19a. 

Charmides. tS9* 

Charon, 228, 318. 

Cmartas, sculptor, tog. 
CiifitKON, vase*painter, 2^4. 
Chslis, vasc-painter, 265, 
CHRRSirHkoN, architcct,5o. 
Chimera. 22, 242 ; on co ns 
of Sieven, 329. 

Chioxms, sculptor, 126. 
Chios, Chian, 28, 30, 31, 73, 
107* 122, 365. 

Chipiez, 40, 73. 76- 
Choragus, Choragic, 94; 
monument of Lysicrates, 

rf' 

Chrj’sapha, ii^. 
Chrj'setcphamine, i6o. 
Chrysotiiemis, sculptors, 
“3. 
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Clithontan divinities^ 248* 
Cibyra, 98. 

Cicynna, 96. 

Cimmerian Bosporus^ 311, 

365- 

Cimon (0 of Athens, 152, 
154: (2) Cimon ofCleonae. 
coin-engraver, 331, 332. 
Cippus, 222. 

Cittium, 364* 

Citylus, 127. 

Ciadeus^ 177, i83« 

Clarac, loi. 

Clazomensc, 333. 
Cl£ARchus» sculptor, 109. 
Clement, 363. 

Clecetas, 98, 121. 
Cl.KOMHNES, sculptor, 220. 
Cleona;, 109, 332* 
Cleosthenes, 123. 

Clitias, vase*painter, 277. 
Clyia:mnestra, 10, 112. 
Cnidus, 88 ; Aphrodite at, 
by Praxiteles, 201. 
Ct>:NUS, gem-cutter, 339. 
Coins, 325 fT. 

Cologne, 205 
Coloiina-Ceccaldi, 364. 
Colossus of Khodc», 218. 
CoLOTBS, sculptor, 155. 
Colour (sf^ also Poly- 
chromy) on vases, 275, 
276, 309. 

Comana, 25* 

Constantine, 177. 
Constantinople, 177, 210, 
Conze, 27, 30, 158, 215, 221, 
282, 28s, 35*- 

on coins of Corinth, 

327- 

Corcyra, 234. 

Core (Persephone), 142,151, 
163, 173, 204, 247, 250, 
251, 330. 

Core, daughter of Butades, 
105. 

Corfu, 21. 

Corinth, Cornthian, 21, 29, 
42, 43, 48, 58, 82, 120, 
126, 127, 219, 226, 250, 
255^ 264, 288, 310, 323, 
324, 356*; order in archi¬ 
tecture, $8 : sculptors, 
126 : style, vases of, 
285 if. 

Corinthos^ personification 
of Corinth, 356. 

Ccrt>nn^ 46. 

Corone, 59. 

Corofilasia^ 201, 239. 
Corpus inscriptionum A(^ 
tienrum {see under In¬ 
scriptions). 


Corj>ini cup, 372. 

Cos, 201. 

Cosfu^/ts of the 

Ephebi, 238. 

Coty/isrus, 273. 

Crater (Kparijp), 267, 303, 
308. 

Creithonius, 369. 

Chesii.as, sculptor, 155; 

Amazon by, 190. 

Crete, Cretan, 15, 26; bull, 
178; sculptors, 108, 121. 
Crimea, 311, 365. 
Crinagoras, 340. 

Critius, sculptor, 138* 
Croesus, 25 ; crater of, 32. 
Cronius, Mount, 177^ 
Croton, 333. 

Cuma;, Vases from, 307, 

3tr. 

** Curium Treasure,” i8, 
337 - 

Curtius, E., 2, 103, 178* 
Curvature of lines, in archi¬ 
tecture, 68. 

Cyathus 271. 

Cyclades, 5, 15, 244, 280, 
282. 

Cyclopean” walls, 35. 
Cyclopes, Eyciaii, 26, 35, 
36. 

Cydonia, Aristocles of, 121, 
117; Cresilas of, 190. 
Cydonia, Epithet of Athena 
in Elis, 310. 

Cylinders, Babylonian, 337* 
Cylix (pci/Atf), 270, 275, 286. 
Cyma, 47, 53; with leaf- 
bud ornament, 59* 
Cynthus, Mount, 42. 

Cyprus, Cypriote, 12, 14, 
17, 22, 24, 26, 48, 201, 
281, 288, 337, 356, 364. 
Cypsclida:, 31. 

Cypsclus, Cnest of, 29, 30, 
264, 290. 

Cyrenalca, 244, 292, 298, 
Cyrus, 207. 

Cythcra, 15. 

Cyzicus, 103. 

D. 

Dactyli, 26, 363. 

Dxdalus, Di^alido:, 19, 
20, 104, 133. 

Daii'PUS, sculptor, 211. 
Dapiinis, architect, 57. 
Darius, 311* 

Decastyle, 64. 

Deidameia, 184* 

Deinagores, 345 


Delos, Delian, 42, 72, 109, 

Delphi, Delphic, 41% ^ 107, 
123, 126, i54>3<^* \ tripod, 
352. 

Demaratus, 264, 288, 
Demcter (Ceres), 142, 152, 
163, 167, 173, 204, 249, 
250, 320, 330, 369: temple 
of, at Pxstum, 49. 
Demetrius (x) sculptor, 
194; Demetrius (2), 199. 
Demos (Aif/ioc) of Athens, 
233, 

Demosthenes, 87* 

Dermys, 127. ^ 

Designs on coins, 328. 
Destiny (x^p), 29. 

Dexileos^ 226, 

Diadochi, 260, 371. 
Dindumenus^ of Polycici- 
tus, X90. 

Diastyle, 64. 

Dido, 41* 

l>idymi, Didymxan [sre 
B ranch! dx), sSi 58 , 

62, 70, 73, 80, 116, 

946. 

Diodorus Siculus, 104, i 33 > 
204. 

Diogenes Laertius, 332* 
Dionysiac festivals, 941 
scene.s, 271, 299, 308, 312; 
theatre at Athens, 88, 9 if 
213. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
147, 173. 

Dionysus, 90; Eleuthcreus, 
92, 96, 202; ^ Morychus, 
110; infant with Hermes, 
group by Praxiteles, 204 5 
206, 228, 272, 292, 299» 
307, 308. 

Dioscuri, 102, ^ 

Dioscuridcs(x^< Discuridcs). 
DiPiKNirs. sculptor, 108, 


114,120, xai« 

Dipteral, 63. 

Dipylon vases, 284. 

Dirce, 219. 

Disc^o/us, 135; of Myron, 
148 ; of Naucydes, 193. 
Disc UR IDES, gem - cutter, 

338» 33<J- , - 

DiVLLt?s, sculptor, 126. 

Dodecastyle, 64. 

Dodona, 345 * J 47 i 35 *i 354 * 
Dodwell, 3 S i Codwcll vase, 
228. 

Donaldson, 76, 3^8. 
Dontas, sculptor, 109- 
Doric order of architecture, 

43 » 
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Doric, Dorian* Dorians* 2, 
j 6, 53, 32, 27. **3; in¬ 
vasion of Pcloponiicsos* 
27 ; myihs^ 120; schools, 
120. 127, I4^. 

DuKYCl-Kl DAS, sculptor* lOO- 
Df»ryphor 7 ts^ of Polyc lei Uis, 
192, 210. 

Doxato, 229. 

Dresden, 144. 

•* Dying Gladiator,*' so- 
called, 214. 

Du HoLs, 177* 

Dumont, 1, 6, 86, 97, 128. 
134, 233, 238, 261, 264, 
280, 322, 354, 360. 

Ddrik, vase-painter, 304. 

E. 

Eagle and Mare on coins of 
Agrigciiluin, 329. 

Ebers, 25. 
iichinus^ 45. 

EclcKcl, 32s* 340, 

Kddc, 48. 

Egg-aiid-darl moulding, 53, 
^54. 57. 53. 

Egypt, hgypnan, 1, 10, K, 
16, 17, 19, 64, 82, 233. 
^354* 

Electra, 112, 242. 

Eleusis, 82, 92, 151 ; marble 
from, 174 ; goddesses of, 
311. 

Rkuihera, 148. 

El^in, Lord, 162. 

Elis, Elean, 120, 121, 127, 
155, 160, 170, 196, 310. 
Elysium, 228* 

Empedocles, 332* 
Efuhyiristria (<yxvTpi<r- 
rpia), 242. 

En do^os, sculptor, 1 lo, 

^*33. 

Enneacruniis, 97* 
Entablature, 43* 

Entasis^ 43. 

Epeiiis* ii8« 

Ephebus, Ephebic, 186, 

23^* *9®. 36^- 

Ephesus, Ephesian, 32, 50, 
55» 57. 58. 74.80,190, 196, 

3291 340. 

Efuhysis (ewixv^ie), 270* 
Epictetus, vase-paint.r, 
3.02. 

Epicurus, Bust of, 346* 
Epjdamnus, 123. 

Epidaurus, 88. 

Kpimetheus, 167* 

Efiisona^ 291, 

Epistemon, sculptor^ 734, 


EpHnphta^o^ while lecythi, 
320. 

Epi rvNLiiANUS, gem • cut* 
339 

Ercchtlieuni, 57, 70, 77, 79, 
*54. •74* 

Ereclktheus, 65* 174. 
Ekootimus, |>oticr, 264, 
277 * 

Fnchthonius, 136. 

Eros* 102, 196, 202, 204, 
210, 257, 258, 307, 34', 
, 35S. 37 *• 

Eryiuaiit Ilian Boar, i8o* 
Erythne, Athena for, 134 ; 

Heracles of, 19. 

Etruria, B'.trusciii« 262, 266, 
285, 288, 355, 358, 366* 
Etruscan vxses, 262, 
Etymoto^Kum A/ a^n uftr, 
240. 

F/U;ciietUH (:) archon, 97; 
(2) Eu.f.N'iiTi s, coin-en¬ 
graver, 331* 

ICiib<ea, 42. 

KuCHHIR, 21, 64. 
EuciiKftfs, vase - jviintcr, 
293. 

Kiiergus, loS. 

Ku(.kammi>s, 264. 

EumeKis, 29. 

Kuiiieiics IK, 213. 215, 
Euonrs, gem-cutter, 339. 
Eupiipanijn, sculptor, 208. 
Eupiikonius, va&e-paintcr, 
302. 

Eupulis, Statue of, 94. 
Euripides, 36, 46. 

Eurus, 311. 

Eur)*alus, 311, 

Eurytioii, 164* 

Eusebius, 30. 

Eustylc, 64. 

Euteudas, sculptor, 123. 
Euthyceatbs, sculpwr, 

2 It. 

Euthymenes, archon, 82. 
EuTVCKiDRs.sculptor, 21 r. 
EuTYCMUsgcm-cuuer, 339, 
Exekias, vase-painter, 264. 


F. 

Fabius Verrucosus* 200. 
^•Farewell*' ^ 


on mortuary 


stelae, 226. 

Famese Bull, 218 ; Her¬ 
cules, 3<». 

Famese Villa (x« Rome). 
Fates, 163* 

Faun, of Praxiteles, 202; 

in bronie, 351. 

Fellows, 141, 207. 


Fergusson, 40. 73, 198. 
Figurines, I'er ra - tot I a, 
239fr., 243; bronze* 345* 
Fillet (s/f ; Jdlet- 

aiid*bca<i (>yr Beading;). 
Florence, 192* 2.15, 2<>>, .77. 

293. 33<** 

Foucarl, 218. 

Fomiu^* I* 5. 

Frat^“.>is Vase, 277, 293. 

Kricderichs, 343, 

Fricre, 45, 5?, 66, 152, i05, 

188* 

Friihncr, 20;* 

•* Kuneral banquet/' on 
stela:, 226. 

Fiiriwanglcr, 2O2, 263, 282, 
343. 35*- 

G, 

Gabil, 310. 

Galatia, 213, 214, 

(f AMKDiCs, vuse-pnin(cr, 

265. 

Ganymede, 197 ; on mirror, 

,358- 

G.irdhcr, Percy, 114, j66, 
3^5. 

(nn(c>',vMfys, 35. 

Gale of l.loiiv, at Myceme, 
6, 36. 

Gazc(U 101. 

Gelo, 128* 

Gems, 335 ft. 

C 4 niaitef\ 352. 

Genoa, Villa Negro at, 19* 
** Ceomctrical ’* decoraiion, 
Vases with, 282. 

Gerhard, 14, 25, 246, 361, 
263. 

Gcryon, 180. 

Gigantomachia (• ‘ Wars 

with Giants**), 167, 213, 
216. 

Gcia, 328. 

Gilding on vases, 309* 
Giovau-BaitUtadella Porta, 

219. 

Girard, 72, 141* 

Gitiades, sculptor, 120. 
Gladiator, Dying/* so- 
called, 214. 

Glaucias, sculptor, 128. 
GtYCON, sculptor, 220, 226. 
Glyptics, 335 ff, 

Gnossus, 50. 

Golgos, 17, 48, 54* 

Gonzaga cameo, 341* 
Gorgon, Gorgon's head, 78, 
112, *56,242, 327* 

Graces (srr ChariUs\ 
Gratcm, Magna, 77, 321. 
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Grruco^Orlcnlal period of 
art» 27 ff. 

Oraco-Pciasgic ’* period, 

I fT., ^5. 

(jrx'CO'SyriAu bronzes, 351. 
Oranicus, 210. 

Granulation, on jewellery* 
367. 

GrilTin, 22. 

Gueu'lU'Kalah, 238. 
Guillaume, 14, 193, 3 < 3 * 
Gutiff, 43 * 

GynactHtHy 87. 

Gythion, 16. 

H. 

Hades, 256. 

Hadrian, it, 89, 99, 103, 
144 ; stoa of, 85. 
Halicarnassus, &>, igj, 
Hallstadt, 11. 

Haltcres (aAriipc?), 362. 
Hansen, 176. 

Ilarmodius, 138. 

Harpagus, 207, 

Harpy, Harpies, 141, 228. 

“ Harpy Monument,” 141. 
Hauser, 40. 

Haussoiillicr, xi« 

Hebrus, i8o« 

Hector, 289. 

Hegeso, 225 . .... 

HECilAS (HegesuTi), (i) 
sculptor, 138; (2) vase- 
jxtiiitcr, 265. 

Hrgylus, sculptor, 109. 
Helbig, 27, 364. 
Hcllos-Hvperion, 1^. 
Hellenistic art, 212 ff., 245. 

261. 300, 343. 

Ilcplix’Stus, 28. 

Heia, 108, 141, 168, 189, 

245. 33 * ; • 

Hera;um at Argos, 189 : 
Hcraiuni at Olympia, 48. 
177, 204 ; Heritum at 
Samos, 31, 56. 

Hcracleia, 2or. 

Hcraclcida;, Return of the, 
12. 

Heracleiuas, gem-cutter, 
339 - 

Heracles, 112,117, 129,130, 
T52, 163, 173. *78, 209, 
216, 233. 257, 292, 296, 
323. 333 aUxUacHS, 

124 ; archaistic figure on 

f ilaijucfrom Dodona, 126 ; 
.ronze statuette, J51 ; of 
Oppermann collection, 
349 ; with Apollo, bronze 
plaque, 352 ; by Onatas, 


Heracles— {continued ):— 
copy of, 349; of Erylhra;, 
19 ; of Messene, 19. 
Heracleum, 152. 
Herculaneum, 343, 346, 349. 
Hercules, Farnese, 209. 
Hermes, 86, 136, 140, 142, 
228, 248, 324, 330; at 
Messene, 10; Criophonts, 
147, 247 ; Psychepompus, 
228 ; of Praxiteles, at 
Olympia, 204. 

Hermitage Museum at St. 
Petersburg, 262, 311, 365, 
368, 369, 372. 

Her.mogenes (i) architect, 
58, 63 ; (2) vase-painter, 
296. 

Herodes Atticus, 97, 99. 
Herodotus, 23, 354. 
HekoI'HILUS, gem-cutler, 

.. 339 - 

Herostratus, 56. 

Herse, 166, 167. 

Hesperida;, 

Heuzey, 14, 18, 142, 229, 
243, 250, 259. 

Hvxastyle, 64. 

Heydemann, 262. 

Hicks, 182, 226. 
lUeromnenwn, 92. 
Hierophant, 92. 

Hilinus, 265. 

Himation (ifiarcoi'), 254. 
Himeros, 196. 

Hipparchus, 138. 

Hii-i-eus, 271. 

Hippodamcia, 182. 
Hippodrome, 98 ; of Con¬ 
stantinople, 210. 
HIrschfeld, 25, 178, 282. 
Hischylgs, vase-painter, 
yyi. 

Hissarlik, i ff., 3, 6, 12. 
Hiltites, 3; “Hiltilc” art, 24. 
Hittorf, 42, 76. 

Holmui (oAfios), 271. 
Homer, Homeric, 4, 5 . 27 - 
28, 29, 130, 160, 270, 289. 

363. 364. 

Homolle, 72, 107, 112. 
Honeysuctlc ornament (sec 
PalmclteV 
Houses, Private, 87. 
Humann, 214, 215. 

Hydria (v8pi'a), 269, 296, 
308. 

Hygicia, 114, 168 (Gorlys), 
i^, 232. 

Hyllus, gem-cutler, 339. 
Hypa:ihral, 73. 

Hyperion, Helios, 163. 
Hypsas. 332. 


I. 

lalysus, 12. 

Ictinus, architect, 49, 56, 
60, 68, i 38 . 

Ida. Daciyli of Mount, 26. 
Idaliiiin, 17; patera from, 
356. 

ttifui (see Homer). 

Ilissus, 166, 173. 

Ilium, 4. 

Imhoof-Blumcr, 325, 334. 
Incuse coins, 328. 

Incuse square. 326. 
Inscriptions (see also Sig‘ 
natures), on vases of 
Corinthian style, 288; on 
vases, 276. [See also 
Greek Index, ad fin.) 
Inscriptionum Alticaruni, 
Corpus, 72, 77, 79 » 92 » 

Intaglio, 336. 
lolaus, 323. 

Ionia, Ionian, 2, 21, 29. 50, 
54, 118, 119, 207; school 
in M.acedon, 143.^ 

Ionic order of architecture, 
^o, 196. 

Ins, 163. 

Isis, 232. 

Islands of yEgcan, 13, i 5 > 
etc. 

“ Island stones,” 337. 

IsoGONUS, sculptor, 213,216. 
Ii.ilo-Greck bronzes, 351. 
Italy, 3Sj 263, 298, 364. 
lulis in Ceos, 243, 318. 

J. 

Jahn, 0 ., 261, 262, 263, 309- 
Jebb, R. C., 1. 

Jewellery, 363 ff. 

Juda:a, 41. 

K. 

(See also under C.) 
Kachel, 40. 

Kalaba, 24. 

Karabel, 24. 

Karnak, 10, 25, 47. 

K6kuld, 176, 243. 

Kerich, 166, 311, y^S- 
Khcta (Hiltites), 3, 25. 
Khorsabad, 28, $4. 

King, C. W., 335. 

AVrt//, 17. 

Klein, 265, 302. . 

Knights of St. John, 197 
Koliu, Cape, 296. 
KOnigsmiarck, 162. 
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KoyunjiW, 51, 54. 

K ramcr» 26;;, 

Kr.uise, 355. 

Kugtcr. 40. 

Labonlc, 161» 

L:icc<ia:moiiLii^ Doric, 
SpariA, «tc.), 86; sculp* 
tors, 109. 

Lacouia, 120. 

Lange, 128, 

LangloLs, 258. 

Lan&downc co)leC(ion, Ama- 
jron of, 190. 

LaocoOn, 218, 259. 

I.aomodon, 130, 

I.^npUha.% 65, 152, 167, 184, 
271, 293, 

Uarnaka, i 3 , 364. 

Lasteyric, I)e, 363, 

I.^i<cran, 148. 

Latium, 5* 

Lau, 266. 

Layard, 14, 21, 

I^escna, 138. 

Le Ba-s-Foucart, 144. 
Leb^guc, 42. 

Lcchevalitr, 4. 

Lccythus, 272, 276,298,307; 
white Ucyihi from Athens, 

Leitch, toi. 

LeVa” (Lycians), lo* 
Lemnus, 173. 

Lenormant, Ch., 157, 261, 
263, 266. 

Lenormant, Fr., i, 325, 326. 
Lcochare^, 197* 

Lepsius, 14. 

Lerna:an H^’dra. 179, 

Leschc at Delphi, 301. 
Lessing, 2 i3. 

I.etronne, 266 , 338* 

Libon, 177, 

Libyruis, 3. 

Lighting of hypajlhral tern* 

t .p'i*' ’3- ^ 

Lindus, 218. 

Linus, 304. 

Locrian type of black- 
figured vases, 299. 

Locris, 244. 

Longp<fricr, De, 14, 286, 

346* 

Liischeke, 282. 

Louvre (>cc Paris), 
l^vcs {sef Eros). 

Lowy, 2 o5, 

Liibke, 40. 

Lucian, 140, 147, 173^ 
i 95 « 201. 


Luclovisi, Villa (w Rome). 
1 -uyiics, Dm* df,’i56, 375. 
I.yi';cum, 310. 

Lycia, Lyciaii, 10, 26, 35, 
141, 207. 

Lycurgu>, o( Athens, 65,89, 
90, 176, 306. 

I.ydia, 4, 13, 24, 117. 
Lydo-Pliryglan an, 24. 
Lyncciii and Pollux, Lron;!e 
plaque, 352. 

Lyons Muhcum, 358. 
Lysanias, 226. 

Lyseas, 224, 

Lysi.ades, 97, 

I.ysias, 147. 

Lysicrates, 96; choragic 
monument of, 60, 96, 206, 
299. 

LyMmachiis, 4, 334. 
lasMTUS, sculptor, 208, 

, *58. 343. 354 - 
Lvsistkatus, sculptor, 208. 
LysitUcUles, 

M. 

Macedon. *, 142, 329, 333. 
Macrobius, 160. 

Mjuiad, 196, 351, 358. 
Magna Gra*cia, 321, 330. 
M4aguesia, Magnesian, 32, 
si, 63, 100. 

Mahomet il., t6t, 
MnnUium, 73. 

Mantincia, 41. 

Marathon, 86, 154, 213, 
Maraihouian soldier/* 116. 
Marble Faun,’* 204, 
Mardontus, 72. 

Marielic, 335. 

Mars, 2o8. 

Marsyas, 148. 

Martha, 72, 243. 

Mausoleum, 57, 195, ly;. 
Mauwlus, 195, ,97. 

Media, 4. 

Medusa (w Gorgon). 
MuGACtBS, vase • painter, 

265* 

Megara, 196, 310, 312. 364. 
Melas, sculptor, etc., 31, 
107. 

Meleager, 341. 

Melite in Athens, 124, 152. 
Melos (w Milo). 

Mfin, 

Menander, 368; statues of, 
94» 2o6. 

Mende, 280, 

Menidhi, 12. 

Mentor, toreutkian, 371, 
Mcrcfiptah, 10. 

Mertc&e, 288. 


Mesnpot.imia (jcc also As* 
Syria, Habylun), 13. 
Mc>sL*ne, 19. 9<>* 

Mh l ArjvNFS, rinhircrl, ^<k 
Mctaporiiuin, 41, 43, 331 
. 333 - 

Metope, .|6, 152, 166, 180, 
Mctniun, 117. 

Mice IA DBS, sculptor, 51, 
207. 

Michaclis, 6s» t6i, 167, 372. 
Micon, painterp 86, 302, 
J33* 

Middleton, 33. 

Milchhdfcr, i, 337. 

Miletus, S7, 60, 122, 207. 
Miller, 142. 

MilUngcn, 263. 

Milo, 30. 240, 280; vases o(* 
284 ; Venus of, 284. 
Miliiades, 87* 

Minot.aur, 'rhcsciis and, 
small bronze, 351. 

Mionnet, 325. 

Mirrors, 354 ff. 

Mitchell, L M., lot. 
Mitylcne, 370. 

M KEsicLEs, arcliilect, 49, 
8^ 84. 

Monopieralp 63. 

Momc Cavalio, Hor.>cs of, 

156* 

MonlorioU, Giovanni, 218. 
Morca, 59; French expe¬ 
dition to, 177. 

Morosini, 162. 

Mourning for the dead, on 
white lecythi, 318: on 
terra-cotta plaques, 322. 
Muller, K. O., 10, 88, lot. 
Munich, laB, 262, 301, 324 

369, ^72. 

Murr, l>e, 325. 

Murray, A. S., tot, to6* 
Muso^us, 304. 

Museography, 360. 
Mutulcs, 47. 

Mycena:,3, 6fr., X2, 36,282 
.,337i 363* 

MvcoN, gcm*cutter, 339. 
Mylonas, 354. 

Mynna, 257, 

Mvrmicidbs, toreutkian 

370. 

Myroi.oguss, 317. 

Mvron (1) sculptor, 124 

*47 i (2) tyrant o 
bicyon, 4t. 

Myrrhine, 226, 228. 
Mynihisp 182, 337. 

MySj torcutician, 154. 
Mysia, 213. 
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N. 

Nacrasa, 216. 

Naiads, 229. 

Naos (vao<, »■<««). 63- 
Naples Museujn, 138, 144, 
192, 209, 214, 219, 262, 

304> 307. 336, 349- 
NAUtvuiis, sciilplor, 193. 
Naupaclus, 182. 

Nauplia, 12. 

Naxos, Naxian, 331, 345; 

sculptors, loS. 

Neapolis, 233. 

Neakchus, vase painter, 

264, 296. 

Nearo, Villa, at Genoa, 198. 
Nrisus, gcm-cutter, 339. 
Nemea, 42; Ncmean lion, 
178. 

Nemesis, 337. 

Ncopiolemus, 296. 

Nereids, 207, 310, 369. 
Nerevis, 296. 

Nksiotfs, sculptor, 138. 
Nestor, father of Apollonius, 
220. 

Newton, C. T., 80, 197, 366- 
Nicanukus, gein-ciitter, 

339- , 

NicitKATUS, sculptor, 213. 

Nicetas, 334. 

Nicias, arthon, 85. 

Nicopol, 372. 

NicosTHKNES.vasc-pamtcr. 

265, 294, 302. 

Night, figure m Parthenon 
pediment, 162 ; statue by 
Rhoecus, 106. 

Nike, Nik;u (Ni'C’l), *$6* 
163, 166, 176. 184, 216, 
351 ; as acroterium, 180; 
Nike Aplcros, 140, 153, 
176; of Achermus, 107; 
of Paionius, 181 ; from 
Samothracc, 197. 

Niinrud, 21, 22. 

Nineveh, 18, 21, 22, 25, 28, 

“Niobc'' ofMounl Sipylus, 

Nii^itla:, 205. 

Nointel, De, 162. 

Nola, Vases from. 304. 
Numismatics, 325(4. 
Nympheulria, 308. 
Nymphs, 142, 233. 

O. 

Obverse of coins, 326. 
Ocha, 42. 

Octaslyle, 64. 

Octavius, Cn., 61 


Odtm, 88, 97. 

Odyssey (see Homer). 
Occlcs, 130. 

OicHS (oiJto?), 73. 

CEdipus, 294. 

(Enochoc (Oiwx®’>)» ®^ 9 * 
fEnoe, 86. 

(Enomaus, 182, 337. 

Ogee, 52. ... 

Olive Uranchon Attic coins, 
328. 

Olpe (^Amj), 272. _ 

Olympia, Olympic, 29, 31, 
48, 70, 98, III, 121, 123, 
t27, 147, 176, t 77 > tSo, 
189. 204, 248, 330, 343. 
Olympeum at .\tnens, no. 
Olympian gods, 2t6. 
Olympic games, 331. 
Olympus, Mount, 163, 194, 
201. 

Onatas, sculptor, 128,248, 
349 - 

Onesi s, gem-cutter, 339. 
Opisthodomus, 69. 
Opi>ermann collection, 348. 
Opportunity (xatpoe), 209. 
Opus, Rhexibiusof, iit. 
OPUS PHIUI/E, 156. 
Orchestra, in theatre, 89. 
Orchunicnus, 38, 102, 222- 
Orders of architecture, 40 ff. 
Orcslcs. 112, 2t6, 242. 
Orithyia, 301. 

Ortygia, 49 - 
Osiris, 233. 

Otricoli, Zeus of, 160. 
Overbeck, 101, 178, 205. 
Ovolo (see Egg - and - dart 
Moulding). 

Owl. on Athenian coins, 328. 
Oxybafihon, 267. 


P. 

ccard, 68, 168. 
iONii's, sculptor, 57, 155. 
[80, 182. 

ssium, 42. 49 * 78-^^ 

*ajtus, Arria and, 214. 
inted vases, 261 lf> 
inting, s6i. 
latine, 209. 
lestrina bowl, 12. 
lladia, 348. 

lias. The Lenormant, 158. 
Imctle, palm-leaf onia 
neiil (honeysuckle), 51, 
54. 55. 78.81, «2, 270 - 
MHi-et'S tPanphitus), 
?jsc-painter, 304. 
Mt-HiM/s, gem-cutler, 


Pan, 233, 330. 

Panathenaic amphora, 201, 
297; festival, 66, r68; 
stadium at Athens, 99 
Pandemus, Aphrodite, 86, 
tS 5 - 

Pandora, 156, r67. 
I’androseum, 174. 
Pandrosus, 65,163,166,168. 
Panofka, 263, 266. 
Pantheon, 85 ; of Agrippa, 
61. 

Pantias, sculptor, 122. 
Panticap.'uuni, 36$. ■ 

Paphos, 16, 201. 

Paris: BibUoth^oueNation- 
ale, 191. 342 ; Cabinet des 
Medailles, 262, 292, 336, 
339 . 349 ; Louvre, 17, 104. 
114, 115, 117, 122, 141, 

142, 144. 166, 178, 199. 

203, 206, 207, 210, 2t4, 

242, 243, 250, 257, 258, 

259, 262, 286, 288, 294, 

296. 303. 304. 322. 345 . 

3^6, 364. 366, 368. 

Panum, 202. 

P.iros, Parian, 104, 109,174. 

195 : sculptors, 95. 
pAKRltAsit's, painter, 261, 

304- . , 

Parthenon .11 Atliens.earlier, 

no, 348 ; of Pericles, 49, 
65. 66, 68, 72, 82, 89, 152. 
153, '76, 188, 198; fneze 

of, 168; inventories of, 
72 ; marbles, x6i. 

pASiAS, vase-paiiiier, 265. 
Pasicles, 197. 

Paiara, 88. 

Patera, from Amathus» 364; 

from Idalium, 356. 
Patroclus, 130, 293, 302, 

364- , 

Paul HI. (F.-irne-se), 219. 
Pausanias, 19, 29, 4*. 84, 06, 
99, 103, 104, no, 126, 156, 
159, 162. 184, 248, 358. 
Payiie-Knighl bronze, 122, 
‘ 24 - 

Pediment, 47, 162, 180. 
Pegasus, 327, 

Pcirsus, 240; marble of, 64. 
PeirilhoQs. 15a, 184. 
Pcisistratid®, 138. 
Peisistratus, 78, no, 132, 

144. 327. 

Pelasgic, 2, 3, 35 - 
'•pclasgic'’ ornamentation, 

of bronze, 284. 

Peleus, 24a, 292, 296, 309. 
Pelict (ir«A»«nj), 270, 308. 
309. 
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Pclic^us, i<)S, 

Peloponnesus, lo, 13. I5» 

iq8 , 120, 127. 2^4 ; 

Domn inva>ion of, 27; 
schools of, 301, 330 ; Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War, 154, 174, 
256. 

Pclops, 182, 310. 

Pembroke collection, 147, 
Penncihoine, 68. 

Penrose, 40, 68, 
Pcniacoulahtra: of Syra¬ 
cuse, 331. 

People 233. 

Peplus, 167* 

Pcrgamuin, Pcrgamcnc, 196, 
213, 244, 257) ^59* 351 ; 
marbles from, 215* 
Ptriho^ius (iT<^cPo»} w),faun 
of Praxiteles, 202. 

Pericles, 56, 82, 97, X53) 158, 
i6o« 

Pcrinihus, 236. 

Peripteral, 63* 

Perrot, 4, 14, 24, 

Perseus, 6i» 112, 24c. 

Persian, Persians, 23; Ar¬ 
temis, 30, 365; Wars, 
250, 300. 348, 349. 
PervanogUi, 221* 

PetasuSy 254, 

Peter>cn. lOi. 

Peiit-Radcl, 35. 

Ph^hdki'S architect, 89, 

90. 

Phaleric, type of black- 
figured leases, 298. 
Phalcrum, 2;6, 

Phanis, sculptor, 211* 
Pharaoh, 6. 

Phar^alus, 142. 

Piti^iDiAS, sculptor, 65, 70, 
120, X24, 140, 146, 148, 

*53» 161, 170, 173» *77» 

180, 182, 188, 189, 331, 

34CS 343- 
Pheidon, 328. 

PiiELix, gem-cutler, 33<7, 
Pheneus, 329* 

Pht-r.-e, 333. 

PH 1 DL 1 £, 0 PUS, 156- 

Phigalia, $6, no, 188, 198. 
Philetvrus, 3i3» 

Philip Arrhidzeus, 333. 
Philostralus, 82, 99. 
Phocians, 126. 

Phornicia, PhQ:nician, 5, 8, 
11; art, 14, 15, 19, 24, 
25i 43i 48, 54 ; vases of 
Cyclades, 280, 288, 363, 

^.364- 

Phradmdv, sculptor, 190. 


sculptor, 


AcroiK>lU 


156, 

210, 


197. 

264. 


Phrygi 


a, *, 24, 117. 


Phrygo-Pclasgic, 2 
PUrync, 200, 3o3* 

Phthiotis, 2. 

Phvkomachvs, 

213- 

Piali. 193- 
Pi nacothcca, on 
of Athens, 83. 

Pindar, 2^2. 

Pisa, 182. 

Place, 14. 

Pl.Kiues, IJronzc, 55* n* i 
stamped, 240 IT. ; terra- 
cotta, 322 (T. 

Plautilla, 201. 

Pliny, 105, 147, 

200, 205, 20$, 

33 ^ 371 - 

Plutarch, 97, 153. 

Pluto, 231, 

PaxiUy stoay 86. 

Polcmon, 3t^. 

Politicai life, Marbles re¬ 
lating to, 233. 

Pollio, 219. 

Pollux and LyiKcu<, bronre 
plaque. 352. 

/V/wx, 24, 2^7, 746. 
Polychromy, in arclntcc- 
tiire, 67,76 ; in vases 276. 
PoLYCLHlTlS, sculptor III 
the elder, tao, 124, 189, 
2ity 33 >. 343; (2I 

younger, 193. 

Polycraics, 348: nng of, 

338* 

Polygnoins, 86, 261, 301, 
304, 333. 

“ l^olygonal .system, Third,'* 

3*. 

Polyphcnuis, 293. 

Pompeii, 219, 261, 343i 34^* 
349» ?5'- 

Pompeiopohs, 85. 

Portico {sc< S(m). 

Portraits, of athletes, in; 

on coins, 334. 

Poscldippus. 209. 

Poseidon, 65, 162, 164, j 06, 
168, 311, 323, 324, 346; 
Hippius, 41 ; Pylhalmius, 
92; temple at Pa:stum, 

PoSos. 196. 

Polticr, 257, 312, 

Pourtalcs colua:tioii, 348, 
Prncliuv, 12S. 

Praxidnmas, itt, 
Phaxitelbs, sculptor, 140, 
i6i> 176,' 195, 200, 206, 
258. 

Priam, 289, ^ ; ^‘Treasure 
of Priam, 304, 


Pricnc, 57i , , 

Prince Kcgcut of r.nglan<l, 

t88. 

Pri\'hou$y 270, 3f>8. 
pRoCLFS (i) vasc-paihtcr, 
265;(2) coin engraver, 
Py^tnaot, 69. 

Propyla;.*. 8*; rropyl.'i;i>. 
.->t Athens, earlier, no; 
rericlc.^n, 49. 5^. 

83. 153. '76. 

Prou't'uiunt^ 90. 

Prostyle, 63. 

Pkotakchus, gem-cutter, 
539. 

I^HoTOCBNrs, painter, 261. 
Protonoc, Stele of, 22$. 

Proxciiia(iTpof«ji«», Murhlcs 

relating to, 235. 
Psamnietichus 1., 19, 20. 
INcudO'diplcral, 63, 

/Wunf, 17. 

PsiAX, vase-painter, 265. 
Psyche, 258, 340. 

Ptcria, 24, 48, 54- 
PUrotft(%y 63, 

Ptolemy Sotcr, i<r) ; Phil- 
adelphtis, 212, 338, 341, 
371 ; Ptolemys, 334* 37* i 
gymnasium of Ptolemy, 
86 , 

ProiJCHrs, sculptor, 128, 
Puchstcin, 293, 

Pullan, to8« 

Pycnostyle, 64. 
Pykootbi.bn gem-cutler, 

335.338. 

Pyrrhus, 334. . 

Pytha(;ohas of Rhcgium, 
sculptor^ 150, 

Pyihia, Dtdyini, 73. 

Pythian games, 292, 
Pytmivs, S 7 i 197 - 
/b'.r« (irvfi«), 273, 288. 


Q- 

Qmxdfiktum incusu$}ty 326. 

(JualTcmcrc de Quincy, 156. 

Quinliliani 192. 

R. 

Kamescs U., 3> 25, 

Ramsay, 25 

Kavaisson, 20S, 226, 228, 

Rayct, 80, joi, 135; Mftnu- 
nttnts published by, 193, 
10, 240, 243, 323, 349. 

Red-figured vases, 279, 299 ; 
severe style, 300; second 
epoch, 304; perfected 
Attic a-iyle, 305; with 
gilding, 309, 
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Regilla, 97. 

Kcgnault, 42. 

Rcinach, 257, 

Rekliinara^ 6. 

Rcnatip 14. 

Return of Heracleid?c, 12. 

** Return of Spring,*' vase, 

305- 

Reverse of corns, 326. 

Khamnus, 103. 

Khartan pLin, 152. 

Rhegium, 109, 150, 328. 

Khexibius, 111. 

Rhodes, Rhodian, 12, 15, 
26, 30, 213, 218, 244, 246, 
^^59. 333 ; sculptors, 

2 |8. 

Rhoxus, 31, 56, 106. 

Rhyton (^vtoj'), 274. 

Rochelle, Raoul, 325. 

Roman conquest, 212. 

Rome, 60, 107, 155, 190, 2^4, 
20$, 214 ; Horghese, Villa, 
208 ; Capitolmc Museum, 
204, 205; Chiaramonti 

Museum, 20$; Farncse, 
Villa, 190: Lalcran Gre¬ 
gorian M uscum. J48, 
366, 368 ; Ludovisi, Villa, 
XQO, 214; Pal. Massinii 
aha Colonnc, 148; Vati¬ 
can, 192, 196, 197, 202, 
210, 214, 220, 368. 

Ronchaud, Uc, 160. 

Russia {sc€ Crimea, Hermi¬ 
tage, Kcrtch), 205. 

Ruvo, Vases from, 321. 

S. 

Sacred Way at UranchideX, 

Sagho, 343. 363; „ . 

St* Petersburg {sfC Hcrmi* 
tage). 

Sallct, Von, 114, 330. 

Salvion, sculptor, 220. 

Sat/niann, 7;?, 365. 

Samos, Samian, 31, 32, 56* 
108, 141, 245, 365; sculp¬ 
tors, 106, 108; bronzes, 

343 * 

Samothracc, 1x8; Nike 
from, 199* 

San Gallo, 162. 

Sant' Agata di Guti, 32. 

Santorin, 5, 6, 7, 12, 280, 
281* 

Sardinians, 10. 

Sardis, 32. 

Sargon, 54 * 

Satyr, 329; bronze from 
Dodona, 347 ; bronze from 
Pcrgamuni, 351, 


Satvreius, gem - cutler, 

338- 

Satyrcs, architect, 197. 
Sfint^c(0fitfSy Apollo, by 
Praxiteles, 202* 

Sayce, A* H,, 25* 

Scarab, 18, 337* 
Sc^n^(<TKr}irT() in theatre, 89. 
Schliemann, 1, 3, 6* 

Schdne, 140, 230, 233, 240. 
Schreiber, 158, 

Scopas, 50,60, 19 s, 200, 205, 
207. 

ScaOn, 51. 

ScvLLis, sculptor, 32, 108, 
X14, 120. 121. 

Scyphus ((TKi/^^or), 271. 
Scythes, vase-painter, 264. 
Se«i5ons (*npai), 32. 
Segeste, 42. 

Sei$:imes, 311. 
Sekos(j^M^t 4 *« 

SclenCj 163. 

Sclcucidae, 245, 258, 334, 
35 t. 37 *- , 

Sclinus: (i)rivcr-god, 332; 
(2) city, temple at, 48, 49; 
metopes of, ii2« 

Semper, 14* 

Senate (BovAi)) personified, 
233. 

Senatus-consullum de Bac- 
chanalibus, 300. 

Scptiinius Severus, 89. 
Skhamhus, sculptor, 126* 
Serapis, 232, 233. 

Sesoslris," 24. 

Seti, 3. 

Shenti^ 7* 

Shield, on Dccotian coins, 
Sicilians, 10. 

Sicily, 77 » 330, 33 »» 334 - ^ 
Sicyon, 108, 120, 221, 126, 

U7» *93i r-9 ; ^tilp- 

tors cf, 209, 243. 

Sidon, is» 364 - 

Sienna, 265. 

Signatures, on coins 33 ® • 
on gems, 339; of sculptors, 
206 ; on vases, 265. 

Silen, Silcni, 351, 358. 
Silphium^ 293* 

Simarl, 156. 

SiM.MiAS, sculptor, ito. 
Simon, sculptor, 128, 
Sipylus, Mount, 24. 

Sirens, 228. 

Siris, Bronzes of, 352. 

Skias (^Kiarl, at Sparta, 
108. 

Smilis, sculptor, 108, 127* 
Smyrna, 257, 2s8, 


Solon (t) 327; (2) Solon, 
gem-cutter, 339. 

Sosandra, 147* 

SosiAS, vasc-painler, 302. 
SosiHius, sculptor, 220. 
Sparta (see also Laconia, 
Lacedccmonian), 41, 88, 
102, X08, 109, It2, 227 , 

Spata, 3, It, 22. 

Sphacteria, 181, 

Sphxrus, 282* 

Sphinx, 22, 294. 
Stackelberg, 221, 

Stadia^ 88, 98* 

Stamnus^ 2^, 304 
Stamped plaques, 240. 
Stark, 205. 

Slate, personified, 235. 

Stele^ SteUe b 221 ; 

on white Iccythi, 314; 
headpieces of decrees on, 
221; of Arlslion, 136; 
on tombs, 221. 

Stephani, 166, 230, 262. 
Sierope, 182. 

St0aySto<e('j’r<ii.)^ 85 ; paciU 
(iroiiciAi)), 86. 

Stobxus, 368* 

Stone age, 

Strabo, t^. 

Strack, 88. 

Stratonicus, sculptor,213. 
Sirigil handles, 760. 
Slymphalian birds, 178, 330. 
Siymphalus, 87, 330. 
Sunium, 62, 82, 88* 

Susii, 23. 

SvADRAS, sculptors, 109. 
Symbols on coins, 328* 
SvNNOoN, sculptor, 122, 
128. 

Syracuse, 42, 48, 87, 1^8, 

328, 33»i 333* 

Systyle, 64. 


T. 

'ricnaruin, 146. 

/\epifa |i) in architecture, 
46; (2) sa.>h on slclx, 31 5 - 

Tallhybius *»8. 

Tanagra, 127, * 47 » 200, 243, 
244, 246, 248, 250, 254, 

Tarcnlum, 209, 350 ; ^ 
tines, bronze at Delphi 
from, 123* 

Tarquinii, 264. 

larsus, 2 S» 244» 257 t 258. 

Tartessus, 32. 

Tauriscus, sculptor, 218. 

Tectavs, sculptor, 109. 
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Tegca, 50, 60, 10.5^ « 45 - . 

'i RisiAS. vasc-piimicr, 205. 
Telamon, 130. 

Telchincs, 26, 363, 

Telkclrs, 31, 106. 
iclcphus, 195, 2 J 5 - 
Tel missus, 88. 

Tanmut 62. 

'icos, 58. 

Tcrra*coUa, figurines, 239, 
243 (T.; plaeiucs, 322 fT. 
Tciradrachm, 333. 

Tctraslyle, 64. 

Icucer, 130. 

Tkucrus, gcm-cuttcr, $39. 
Thallo, 163. 

'l UARGELlUS, architect, $ 3 * 
60. 

Thasos, 142, 329. 

'I'heatrcs, 88 it. 

rhebes, 122, 173, 196, 333. 

'rUemistocIcs, 87. 

'I'HBOCLLS, sculptor, IO9. 
Theocritus, 212. 

Thkodorus (i) sculptor, 
etc., $6, X06, 108, 109, 
338: (2) nrehon, 156. 
Theodosius, 177, 

Thcort, 96. 

THKOt*RC>i*Ci>, sculptor, 128. 
Thera {sr^ Santorin). 
'I'hcrasia, 5. 

'rheseum, 152, 176,180, 303. 
Theseus, 19, 86, 140, i$2, 
I59t >63, 184, 292, 293, 
302; and Minotaur, 35U 
ThespUe, 102,200,201,247. 
ThespU, 94* 

1‘hcssaly, 2, 10, 

Thetis, 166, 242, 293, 296, 

T/a. , 247, 25 €>- 

Thoricus, 226. 

Thorwaldsen, 128. 

I'hothmes I., 16; III., 6. 
Thrace, 2, 180, 227. 
Thracian cap, 348- 
Thrasyltus, 96. 

Thyatira, 219. 

Tiber, 265. 

I'iberius, 155. 

Timagokas, vase • painter. 

Timakchcs> sculptor, 200, 
2 o6. 

TixioNiDAs, vase * painter, 
364, 288, 374. 

Timostratus, 94. 
I'imothbus, 197. 

Tir^ms, 1, 36. 

I'ityus, 304. 

ITeson, vase painter, 264* 


Tlos, 88. 

Toilette Ai tides, bron/c, 

.14' ff- , ' 

Tombstone slohe, 222. 
Toreutic art (<pya 

<T<^vp9AaTa), 28, 3^* I 

290, 343. 563. . 

Tortoise, on /Kginctan 
coins, 327. 

Tortosa, 351* 

Torus^ 30. 

Tralles, 58, 60, 213. 259: 

school of Tralles, 218. 
Treasuries, at 01 ympta, 177; 
at Mycena: and Oreno* 
menus, 38. 

Treu, 178. 185, 204, 312. 
'Iriglyphs, 46. 

TrijMxl, Delphic, 144. 382 ; 

street of Iripods, 96. 
Tripiolcmus, 152, 167,311, 

Triton, 117, 296. 

Fruilus, 288, 293. 

TKOJ HONifs, architect, 41. 
Troy, Troad, 3, 4, 27. n*. 
292. irojans, 130, 

289, 372 ; Trojan War, 2, 
167. 

Tryi'IION, gem*cuiler, 338. 
Tsarskoe Selo, 203. 

'Vurks, 167* 

'Fuscany, 262, 

I’ypCN, on coins, 328. 
Tyrannicides, Statue of, 138. 
'lyre, 15. 19. 

i'yrrhenians, 10; pirates 
and Dionysus, 96, 206, 
299. 

U. 

Uniri, 205* 

Ulysses, 293. 

Urlichs, 195. 

Usftiug, 2^, 

V. 

Vaison statue, 190. 

Vase, Dodwcll, 288. 

Vase, Kran9ois, 277, 293. 
Vases, Painted, 261 (T. 
Vatican (s^c Rome), 
Velauidcza, 136, 322. 

Venice. 214; St. Mark's, 
70: Venetians, 162. 

Venus (4c^ also Aphrodite): 
of the Capitol, sat; di 
Medici,202, 220; dc Milo, 
207 ; and Mars 2c8, 
Victory Nike). 


Vicnna,c.‘tinco, 34; museum, 

158, 33 ^- 
Vinvl, K., 40. 

Violkt led Hie, 42. 

Virgil, /litifiii. 41. 

Vitruvius, 42,46, 50, 58, 7^1 
74, 87, 210. 

Vogue, De, 17. 

Vulci, 263, 294, 305, 36^'. 

W. 

Wagner, 40. 

Waldsicin, 150, 161. 

War of ihetiods and (»lanls 
(s€e 

Wckker, loi, 205, 230, 301. 
Wesiropp, 335 * 

Wheeler, J. R., 88. 

Wliite colour in vase paint¬ 
ing 292,312. 

Wicsekr, 88, loi. 
Wiiickelinaiin, 14, 14$, 218, 
263. 

Wine, l)c, 166, 261, 263, 
266, 277 t 3 «>. 30^. 5 '>>. 
347 . 349 . 354. 

Wolf on coins of Argos, 

Wo<i, J, T., 56, 74, 197. 
Wright, W., 25. 

X. 

Xaniluns, 94, 

Xanihus, 141, 207. 
Xenophautus (i) 133 ; Xbn- 
oiMiANTCS ^2) vase-painter, 

265. 31 *• 

Xerxes, 72, 97, 138. 

1 . 

Zeno, bronxe bust, 346. 
Zethus, 2ip. 

Zeus, LanNsa;an, 42; Ne* 
mean, 42; Polictis of 
Athens, 92, 167, 168, 182, 
215, 216 ; A-tgiochtis, 340; 
Dodontuan, 345 ; statue 
by Ageladas, 124; by 
Pheidias, at Olympia, 70, 
92, 155, 159; temple nt 
Olympia, 177; OlympLan, 
33 ^> 331 \ Matue at Ta- 
rent urn by Lysippus, 
209; Otrscoli bust, j6o: 
Pergamcnc, altar to, 357 ; 
Verospi bust, 160; ol 
Selinus, ^o. 

Zbuxis,' painter, 261, 304. 
Zygomata, 160. 
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acTOC* 48. 

A0E(ra<wi'), 328, 

AKy) II IN [<lTa^'3, 327. 

c^pcuTifpiOis 66. 

aATTjpe^, 262. 

a^^upcv^, 267, 
arSpiaiTOrroid^, 195. 
ar0p<uTrofro(d9» 195* 
anopdtai, 170. 
arrofvdpeiO^* 210. 
A(py<twr]i 329- 

apyol \i 8 oiy io2« 

*App^<i)dpoi, 66, 168. 
avATjrpta, 348* 
avTo^tcK, on mirror, 355» 

pa4>€t? x;>y<TOVt *59- 

Dot'A^, 236. 

290. 

raa^rfp6x<*P^^> 35- 
l\yayro^axi<^f >67, 213, 216. 
ypa<J)ai, ypd<p€iy, <ypai/^ei, 

277- . . 

yV^ciiK^OJ*, 07* 

233- 

jia6od^i€^'ar> 19^* 

iopM^^dpos, 192* 210^ 

iyxvrpi^rpiat 2^2. 
tJiwAor, 316. 
iKtf>opd, 242. 
iyxavrai, 77. 
t^acrir, 44* 

<ffi<rTipor, 291. 
e;r(Td^(a, 320. 

«Tr«;^v<7i^, 270* 

<»roiijo’os 277. 
tv$poyif^j 246. 

Evrafia, 236. 

329* 

(C^<5pi(Tpd(, 2S5« 

tX^vos, 45. 

^wo^dpo?, loulc fric/c, 52, 

r)p.iSinKoiiioVj 174* 

(^oAAo^dpci, 170. 

0A[cr4wrJr 329. 

OfOTOKO?, lOl. 

Sir^<A»j, 90. 

J/4aTioi% 254* 
iffyrtd^, 255. 

Kacpdc, 20(7. 

Kai'»)</^dpoi, 190* 

Kd4'9<ip09, 271. 


* Kaywy^ ti6, 192, 210. 
Kopx^crtoi', 272* 
jtaTaTTjfiT^x^'o?* * 94 « 
xeAe^i), 267. 
ircA)}r <9 tTTTroi, 147« 

K<pK(a<9, 92. 

, ici)fro(9, of Aphrodite, 173. 
Kvp, 29. 

xfcDt', 102. 

j Koff^^ra^ 327* 

I ai xdpai, 174. 

Kopt^^dor, 356. 

, xopOTrAdarai, 240, 
xocr^ijr^r, 238. 
xorvAiVxof, 273, 
xpan7p, 267. 

Kpeo^opo^, 147, 247. 
nJado^, 271. 
xi;A4f, 270, 275. 

248. 

\€VKiSi 356. 

Aijxk®©?, 272, 276, 298, 307, 

3 * 2 -^ 

Act^Oi, apyol, 102* 

Aoyccoi', 89. 

fiayrtioy^ 73. 

^(Totxoi, 170. 
ptxpOT<x*'fl*i 37 *- 

yao^t 63. 

rfxpata, 228. 

NiVij airirpo^, 140, 153, 176. 

^oavoVy fdai'a,^ ip, 103, 112, 
245, 246 ; AJyi'flTia, 20, 

oiKuKy of temple, 73. 
oti'uxdf), 270. 

<»Atnj, 272 , 

OAYM[ito«J, 330. 
tt(vfiai^oy, 267. 
uYTatov, 74. 
j opx^fTTpat 89. 

^ irc'wAo^, 167. 
rt<ptfidt}To^y 202. 
fftra«T(K, 254. 

npotipia, 92. 

! npoOtai^t 284, 296, 314, 3x8, 
322. 

• rrpdf<*'0^, 235* 

' npoifKtjyitf^f 90» 

, TTpdxoos, 270. 

I njfpuffxay 63. 

' IIi^Aai^dXOfi 154. 
nv(iSf 273, 288. 

pvTor, 274. 


^aviSy 245. 

(TAUpOXTO^Or, 202 

2 EA 1 N 02 , 332. 
cr^xdr, 41. 
io8« 

iJKOTtay 5?. 

CKv^cif 271. 

269. 

crr<0ai7}, 246. 

<tt^Ajj, 221. 

<rToa, 85 ; ^oi TrotxiATj, 86. 

. ^€^S 6 tn)y 9$. 

<n^pay4C, 336. 

^^vpijAara, 28. 

I 

I rtptyoiy 63. 

TOpcvrai, T 0 p«vTcX 9 
Toreutic art, in English 
index). 

vApia, 269. 

virocrxijt'iov, 90. 

Xoipe, 226, 319. 

XuAK«ir's, 363. 

XfiVffoxoui, 363. 


cpjciov, 86. 

'Opat, 163. 


^vxnt 



Greek Inscrithons 
Quoted. 

On cljair of pricsl of Diony¬ 
sus, 92, 93. 

On coins, of /Egina, 3^7- 
of Aroidian Confederacy, 
330: of Arcos, 329; of 
Antiochu.s IV., 334J of 
Athens, 328 ; of Corinth, 
327; of Kphesus, 329; 
of Sclinus, 332 ;of Thasos, 

329- 

On gems, 338 ; spunous 
signatures. 338. . 

t)n mirrors, 355, 357. 

On platjucs, 322, 324. 

Oil stekt, 136, 137. 9 ‘* 7 ' 

On statues, statuette, 207, 

345 . 348. . 

On vases, hrgotimus, anu 
Clitias, 277 ; Dodwcll 
vase, 288; iPanathenaic 
amphora, 298 ; Mus.-vus 
cup in Louvre. 301; “Re- 
luni of Spriog,' \ulci 
cup, 305- 


Pkinteu ny Casslll & Co.mi- 
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Edited by JOHN C. L. SPAKKES, 

Primital of the National Art Training School, South Kensington 

Museum. 


Tapestry, A Short History of, from the 

Earliest Times to the End of the iSth Century. Ry EuefeSE 
MDntz. Translated by Miss L. J. Davis. Illustrated throughout. 

■M, Eugene Milnu’s chief endeavour has been to .‘H 

historical sequence of the various developments of art I he author is admir.ally .a ded 
by the large number and excellent execution of the illustrations. —Saturday Ki . le.v. 


The English School of Painting. By 

Ernest Chesneau, late Inspector of Fine Arts. Paris. Trans* 
lated by Lucy N. Etherington, with a Preface by Profe-ssor 
KUSKIN. Ilhislratcd with upwards of loo Engravings. 5s, 

“The best, and indeed the only complete handbook of the English School of 
P<« ill ling. Mnll Cnzeite, __ _ 


The Flemish School of Painting. Oilc 7 Cl^ € 

Couronni par rAcadimie Royalc de Bel'fque. By Prof. A. 
J. Wauters. Transhted by Mrs. Henry Kossel. With 109 
Illustrations. 5S' 

“ Mr. W.auleTs’s handbook is an excellent work, and this English Edition will be 
found of the greatest value to all who cannot m.akc u.se of the original.”—fT/zar/^iVtii. 


Artistic Anatomy. By Mathias Duval, 

Member of the Academy of Medicine, Analomica! Professor at the 
School of Fine Art, Paris, Translated by F. E, Ff.nton, M,R.C* 1 \E., 
Fellow of the Medical Society of London. With about lOO Illustra¬ 
tions. 5$. 

It is a really valuable text-book on artistic anatomy, which should be in the hau'^s 
of^^very art siudent. It is admirably written and well ilhistmted^ and the translator has 
faithfully executed what must have been a pleasant and interesting task/'--Coirr/ 
Circular. _ _ 

The Dutch School of Painting. By 

Henry Ha yard. Translated by G. Powell. With about loo 
Illustrations. 5s. 

Lovers of art will peruse with pleasure this handbook to the Dutch School of Painters. 

. . . . The large number of wclLcxecuted engravings add to the charm of the bookj 

one which is calculated not only to interest but also to in^truct."«-* 5 c 7 i^^/wrj/rr. 

The Education of the Artist. By Ernest 

Chesneau. Translated by Clara Bell. 5s. 


Greek Archaeology, A Manual of. By 

Maxime Collignon. Translated by Dr. J. H. Wright, Asso¬ 
ciate Professor of Greek in Dartmouth College, U.S.A. Illustrated 
throughout. 5s. 

*** Other Volumes in preparation. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill^ London. 

I F.A.Lm. 3.86. 



Monthly, price ONE SHTLIjING. 



“The Magazine of Art contains a very storehouse of Art. 
The illustrations are numerous ; the letterpress is particularly good 
and varied, being designed to suit all tastes, from the most to the 
least artistic. . . . Every year The Magazine of Art more 

surely justifies its name, both by the quality of its illustrations and 
its letterpress.”— Times. 

“The exquisite beauty of the engravings in The Magazine 
OF Art, and the excellence of the letterpress, should carry the 
magazine into every home where Art is appreciated.”— Standard. 

“Every sort of fine or decorative art is represented in The 
Magazine of Art. Its literary excellence is certainly not less 
than its artistic grace.”— Spectator. 

“ Interesting, popular, full of information. Criticism full of 
value.”— Saturday Review. 

“The best written and best illustrated of the Art periodicals. 
A wonderful shilling’s-worth.”— Graphic. 

“ The best and really the cheapest of the Art periodicals.” 
Johft Bull. 

“The Magazine of Art contains better literature, it seems 
to us, than any of the other Art periodicals.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ The beauty of the engravings in this periodical is notable, even 
in these days of beautiful engravings.”— and Queries. 

“ The only art magazine which at all keeps pace with the 
moving current of Art.”— Academy. 

“ La redaction du magazine est confree aux ccrivains les plus 
competents de I’Angleterre ; les illustrations sont gravees sur bois 
avec le plus grand soin.”— Gazette des Beaux-Arts. 

“The Magazine of Art is far superior to any artistic serial 
ever produced for a shilling.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“The exquisite illustrations are not equalled in any other 
magazi ne.”— Manchester Examiner. 


The Magazine of ATT Yearly Volume. Wnh 

nearly 500 choice Engravings from famous Paintings, and 
from Original Drawings by the First Artists of the day, and 
an Original Etching, is published at 165. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Luds^te Hill, LofidoH. 
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Practical Guides to the Study of Water Colour, 

Oil, and China Painting. 

EACH CONTAINING FULL INSTRUCTIONS TO THE STUDENT. 


A/f/AfAL Painting in Water Colours. Wiih i8 Coloured 
riales by 1 'kf.df.ricK Tayler. late ITcsidtul of ihe Royal Society 
of Painters in Water Colours. 5s.* 

“ .A charmingly irustrucUve as well as ornamental book ."—Daily Telegraph. 

China Painting. By Klorencf. Lewis, of the Lambeth School of 
Art. With 16 Coloured Plates. 5s.* 

" This is the best and most practical work we have seen on the subject."— Decor,tdou. 

Water-Colour Painting^ A Course of. Ninth aul 

Enlarged Edition. With 24 Coloured Plates from Dcsijins by R- P. 
LEiTCil. 5s.* 

"The w.itcr-colour illustrations alone arc worth treble the cost of the volume.”— Dit’ 
uiln^havt Poxt, 

Tree Painting in Water Colours. With iS Coloured Plaie.s 
by W. H. J. Boot. 5s. 

“'PhU useful volume will supply a want ofien felt by the learners of water-colour 

Flower Painting in Water Colours. First and Second 

Series. With 20 Coloured Plates by !•' E. HuLME, l*',L.S., F.S.A., 
in each. 55. each. 

** The coloured plates are very beautifully drawn and printed.**— 

Figure Painting in Water Colours. With 16 Coloured 
Plates from Oiiginal Designs by Blanche Macarthur ami Jennie 
Moore. 7s. 6d. 

“ A remarkable book. , , , No lessons can be more coxK\^\tXt.**—CC'UP'tJourntil. 

Painting in Neutral Tint., A Course of. With 24 Plates 
by R. P. Leitch. 55. 

"The directions to the siudcnls are ample, and the t«enly*fonr ) laics arc admirably 
varied."— News. 

Sefia Painting., A Course of. With 24 Plates from Deigns 
by R, P. Lkitch. ss. 

Sepia painting thoroughly well treated with ropect to fcroi, colour, light, and 
s^h ad e.rrf, 

Sketching from Nature in Water Colours. By Aaron 

Pknlev. With Illusiralions in Chronio^Lilhography after Original 
Water-Colour Drawings. 155* 

very attractive and useful volume, indispensable to all learnersi aud of much 
service to advanced practitioners in the art/'— Ar/ JcurpiaL 

Landscafe Painting in Oils, A Course of Lessons in. 

By A. F. Grace, Turner Medallist, Royal Academy. With Nine 
Reproductions in Colour after Turner, Constable, De Wint, 
F. Walker, Mason, MOli.er, and A. F. Grace; and numerous 
examples engraved on wood from well-known Pictures. Extra demy 
folio. Cheap Edition. 25s. 

"This large and splendid volume U one which will render good service to 
bi»idents.”— Queen. 

* An Edition of these Works in ihe French Language is published, 

price lofr. each. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hilt, London. 
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Drawing Books, Superior :— 

Printed irr Fac-simile Lithography, bound in cloth, gilt 
lettered, price 5 s. each. 

How TO Draw Figures. 96 Graduated Studies from 
Life. 

How TO Draw ix Freehaxd. 96 Graduated Studies 
of Models. 

Aximal Drawixg. a Series of Graduated Copies by 

A. T. Elwes. With 96 pages of Drawing. Crown 4to, 
cloth. 5s. 

Drawing Copies, Cassezi's Modern 

School. Adapted to the Examinations of the Science 
and Art Department. Mounted on strong Cardboard 

First Grade —Freehand, 24 Copies, is. 

Second Grade —Freehand, 24 Copies, 2s. 

Drawing Books for Young Artists :— 

How to Draw Elementary Forms, Models, See. 

120 Studies in Freehand. By ©iarles Ryan. Price 6d. 

How TO Draw Floral and Ornamental Forms. 

80 Studies in Freehand, by Charles Ryan. Price 6d. 

How to Draw Landscapes, Trees, Ships, &c. 

60 Studies in Freehand. By R. P. Lejtch. Price 6d. 

How TO Draw Animals, Birds, and Dogs. 

64 Studies in Animal Life. By A. T. Elwes. Price Cd. 
N.E .— T/u above Books eoutain Blank Paper por copying each Example. 

Drawing Copies, Cassell's New 

Standard. In exact accordance with Schedule II., 
Article 109 (F.j, and the Illustrated Circular. Code 
1885. 

The Books, consisting of 24 pages each, contain Copies only, 
and are published at a uniform price of Twopence. Each Book is 
in a wrapper of a distinctive colour. 

CasselBs Course of Practical Geometry. By 

E. A. Davidson. Consisting of 64 Copies on Cardboard, 
suitable for ist and 2nd Grades, and forming complete Course. 
Price 5s. 

The Principles of Perspective as Applied 

TO Model Drawing and Sketching prom Nature. 
By George TrobRIDGE. With 23 Plates and Illustrations, 
IS. 6d.; or cloth, 2s. 6d. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitbp, Ludgnte Hill, London. 
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Selections from Cassell <£: Company i Publications, 


^Uustratcb, yittc-^rt, nttb otijcr Volumes. 

Art, The Maga2ine of. Yearly Volume. Wiih 500 choice En* 
gravings. x6s» 

After London; or, Wild England. By Richard jEPPERies. ics.6d. 

Bismarck, Prince. By Charles Lowe, M.A. Two Vols., demy 8vo. 
Wilh two Portraits, ^s. 

Bright, John. Life and Times of. By W. Rodertsok. 78. 6d. 

British Ballads. With 275 Original Illustrations. Two Vols. Cloth, 
78. 6d. each. 

British Battles on Land and Sea. By James Grant.^ With about 
too Illustrations. Three Vols., 4I0, £s 7$.; Library Edition, £x tos. 

British Battles, Recent. Illustrated. 4to, 9s.; Library Edition, 20$* 

Butterflies and Moths, European. By W. F. Kiruy. With 6x 
Coloured Plates. Demy 4to, 3^. 

Canaries and Cage-Birds, The Illustrated Book of. By W« A. 
Blakston*, W. Swaysland, and A, F, Wiener. With 56 rac^simile 
Coloured Plates, 339* Half«morocco, £a ss« 

CassclPa Family Magarine. Yearly Vol. Illustrated, gs. 

Cathedral Churches of *^.ngland and Wales. With 150 Illustrations, 
axs. Edition de Utxty £2 2$. 

Changing Year, The. With Illustrations. 7S1 6d. 

Choice Dishes at Small Cost. By A. G. Payne. 3s. 8d. 

Choice Poems by H* W. Longfellow. Illustrated. 6s. 

Cities of the World: their Origin, ProgresSi nod Present Aspect* Three 
Vols. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. each. 

Clinical Manuals for Practitioners and Students of Medicine* A 
List of Volumes forwarded post free on application to the Publishers* 

Colonies and India, Our, How we Got Them, and Why we Keep 
Them. By Prof. C. Ransoms, is. 

Columbus, Christopher, The Life and Voyages of. By Washinotoh 
Irving* Three Vols. 7s. 6d. 

Cookery, CasselFs Dictionary of. Containing about Nine Thousand 
Recipes, 7s* 6d.; Roxburgh, los. 6d. 

Co-ooerator$, Working Men: What they have Done, and What 
they are Doing. By A. H. Dykb-Acland, M.P., and B. Jones, is^ 

Cookery, A Yearns. By Phyllis Browne. Cloth gilt, or oiled 
doth, 3$. 6d, 

Countries of the World, The. By Robert Brown, M.A., Ph.D., &c. 
Complete m Six Vols., with about 750 Illustrations. 4C0, 75. 6d. each. 

Cromwell, Oliver: The M.in and his Mission. By J. Allanson Picton, 
M.P. Cloth, 7s. 6d.: morocco, cloth sides, gs* 

Cyclopedia, CasselFs Concise. With 29,000 subjects, brought down 
• to the latest dale. With about 600 Illustrations, X5S.; Roxburgh, ite. 

Dai^ Farming. By Prof. T. P. Sheldon. With 95 Fac simile Coloured 
Plates, and numerous Wood Engravings. Cloth, 31s. 6d.; half- 
morocco, 43s. 

Decisive Events in Histoiy. By Thomas Archer. With Sixteen 
lUustraiions. Boards, 3s. 6d*; doth, 53. 
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SeUctions from Cassell f Company's Publications, 


Decorative Design, Principles of. By Cmristophbr Dresser, Ph.D. 
Illustrated. 5s. 

Deserted Village Series, The. Consisting tS Editions de lu^ of the 
most favourite poems of Standard Atuhors. Illustrated, is- od- each. 


Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. 
Milton's L'Allegro and 1l 
Pensbroso. 


Wordsworth’s Ode on Immor¬ 
tality, AND Lines on Tin- 
tern Abbey. 


Dickens, Character Sketches from. Second and Third Skies. Wtk 
Six Original Drawings in each, by Frederick Barnard. In Portfolio, 

ai8. eacn. o u w 

Diary of Two Parliaments. The Disraeli Parliament By H. W. 

Lucy. xas. 

Dog, The By Idstonb. Illustrated, as. 6d. „ , . 

Dog. Illustrated Book of the. By Vero Shaw, B.A. With 38 Coloured 
Plates, aoth bevelled, 35s.; half-morocco, 45s- 
Domestic Dictionary, The. An EncyclopadU for the Household. 

Cloth, 7s. 6d. ^ JL. 

Dord’s Adventures of Munchausen. Illustrated by Gustave Dorb. 58. 
Dord’s Dante’s Inferno. Illustrated by Gustave Dotti, Popular 

Dord’s Don Quixote. Wiih about 400 Illustrations by Dont X 5 «* 

Dord*6 Fairy Tales Told Again. With 24 Full-page Engravings by 

Gustave Dor4. 5S- ... . . 

Dord Gallery, The. Popular Edition With 050 Illustrations by 

Gustave DoRd. 4to, 42s. _ . . ... 

Dord’s Milton’s Paradise Lost. With Full-page Drawings by Gustave 

Ediibur^h,^OId and New, Cassell’s. Three Vols. With 600 lUus- 
Hations. 9s. each. 

Educational Year-Book, The. 6 s. u r r 

Eevpt: DescripUve, Historical, and Picturesoue. By Prof. G. 
^Ibbrs, Tramlated by Clara Bell, with_ Notes V Samuel Birch, 
TI D &C. Two VoU. With 800 Original Engravmn. Vol. L. 
£3 Vol. II., £2 sis. 6d. Complete in box, £4 * 7 »- od- 
Electrician's Pocket-Book, The. By Gordon Wigan, M.A. 59. 

Encycloptcdic Dictionary, The. A New and Orjgin*! ^orkof lUfw- 
e^nce to all the Words in the English Unguap. Nine Divimoi^ >^ls. 
now ready, xos. 6d. each ; or the Double Divisional Vob., half- 

EneT^°in°'NLtuJS**'By Wm. Lant Carpenter, B.A., B.Sc. 80 lUus- 

Eng*Und?*CaSe 1 f's Illustrated History of. With a,000 Illustrations. 

Ten Vols., 4to, 93. each. v 

English History, The Dictionary of. Cloth, ais. ; Roxburgh, 25#. 

English Literature, Library of. By Prof. Henry Morlev. 

Vol. I.— Shorter English Poems, xas. 6d. 

Vol. II.—Illustrations of English Religion, xis. oq- 

Vol. III.—Enolish Plays, iis. 6d. „ m 

Vol. IV.— Skx»ter Works in English Prose, ixs. od. 

Vol. V.—Sketches of Longer Works in English Verse 

AND Prose, iis. W. __ 

Five Volumes handsomely bound in half-morocco, £5^. 
Volumes I., H.. and III. of the Popular Edition are now ready, 

price 78. 6d. each. 

English Literature. The Story of. By Anna Buckland. 50. 


St lections from Cassell Company's Publications. 


English Literature, Dictionary of. Hy \V, DAviiNiour Ada.ms» 
Cheap Editieny 7s. 6(i.; Roxburgh, lOS. 6d. 

English Poetesses. By Eric S. RolieRTs^)^^, M.A. 5s. 

JBsop's Fables. Wiih about 150 Illustrations by E. Cnt>iiT. Clothi 
7s. 6d.; gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 

Etiquette of Good Society, xs.; clothi is. 6d. 

Family Physician, The. By Eminent Physicians and Sukghons. 
Cloth, aiSi ; ha)f*inorocco, 255* 

Far, Far West, Life and Labour in the. By W. HiiNnv Barnkuy. 
With Map of Route. Cloth^ x6s. 

Fenn, G. ManvillCp Works by. Popular Editions. Cloth boards, 
2S. each. 


SwiiET Mace. 

Dutch, the Diver ; or, a hfAK’s 
Mistake. 

My Patients. Being the Notes 
of a Navy Surgeon. 


The Vicar's Peoi^le. 

CofiWEo's Father, and other 
Stories. 

The Parson o' Dumeoku. 
Poverty Corner. 


Ferns, European. By Jaimes Britten, F.L.S. With 30 Fac-similc 
Coloured Plates by D. Blair, F.L.S. 2xs. 


Field Naturalist’s Handbook, The. By the Rev. J. G. Wood 
and Theodore Wood. 58. 


Figuier’s Popular Scientific Works. With Several Hundred lllustra^ 
lions in each. 3s. 6d. each. 


The Human Race. 

World Bcpore the Deluge. 
Khvtiles and Birds. 

M 


The Ocean World. 

The Vegetaulk World. 
The Insect World. 
a>i.malia. 


Fine-Art Library, The. Edited by John Sparkbs, Principal of the 
South Kensington Art Schools. Each Book contains about 100 
I (lustrations. 5s. each. 

Tai^estry. By Eugene MQnU. 

Translated by MUs L J. Davis. 


Engraving, By Le Vicomte Henri 
Dclaborde. Tmnsl.aied by R. 
A. M« Steveusoo. 

The English School of Paint* 
ING. By E. Chesneau. Tran^ated 
by L. N. Etherington. With an 
Introduction by Prof. Ruskin. 

Thb Flemish School op Painting. 
By A. J. Wauters. Translated 
by Mrs. Henry Rosse). 

Fisheries of the World, The. 


Greek ARCH-«0LfK;y. By Maxime 
ColiiCTon. 'Pranslated by Dr. 
J. H, Wright, Associate Pro¬ 
fessor of Greek in Dartmouth 
Coll., U.S.A. 

Artistic Anatomy. By Prof. 
Duval. Translated by F. E. 
Fenton. 

The Dutch School op Painting. 
By Henry Havord. Translated 
by G. Powell. 

Illustrated. 4K0. 9s. 


Five Pound Note, The, and other Stories. By G. S. Jealous, is. 

Forpngof Ae An^or, The. A Poem. By Sir Samuel Ferguson, 
LL.D. With 20 Original Illustrations. GiU edges, 5s. 

A Histoy of British. By Sir Richard Owen, 
IV.C.B., F.R.S., &c. With 268 Plates. In Four Vols., £12 12s. 

^2XS History (iS+s^-W)- By Sir Gavah Duffy, 


Franco-German War, Cassell'a History of the. 
500 lUusiraUons. gs. each. 


Two Vols. 


WUh 


StUctions from Cassell ^ Companf s Ptiblicaiions. 


Garden Flowers» Familiar* Fikst» Second, Third, and Fourth 
Series* By Shirley Hidberd. With Original Paintings by F* E. 
Hulme, F*fe.S* With 40 Full-page Coloured Plates in each Cloth 
gilt, in cardboard box (or in morocco, cloth sides), las* 6d. each. 
Gardening, CasselPs Popular. Illustrated. Vols. I., II., and III., 
5s. each. 

Gladstone, Life of W. E. By Barnett Smith. With Portrait, 3 S* Od- 
Jubilee Edttion^ is. 

Gleanings from Popular Authors. Two Vols. With Original Ulus* 
trations. 4I0, gs. each. Two Vols. in One, X5S. 

Great Industries of Great Britain. Three Vols. With about 400 
Illustrations. 410., cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 

Great Painters of Christendom, The, from Cimabue to Wilkie. 

By John Fordes-Robertson. Illustrated thioughout. xas. 6d. 
Great Western Railway, The Official Illustrated Guide to the. 
With Illustrations, is. ; cloth, as. 

Gulliver’s Travels. With 88 Engravings by Morten. CkeaJ Edilicn^S^* 


Guide to Employment in the Civil Service. 3s. 6d. 

Guide to Female Employment in Government Offices. xs» 

Gun and its Development, The. By W. W. Greener. With 500 
Illustrations, zos. 6d. 

Health, The Book of. By Eminent Physicians and Surgeons. Cloth, 
21S. ; half-morocco, 25s. 

Heavens, The Story of the. By Robert Stawell Ball, LL.D., 
F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. With i6 Separate 
Plates printed by Chrome-Lithography, and 9^ Wood Engravings. 

Demy 8vo, 544 pages, cloth. 31s. 6d. . 

Heroes of Britain in Peace and War. In Two Vols.. with 300 
Original Illustrations. Cloth, ss. each. ^ 

Horse, The Book of the. By Samuel Sidkey. With as 
Coloured Plates. Demy 4^0, 3 is- ; half-morocco, £2 28. 

Horses, The Simple Ailments of. By W. F. Illustrated. 5s. 
Household Guide. Cassell’s. With Illustrations and Coloured I»lal«. 
Two Double Vols., half-calf, 3*s. 6d.; Library Edition, Two Vols., 24s. 

How Women may Earn a Living. By Mercy Grogan, xs. 

India, The Coming Struggle for. By Prof. Arminius Vamd^ry. 
With Map in Colours. 5s. 

India, Cassell’s History of. By James Grant. With about 400 
Illustrations. Two Vols., 9s. each. ‘-a- 

India: the Land and the People. By Sir James Cairo, K.C.B. 

ZOS. 6d. 

In-door Amusements, Card Games, and Fireside Fun, Cassell’s 
Book of. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

International Portrait Gallery, The. Two Vols., each containing 20 
Portraits in Colours. X2S. 6d. each. 

Invisible Life, Vignettes from. By John Badcock, F.R.M.S. 
Illustrated. 3 S- 6d. 

Irish Parliament, The ; What it Was and What it Did. By J. G. 

Swift McNeill, M.A. is. 

Italy. By. J. W. Probyn. 7 s- 6d. 

Kennel Guide, Practical. By Dr. Gordon Stables. Illustrated, as. 6d. 
Khiva, A Ride to. By the late Col. Fred Burnaby, is. 6 d. 

Ladies' Physician, The. By a London Physician. 6s. 



Hfl/ftinn* frftn, Cifrlt J t Puhfifafhmt 


Land Question, The. By. Prof. J- Elliot, M.R.A.C. loa. 6d. 

Landscape Painting in Oils, A Course of Wessons in. By ^ F. 
GraCB. Wilh Nine Reproductions in Colour. Cfuap Edittcn, 7 $s. 

Law, About Going to. By A. J. Williams, is. 6d. 

London & North-Western Railway Official Illustrated Guide. 

London,"G?eateV. By Edward Walford. Two VoU. With about 
400 lilustratioQS. each. 

London, Old and New. Sbe VoU., each ccnuining about 200 


Illustrations and Maps. Cloth, os. each. 

London’s Roll of Fame. With Porliaiuand inustratioiis. 


us. 6d 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. Illustrated. £3 3 S* 

Love’s Extremes, At. By Maurice Thompson. 5s. 

Mechanics, The Practical Dictionary of. Containing x5>ooo Draw 
ings. Four Vols. 21s. each. 

Medicine, Manuals for Students of. {A List /pr^ard^dpott/ra 

Mic^osM^errhe; and some of the Wonders it Reveals, is. 
Midland Railway, Official Illustrated Guide to the. is.; cloth, is. 


Modern Artists, Some. Wilh highly-finished Engravings, las. 6d. 


Modern Europe, A History of. By C. A. Fyffb, M.A. VoL 1 . 
from 1793 to 18x4. tas. 

National Portrait Gallery, The. Each Volume conUining 20 Portraits, 

J rinted in Chromo^Lithography. Four VoU., las. fid. each ; or in Iwo 
double Vols., 21s. each. 

Natural History, Cassell’s Concise. By E. Pbrcevau Wright, 
M.A,, M,D., F.L.S. With several Hundred Illuslratioos, 78. fid. 
Natural History, Cassell’s New. Edited by Prof. P. Martin 
Duncan. M.B,, F.R.S., F.G.S. With Contributions by Emiucnt 
Scientific Writers. Complete in Six Vols. Wilh about 2,000 high* 
class Illustrations. Extra crown 410, cloth, 9s. each. 

Natural History, Cassell’s Popular. With about 2,000 Engravings 
and Coloured Plates. Complete in Four Vols. Cloth gilt, 42s. 
Nature, Short Studies from. Illustrated. 5s• 


Nursing for the Home and for the Hospital, A Handbook of. 

Dy Cathbrihb J. Wood. Ctuap Edithn. is. fid.; cloth, as* 

On the Equator. By H. Db W. Illustrated with Photos. 38. fid. 


Our Homes, and How to Make them Healthy, By Eminent 
Authorities, lllustiated. 15s.; half-morocco, ais. 

Our Own Country. Six Vols. With 1,200 Illustrations. Cloth, 7S« fid. 
each. 


Outdoor Sports and Indoor Amusements. With nearly 1,000 Illus¬ 
trations. 98, 

Paris, Cassell’s Illustrated Guide to, is,; cloth, as. 


Parliaments, A Diary of Two, By H« W. Lucr. The Disraeli 
Parliament, 1874—1880. 12s, 

Paxton’s Flower Garden. By Sir Josbph Paxton and Prof. Lindlsv. 
Revised by Thomas Baines, P.R.H.S. Tluee V0I& With 200 
Coloured Plates. £1 zs, each. 

Peoples of the World, The, Vols. I. to V, By Dr. Robert Brown. 
With Illustrations. 7s. fid. each. 

Perak and tlie Malaya. By Major Frbp McNaiil Illustrated, xos. fid* 



Selections from Cassell ^ Compafiy's Publications, 


Photo^aphy for Amateurs. By T. C. Hepworth. Illustrated. JS. J 
or cloth, IS. 6d. 

Phrase and Fable, Dictionary of. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. Cluap 
Edition, Enlarged, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; or with leather back, 4s. 6d. 

Pictures from English Literature. With Full-page Illustrations. 5s. 

Pictures of Bird Life in Pen and Pencil. Illustrated, azs. 

Picturesque America. Complete in Four Vols., with 48 Exquisite Steel 
Plates and about 800 Original Wood Engravings. as. each. 

Picturesque Canada. With about 600 Original illustrations. Two 
Vols. £3 3s. each. 

Picturesque Europe. Complete in Five Vols. Each containing 
Exquisite Steel Plates, from Original Drawings, and nearly 200 
Original Illustrations. £10 los. ; half-morocco, £15 15s. : morocco 
gilt, £26 5s, The Popular Edition is published in Five Vols., 
18s. each., of which Four Vols. are now ready. 

Pigeon Keeper, The Practical. By Lewis Wright. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Pigeons, The Book o£ By Robert Fulton. Edited and Arranged by 
Lewis Wright. With 50 Coloured Plates and numerous Wood 
Engravings. 31s. 6d.; half-morocco, £2 as. 

Poems and Pictures. With numerous Illustrations, ss. 

Poets, Cassell's Miniature Library of the :— 

Burns. Two Vols. as. 6d. Milton. Two Vols. as. 6d. 

Byron. Two Vols. as. 6d. Scott. Two Vols. as. 6d. .fas. 6d. 

Hood. Two Vols. as. 6d. Sheridan and Goldsmith. 2 Vols. 

Longfellow. Two Vols. as. 6d. Wordsworth. Two Vols. as. 6d. 

Shakespeare. Twelve Vols., in Case, 15s. 


Police Code, and Manual of the Criminal Law. By C. E. Howard 
Vincent, M.P. as. 

Popular Library, Cassell’s. A Scries of New and Original Works. 
Cloth, IS. each. 

The Russian Empire. Domestic Folk Lore. 

The ^LiGiousR evolution The Rev. Rowland Hill: 

IN the i6th Century. Preacher and Wit. 

English Journalism. Boswell and Johnson : 

The Huguenots. their Companions and Con- 

OuR Colonial Empire. temporaries. 

John Wesley. The Scottish Coye- 

The Young Man in the nanters. 

Battle of Life. History op the Free- 

The Story OP THE English Trade Movement in 

Jacobins. England. 

Poultry Keeper, The Practical. By L. Wright. With Coloured 
Plates and Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Poultry, The Illustrated Book of. By L. Wright, _ With Fifty 
Exquisite Coloured Plates, .and numerous Wood Engravings. Cloth, 
31s. M.; half-morocco, £2 as. 

Poultry, The Book of. By Lewis Wright. Popular Edition. Wiih 
Illustrations on Wood, los. 6d. 


Quiver Yearly Volume, The. With about 300 Original Contnbuhoiis 
by Eminent Divines .and Popular Authors, and upw.ards of 250 high- 
class illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

Rabbit-Keeper, The Practical. By Cuniculus. Illustrated. 3 s. 6d 


Selections from Cassell # Co mpanfs Publieations. _ 

Rainbow Series, Cassell's, of New and Original Novels. Price is. each. 

As IT WAS Writthh. By S. 1 a Crimson Stain. By A. 
Luska. I Bradshaw. 

Morgan's Horror. By G. Manville Fcnn. 

Rays from the Realms of Nature. By the Rev. J. Neiu, M.A. Ulus- 
traled. as. 6d. ^ 

Hed Library of English and American Classics, The. Stiff covers. 
IS. each ; cloth, as. each ; or half-calf, marbled edges, 58. 
Washington Irving's American Humour. 

Sketch Book. Sketches by Boz. 

The Last DAvsof Palmyra. MacAULArs Lays, anp 

Tales of the Borders. Selected Essays. 

Pride and Prejudice. Harry Lorreqver. 

The Last of the Mohicans. The Old Curiosity Shoe. 

The Heart of Midlothian. Ribnzi. 

The Last Days of Pompeii. The Talisman. 

Romeo and Juliet. Edition d< Luxe. Illustrated with Twelve Superb 
Pholofravur^ from Original Drawings by F. Dicksf.8| A.R.A. £5 5 ** 
Royal River, The: The Thames from Source to Sea. With Descrip¬ 
tive Text and a Scries of beautiful Engravings. 2S. 

Russia. By D. Mackenzie Wallace, M.A. 5s. 

Russo-Turkish War, Cassell's History of. Wlh about 500 Ulus- 
tratioos. Two VoU., 9 ^- each. 

Sandwith, Humphry. A Memoir by his Nephew, Thomas Humphry 
Ward. 7s. 6d. 

Saturday Journal, Cassell’s. Yearly Volume. 6s. 

Science for AIL Edited by Dr. Robert Brown, M.A., F.L.S., Ac. 

With 1,500 Illustrations. Five Vols. 98. each. 

Sea, The: Its Stirring Story of Adventure, Peril, and Heroism. 

By F. Whvmpbr. with 400 Illustrations. Four Vols.. 7s. 6d. each. 
Shakspere, The Leopold. With 400 Illustrations. Cloth, 6s. 
Shakspere, The Royal. With Steel Plates and Wood Engravings, 
Three Vols. 153. each. _ ^^ 

Shakespeare, Cassell's Quarto Edition. Edited by Charles and 
Mary Cowden Clarke, and containing about_ 600 Illustrations by 
H. C. Selous. Complete in Three Vols., cloih gilt, £3 38. 

Sketchiog from Nature in Water Colours. By Aaron Pbnlby. 

With TUustzations in Chromo-Lilhognphy. Xjs. 

Smith, The Adventures and Discouraes of Captain John. By John 
Ashton. Illustrated, ss- 

Sports and Pastimes, Cassell's Book of. With more than 600 Illustra¬ 
tions and Colour^ Frontispiece. 768 pages. 78. 6d. 

Steam Engine, The Theory and Action of the: for Practical Men. 

By W. H. Northcott, C.E. 3s. 6d. 

Stock Exchange Year.Book, The. By Thomas Skinner, ios. 6d, 
Stones of London, The. By K F. Flo>yer. 6d. 

** Stories from Cassell’s.” 6d. each; cloth lettered, pd. each. 

My Aunt's Match-making. “Running Pilot." 

Told by her Sister, The Mortgage Money. 

The Silver Lock. Gourlav Brothers. 

A Great Mistake 

*•* The above are also issued, Three Volumes in One, cloth, price Ss. each. 
Sunlight and Shade. With numerous Exquirite Engravings. 7s. 6d. 
Telegraph Guide, The. Illustrated, za. 

Tntjan. An American Novel. By H. F. Keenan, yt. 6d. 


\ 



SeUctiens from Cassell 4 ' Company's PublicaiioM, 


Transformations of InsectSf The. By Prof, P. Martin Duncam, 
M.B., F.R.S. With 240 Illustrations. 6s. 

Treatment, The Year-Book of. A Critical Review for Praclitioners of 
Medicine and Surgery. 5s. 

“ Unicode ” : the Universal Telegraph Phrase Book. as. 6d. 
United States, Cassell’s History of the. By Edmund Ou.ier. 

With doo Illustrations. Three Vols. 9s. each. 

United States, Constitutional History and Political Development 
of the. By Simon Sterne, of the New York Bar. 5s. 

Universal History, Cassell’s Illustrated. Four Vols. gs. each. 

Vicar of Wakefield and other Works by Oliver Goldsmith. 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Wealth Creation. By A. Mongredien. 5s. 

Westall, W., Novels by. Poptlar Editions. Cloth, as. each. 

Ralph Norbkeck's Trust. 

The Old Factory. Red Ryvington. 

What Girls Can Do. By Phyllis Browne, as. 6d. 

Wild Animals and Birds: their Haunts and Habits. By Dr. 

Andrew Wilson. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

Wild Birds, Familiar. First and Second Series. By W. Swaysland. 

With 40 Coloured Plates in each. las. 6d. e.-»ch. 

Wild Flowers, Familiar. By F. E. Hui.me, F.L.S.. F.S.A. Five 
Series. With 40 Coloured Plates in each. las. 6d. each. 

Winter in India, A. By the Rt. Hon. W. E. Baxter, M.P. Ss- 
Wise Woman, The. By George Macdonald, as. 6d. 

Wood Magic: A Fable. By Richard Jefferies. 6s. 

World of the Sea. Tran-^lated from the French of Moquin Tandon, 
by Ihc Very Rev. H. Marty N Hart, M.A. Illustrated. Cloth, os. 
World of Wit and Humour, The. With 40ft Illustrations. Cloth, 
78. 6 d.; cloth gill, gilt edges, xos. 6 d. 

World of Wonders. Two Vols. With 400 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. each. 


• • 


MAGAZINES. 

The Quiver, for Sunday Heading. Monthly, 6d. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine. Monthly, yd. 

**TAttle Folks** Magazine. Monthly, 6d. 

The Magazine of Art. Monthly, is. 

Cassell's Saturday Journal. Weekly, id.; Monthly, 6d. 

Full particulars of CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
PuSlications. numbering 5 ° 

/of/«r/x« Cassell & Company s COMPLETE CATALOOUE, 
post free on application. __ 


Catalogues of Cassell & Company’s Pudlications. which may be had 
at all Booksellers’, or will be sent post free on applicauon to the 

**^S'ssellTComplete Catalogue, containing p.articulars of One 

Cassel?s^o!a^f^d Catalogue, in which their W«ks are 
arranged according to price, from Sixpence to 

Educational Catalogue, contamuig particulars oi 
^Cassell & Company's Educational Works and Students Manuals. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hilt^ London. 



Sflerfions from CasseU Company's Publications. _ 

giblcs mb ^IcltgiouE W^irhs. 

Bible The Crown Illustrated. With about r,oor> Original Illustrations. 
With References, &c. 1,246 pages, crown 410, cloth, 7s. oa. 

Bible, Cassell’s Illustrated Family. With 900 Illustrations. Leather, 
gilt edges, £2 los. 

Bible Dictionary, Cassell’s. With nearly 600 Illustrauons. 7s. 6d. 

Bible Educator, The. Edited by the Very Rev. Dean Plumptre, D.D., 
Wells. With Illustrations, Maps, &C. Four Vols-, cloth, 6s. each. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress (Cassell’s Illustrated). Demy 4to. 
Illustrated throughout. 7s. 6d. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. With Illustrations. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Child’s Life of Christ, The. Complete in One Handsome Volume, with 
about 200 Original lllustralioDS. Dciny 4to, gilt edges, ais. 

Child’s Bible, The. With 200 Illustrations. Demy 4to, B30 pp. 143'''^ 
Thousand. ChtaP Edition, 7s. 6d. 

Church at Home, The. A Series of Short Sermons. By the Rt. Rev. 
Rowlbv Hill, D.D., Bi^op of Sodor and Man. 53. 

Day>Dawn in Dark Places; or Wanderings and Work in Bech- 
wanaland, South Africa. By the Rev. Jott.v Mackkn7ik. Ulus, 
trated throughout. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Difficulties of Belief, Some. By the Rev. T. Tkigkmoiitii Shore, 
M.A. and Cheap Edition. 3 s. 6d. 

Dor^ Bible. With 230 Illustrations by Gustave Dond. Cloth, £2 los.; 
Persian morocco, £3 10s. 

Early Days of Christianity, The. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S. 

Library Edition. Two VoIs., 24$. ; morocco, £2 2s. 

Popular Edition. Complete in One Volume, cloth, 6s.; cloth, gilt 
edges, 7s. 6d.; Persian morocco, xos. 6d.; tree-calf, xss. 

Family Prayer-Book, The. Edited by Rev. Canon Gardett, M.A., 
and Rev. S. Martin. Extra crown 4to, cloih, ss* > morocco, i8s. 

Qeikie, Cunningham, D.D., Works by 

Hours with the Bible. Six Yols., 6s. each. 

Entering on Life. 3s. 6d. 

The Precious Promises, as. 6d. 

The English Reformation. 5s. 

Old Tbstambnt Characters. 6s. 

The Life and Words op Christ. Two Vols., cloth, 30s. Students 
Edition. Two Vols,, x6s. 

Glories of the Man of Sorrows, The. Sermons preached at St. James’s, 
Piccadilly. By the Rev. H. O. Bonavia Hunt. 2s.6d. 

Gospel of Grace, The. By A. Lindesib. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ Heart Chords.” A Series of Works by Eminent Divines. Bound in 
cloth, Ted edges, One Shilling each. 

My Souu 

My Growth in Divine Life. 
Mv Hbrbaptbr. 

Mv Walk with God. 

Mv Aids to thb Divine Life. 
Mv Sources op Strength. 

5 B. x.86 


Mv Father. 

Mv Bible. 

My Work for God. 
Mv Object in Life. 
Mv Aspirations. 

Mv Emotional Life. 
Mv Body. 



Sehctions from Cassell ^ Company's Puhlicaiions. 


Life of Christ, The. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., 
Chaplain-m>Ordinary to the Queen. 

Illustrated Edition, with about 300 Original IllustntioQS. 

Extra crown 4to, cloth, gilt edges, ais.; morocco antique, 43s. 
Library Edition. Two Vols. Cloth, 34s.; morocco, 433. 

Bijou Edition. Five Volumes, in box, xos. 6d. the set. 

PoruLAR Edition, in One VoL 8vo, cloth, 6s.; doth, gilt edges, 
7s. 6d.; Persian morocco, gilt edges, los. 6d. ; tree-cmf, 15s. 

Marriage Ring, The. By William Landbl^ D.D. Bound in whits 
leatherette, gilt edges, in box, 6s.; morocco, os. 6d. 

Martyrs, Foxe’s Book of. With about aoo Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, 
732 pages, cloth, xas.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, xss. 

Moses and Geology l or, The Harmony of the Bible with Science, 
By Samuel Kinns, Ph.D., F.R.A.S. Illustrated. CheapEdtUen,t%. 

Music of the Bible, The. By J. Stainer, M.A., Mus. Doc. as. 6d. 
Near and the Heavenly Horixons, The. By the Countess Db 
Gasparin. xs. ; doth, as. -. . . 

New Testament Commentary for English Readers, The. Edited 
by the Rt. Rev. C J. Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. In Three Volumes, axs. each. 

Vol. I.—The Four Gospels. . 

Vol. II.—The Acts, Romans, Connthians, Galatians. 

Vol. III.—The remaining Books of the New Testament 

Old Testament Commentary for English Readers, The. Edited 
by the Right Rev. C. j. Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol! Coiuplcto id s VoIs.| 318 * 

Vol. I.—Genesis to Numbers. Vol. III.—^gs I. to Esther. 

Vol. II. —Deuteronomy to X® ’ 

Samuel II. Vol. V.-Jereauah to Malachi. 

Patriarchs, The. By the late Rev. W. Hanna, D.D., and the Ven. 

Archdeacon Norris, B.D. as. 6d. . t r» 

Protestantism, The History of. By the Rev. J. 

Containing upwards of 600 Original lllustraUons. Three Vols., ays. 

Quiver Yearly Volume, The. 350 high-class Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

Revised Version— Commentary on the Revised Version of the New 
Testament. By the Rev. W. G. Humphry, B.D. 7s. 6d. 

Sacred Poems, The Book of. Edited by the Rev. Canon Baynes, M.A. 

With Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 

St. George for England ; and other Sermons preached to Children. By 
the Rev. T. Tbignmouth Shore, M.A. 5s- 
St. Paul, The Life and Work of. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S., Chaplain in Ordin^ to the Queen. 

Library Edition. Two Vols., cloth. 343^ ^ 

Illustrated Edition, complete in One Volume, with about 300 

lUustrations, £l is. { morocco, £3 3 s. . . 

Popular Edition. One Volume, 8vo. cloth, 6s., cloth, gilt edges, 
7s. 6d.; Persian morocco, xos. 6d.; trec-calt, * 5 ** 

Secular Life, The Gospel of the. Sermons preached at Oxford- By 
the Hon. W. H. Fremantle, Canon of Canterbury. 5 ** 

Sermons Preached at Westminster Abbey. By Alfred Barry, 
D.D., D.C.L., Primate of Australia. 5s* ^ 

Shall We Know One Another ? By the Rl R^. L C-R^^ U.D., 
Bishop of Liverpool New and Enlarged Edition, Clom limp, xs. 

Simon Peter: His Life, Times, and Friends. By E. Hodder. 3B. 
Voice of Time, The. By John Stroud. Ooth gilt, xs. 


SeUetions fro m Cassell # Company's PublitaHonf. _ 

(B&tuatianal Morka anb ^tubenta' iHatmala. 

Algebra, The Elements of. By Prof. Wallacb, M.A., is. 

Arithmetics, The Modern School. By George Ricks, B.Sc Load. 
With Test Cards, [List on aifUcation.) 


Book-Keeping:— , , l ^ 

Book'KeeiMQg for Schools. By Theodore Jones, OS.; cloth, 3s. 
Book-Keeping for the Million. Bv T. Joncs> 2S# { cloth, 3 ®* 

Books for Jones’s System. Rulea Sets of, 

Commentary, The New Testament. Edited by the Lord Bishop of 
Gloucbstbr and Bristou Handy Volume Edition. 

St Matthew, 3s. St Mark, 3 *- St Luke, 3s. 6d. St. John, 
3S. 6d. The Acts of the Apostles, 39 * W* Romans, as. 6d. ^rmthians 
I. and II.. 3S. Galatians, Ephesians, and Phihppians, 3s. Colossians, 
Thcssalouians, and Timothy, 3s. Titus, Philemon, Hebrews, and 
Tames, 3s. Peter, Jude, and John, 3 ®* The Revelation, 3s. An 
Introduction to the New Testament, 3s. 6d. 

Commentary, Old Testament. Edited by Bishop Ellkott. Handy 
Volume Edition. In Vols. suiuble for School and general use. 
Genesis, 3s. 6d. - Exodus, 33. Leviticus, 3 S* Numbers, aa* 6d. 
Deuteronomy, as. 6d» 

Copy-^Books, Casseirs Graduated. ESghUtn Books, ad. each. 

Copy-Books, The Modern School. In Twelve Books, of 14 pages 
each, price ad. each. 

Drawing Books for Young Artists. 4 Books. 6d. each. 

Drawing Books, Superior. 3 Books. Printed in Fac-simile by Luho* 
i^phy, price 59. each. 

Drawing Copies, Cassell’s Modem School Freehand. First Grade, 
X8«; Second Grade, as* 

Energy and Motion: A Text-Book of Elementary Mechanics. 
By William Paicb, M.A. Illustrated. xs« fid. 

English Literature, A First Sketch of, from the Earliest Period to 
the Present Time. By Prof. Hbnrv Morlbv. 79. fid. 

Euclid, Casseirs. Edited by Prof. Wallace, A.M. is. 

Euclid, The First Four Books of. In paper, fid.; cloth, gd. 

French, Cassell’s Lessons in. Nom) and Raised Edition. Parts I* 
and II., each as. fid.; complete, 4s. fid. Key, xs. fid. 

French-English and English-French Dictionary* Entirely New 
and EnUsrged Edition. 1,150 pages, 8vo, cloth, 3s. fid. 

Galbraith and Haughton’s Scientific Manuals. By the Rev. ProC 
Galbraitk, M.A*. and the Rev. Prof. Hauchton, M.D., D.CL* 
^tJ^edc, 3 s. fid.^PUne Trigonometry, as, fid.—Euclid, Books I., 
W.—Books IV., V., VI. as. fid.—Mathematical Tables, 
3s. fid.—Mechanics, 3s. fid*—‘Optics, as. fid*—Hydrostatics, 3s. 6d«— 
Mtronomy, ss.—Ste^ Engine, 3S« fid.—Algebra, Part L, cloth, as. fid. x 
Complete, 7^* fid.—Tides and Tidal Currents, with Tidal Cards, 3s. 

German*English and English-German Dictionary. 3s. fid. 

German Reading, First Lessons in. By A. Jagst. Illustrated, is* 

Handbook of New Code of Regulations. By John F. Moss. is. 

Historical Course for Schools, Cassell’s. lUustratcd threuehout. 

II.-Tbe Simple OuUine of 
English History, xs. 3d. HI.—The Class History of England, as. 6 i 



Selections from Cassell ^ Company's Publications, 


Latin-EngUsh and English-Latin Dictionary. By J. R. Beard, 
D.D., and C. Beaud, B.A. Crown 8vo, 9:4 pp., 3 S. 6d. 

Little Folks' History of England. By Isa Ckaic-Knox. With 30 

Illustrations, is. 6d. . _ , e - \. \ 

Making of the Home, The: A Book of Domestic Economy for School 
and Home Use. By Mrs. Samuel A. Baknett. is. 6d. 
Marlborough BooksArithmetic Examples, 3s. Arithmetic Rules, 
IS. 6d. French Exercises, 3s. 6d. French Grammar, as. 6d. German 

Grammar, 3s. 6d. - „ 

Music, An Elementary Manual of. By Henry Leslie, is. 

Natural Philosophy. By Rev. Prof, Haughton, F.R.S. Illustrated. 
Painting, Guides to. With Coloured Plates and full instructions:— 

Animal Painting, 5S.-China Painting, 5s.-Figure Painting, 7 S-od.— 

Flower Painting, a Books, ss. each. — Tree Pamting, 5 ®* oepia 
Painting, 5s.—Water Colour Painting, 5s.—Neutral Tint, 5s. , 

Popular Educator, Cassell’s. Ne^u atut Fhoroughly Revtsea EatUots. 

Illustrated throughout. Complete in Six Vols., ss. each. 

Physical Science, Intermediate Text-Book of. By F. H. Bowman, 
D.Sc. F.R.A.S., F.L.S. Illustrated. 3 ®. 6d. 

Readers, Cassell’s Readable. Carefully graduated, extremely in¬ 
teresting, and illustrated throughout. (Usi m aPAheaUaft.) 

Readers. Cassell’s Historical. Illustrated throughout printed on 
superior paper, and strongly bound in cloth. (List oh a[>plnaiiOH.) 
Readers, The Modern Geographical, illu.strated throughout, and 
strongly bound in clolli. (List on applicatton.) 

Readers, The Modern School. Illustrated. [List on application.) 
Reading and Spelling Book, Cassell’s Illustrated, is. 

Right Lines; or, Form and Colour. With Illustrations, is. 
silool Manager’s Manual. By F. C. Mills. M.A. is. 
Shakspere’s Plays for School Use. s Books. Illustratcci, 6d. each. 

Shakspere Reading Book, The. By H. Courtmoi-e Bowen, M.A. 

Illustrated. 3s. 6d. Also issued in Three Books, is. each. 

Spelling, A Complete Manual of. By J. D. Morell, LL.D. is. 
Technical Manuals, Cassell’s. Illustrated throughout 

Handrailing and Slaircasing, 3s. 6d.--Bricklayers, Drawing for. 38.— 
Building Construction, as.-Cabinet-Makers, 

pcnlers and joiners, Drawing fo^ 3 S. 6 d.-Gothic Stonework, 3s. 
—Linear Drawing and Practiwl Geometry, as.—Linear Drawing and 
Projection. The Two Vols. in One, 3s. 6 d “Machinists and Engineers. 
Drawing for, 48. 6 d.-Mctal-Plale Workers, Drawing ^ 

Drawing 3 S.—Orlhographioiland Isomctncal Projection, as. Practical 
Pe^alvc, 3S.-Sto^ma.ons, Dowing for, 3a.-Appl..d Mcchamc., 
by FW. R. S. Ball, LL.D., 2S.—SysicmaUc Drawing and Shading, 

TecSrii^M^'Ed*uSor!’ Cassell’s. Four Vols., 6s. each. Popular 

TecL'o&l" M^riual^ S:by Prof Avrton. F.R.S.. and 
rVchard WORMELL, D.Sc., M.A. Illustrated throughout;— 

The Dyeing of Tcx\ Fabrics, by Prof. Hummel, 58.-Watch and 
rinrli Makine by D. Glasgow, 4s. 6d.—Steel and 
Greenwood Assoc. Sl.I.C E., &c.. 5S.-Spinning Woollen and 

Worsted by W. S. Bright McLaren, 4s. 6d.—Design in Texule 
T' L *• V AS 6d —Practical Mechanics, by Prof* 

Per^r’M.^., 38. 6 d.—Cutting Tools Worked by Hand and Machine, 
OtliX^yoTL^cTin^ePali^^^^^^ A Prospectus sent post free m applUatiem, 



^cUctiotii from Cassell # Company's Publicadona, 


goohs for ^oung ^^rople, 

“Little Folks" Half-Yearly Volume. Wiih aoo Illuslratioos, 

Bo-¥eep! * A Book fo!*lhe Little Ones. With Original Stones and Verses, 
Illustrated throughout. Boards, as. 6d. : doth gilt, p. 6d. 

The World’s Lumber Room. By Selina Gave. Illustrated. 3s. od. 

The “Proverbs” Series. Consisting of a New and Original Senes oi 
Stories by Popular Authors, founded on and illustrating well-known 
Proverbs. With Four Illustrations in each Book, pnntcd on a tint. 
Crown 8vo, 160 pages, cloth, xs. 6d. each. 

Fritters; OR, “It^s A Long Lane | Ma^or Monk's Motto; o» 


THAT HAS NO TURNING.’' By 
Sarah Pitt. 

Trikv; or, “Those who Live in 
Glass Houses shouldn’t 
THROW Stones.” By Maggie 
Symington. 

The 'Ihvo Hardcastlbs; or, “A 
Friend in Need is a Friend 
Indeed.” By Madeline Bonavia 
Hunt. 


Look Before YOU Leap." U; 
the Rev. F. Langbridge. 

TimThohson’sTrial; or, “All 
IS NOT Gold that Glitters.' 
By George Weatherly. 

Ursula's Stuubling-dlock ; or. 
“ Pride combs before a Fall.' 
By Julia Goddard. 

Ruth's Life-Work ; or, “ No 
Pains, no Gains.” By the 
Rev. Joseph Johnson. 


The “Cross and Crown” Series. Consisting of Biories founded on 
incidents which occurred ^ during Religious Ferseentions of Past 
Bays. With Pour Illustrations in each Book, printed oa> a tint Crown 
8vo, 356 paces, as. 6d. e.%ch. 


Bv Fire and Sword t a Story of 
THE Huguenots. By Thomas 
Archer. 

Adam Hepburn’s Vow: a Tale 
OF Kirk and Covenant. By 
Annie S. Swan. 


No. Xlll.; OB, Thb Story of the 
Lost Vestal. A Tale of Early 
Chrisrian Days, By Emma 
Marshal'. 


Daughter. 

Sir Titus Salt and George 
Moorr. By J. Burnley. 

Florence Nightingale, Gather* 
iNB Marsh, Frances Ridley 
Havbrgal, Mrs. Ranyard 
(“LN-R.”). By Liizic Ald- 
ri^e. 

Dr. Guthrie, Father Mathew, 
Eliuu Bueeitt, Joseph Live- 
SEY. By the Rev. J. W. Rirton. 

Sir Henry Havelock and Colin 
Campbell, Lord Clyde. By 
E. C. PhilUps. 

The “Chimes” 
on every page, 

Bible Chimbs. Contains Bible 
Verses for Every Day in the 
Month. 

Daily Chimbs. Verses from the 
Poets for Every Day is the 
Month. 


George MOLLitx AMD Andrew 
Reed. By E. B. Pitman. 

Richard Cobdsn. By R. Cowing. 
Bb^amin Franklin. By E. M. 
'Tomkinson. 

Handel. By Eliza Clarke. 
Turner,-THE Artist. By the 
Rev. S. A. Swaine. 

George and Robert Stephenson. 
By C. L. Matdaux. 


Holt Chimbs. Verses for Every 
Sunday in the Year. 

Old Woeld Chihea. Verses from 
old writers for Ever)- Day in the 
Month. 


The World's WorkCTs. A Series of New and Oifglna] Volumes. 
With Portraits printe'd on a tint as Frontispiece, le. each. 


Charles Dickens. By his Eldest 


Abraham Limcolm. By Ernest 
Foster. 

David Livincston& By Robert 
Smiles. 


Each containing 64 pages, with Illustrations 
and handwmely bound in cloth, zs. 



Selections from Cassell ^ Companfs Publications. 


New Books for Boys. With Original Ilhi.nrations, produced in a tint. 
Cloth gilt, 5S. each. 


“Follow my Leader or, the 
Bovs of Templeton. By 
Talbot Baines Reed. 

For Fortune and Glory : a 
Story of the Soudan War. 
By Lewb Hough. 


The Champion of Odin; or, 
Viking Life in the Days op 
Old. By J. Fred. Hodgetts. 
Bound by a Spell ; or the 
Hunted Witchofthe Forest. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Greene. 


Price 3S. 6d. each. 

On Board the “Esmeralda;” I In Quest of Gold; or, Under 


OR, Martin Leigh’s Log. By 

John C. Hutcheson. 

For Queen and King ; or, the Loyal ‘Prentice. By Henry Frith. 


THE Whanga Falls. By 
Alfred St. Johnston. 


The “ Boy Pioneer ’’ Series. By Edward S. Ellis. With Four Full- 
page Illustrations in each Boole. Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. each. 

Ned in the Woods. A Tale of I Ned on the River. A Tale of 
Early Days in the West. | Indian River Warfare. 

Ned in the Block House. A Story of Pioneer Life in Kentucky. 


The “Log Cabin” Series. By Edward S. Ellis. With Four Full- 
page Illustrations in each. Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. each. 

The Lost Traiu 1 Camp-Fire and Wigwam. 


Sixpenny Story Books. All Illustrated, aud containing Interesting 
Stories by well-known Writers. 


Little Content. 

The Smuggler’s Cave. 

Little Lizzie. 

Little Bird. 

The Boot on the Wrong Foot. 
Luke Barnicott. 

Little Pickles. 

The Boat Club. By Oliver Optic. 


Helpful Nellie; and other 
Stories. 

The Elchbstbr College Boys. 
Mv First Cruise. 

Lottie’s White Frock. 

Only Just Oncl 

The Little Peacemaker. 

The Delft Jug. By Silverpcn. 


The “ Baby’s Album ” Series. Four Books, each containing about 
50 Illustrations. Price 6d. each ; or cloth gilt, is. each. 

Baby's Album. I Fairy’s Album. 

Dolly's Album. I Pussy’s Album. 


Illustrated Books for the Little 
All Illustrated, is. each. 

Indoors and Out. 

Some Farm Friends. 

Those Golden Sands. 

Little Mothers and their 
Children. 


Ones. Containing mteresting Stories. 

Our Pretty Pets. 

Our Schoolday Hours. 
Creatures Tame. 
Creatures Wild. 


Shilling Story Books. All Illustrated, 

Thorns and Tangles. 

The Cuckoo in the Robin’s Nest. 
John’s Mistake. 

Pearl's Fairy Flower. 

The History of Five Little 
Pitchers. 

Diamonds in the Sand. 

Surly Bob. 

The Giant’s Cradle. 


and containing Interesting Stories. 

Shag and Doll. 

Aunt Lucia’s Locket. 

The Magic Mirror. 

The Cost of Revenge. 
Clever Frank. 

Among the Redskins. 

The Ferryman of Brill. 
Harry Maxwell. 

A Banished Monarch. 



Selfctions from Cassell 4 ’ Company's Publicatiotu. 


*• Little Folks " Painting Books. 

for Water-Colour Painting, is. 
Fruits akd Blossoms for 
“Little Folks" to Paint. 
The “Little Folks’* Proverb 
Painting Book. 

The “Little Folks’* Illumi¬ 
nating Book. 


With Text, and Outline Illustrations 
each. 

Pictures to Paint. 

“ Little Folks" Painting Book. 
“Little Folks'* Nature Paint¬ 
ing Book. 

Another " Little Folks" Paint¬ 
ing Book. 


Eighteenpenny Story Books. All Illustrated throughout. 


Three Web Ulster Lassies. 
Little Queen Mas. 

Up the Ladder. 

Dick'sHero : andotker Stories- 
The Chip Bov. 

Racgles, Bacgles, and the Em¬ 
peror. 

Roses prom Thorns. 

Faith's Father. 


By Land and Sea. 

The Young Herringtons. 

Iefr and Leff. 

Tom Morris’s Error. 

Worth more than Gold. 

“ Through Flood — Through 
Fire;" and other Stories. 
The Girl with the Golden 
Locks. 

Stories op the Olden Time. 


V Corner “ Series. Story Books for Children. Each con¬ 
taining nearly One Hundred Pictures, is. 6 d. each. 


See-Saw Stories. 

Little Chimes for All Times. 
Wee Willie Winkie. 

Pet’s Posy of Pictures and 
Stories. 

Dot’s Story Book. 

Story FLotvERs for Rainy Hours. 


Little Talks with Little People. 
Bright Rays for Dull Days. 
Chats for Small Chatterers. 
Pictures for Happy Hours. 

Ups and Downs of a Do.nkey’s 
Life. 


The “World in Pictures.” Illustrated throughout, as. 6d. each. 


A Ramble Round France. 

All the Russias. 

Chats about Germany. 

The Land of the Pyramids 
• (Egypt). 

Peeps into China. 


The Eastern Wonderland 
OapanX 

Glimpses op South America. 
Round Africa. 

The Land of Temples (India). 
The Isles of the Pacific. 


Two-Shilliog Story Books. All Illustrated. 
Stories op the Tower. 


Mr. Burke's Nieces. 

May Cunningham’s Trial. 

The Top of the Ladder : How 
to Reach it. 

Little Flotsam. 

Madge and her Friends. 

The Children of the Court. 

A Moonbeam Tangle. 

Maid Marjory. 

Half-Crown Story Books. 

Margaret’s Enemy. 

Pen’s Perplexities. 

Notable Shipwrecks. 

Golden Days. 

Wonders of Common Things. 
Little Empress Joan. 

Truth will Out. 


The Four Cats of the Tipper- 
tons. 

Marion’s Two Homes. 

Little Folks’ Sunday Book. 
Two Fourpenny Bits. 

Poor Nelly. 

Tom Hbriot. 

Through Peril to Fortune. 
Aunt Tabitha’s Waifs. 

In Mischief Again. 


Soldier and Patriot (George 
Washington). 

Pictures of School Life and 
Boyhood. 

The Young Man in the Battle 
OF Life. By the Rev Dr. 
Landels. 

The True Glory of Woman 

By the R^v» Dr^ Landels* 



Seteclions from Cassell ^ Company's Puhlicationi. 


Library of Wonders. Illustrated Gift^books for Boys. as. 6d. each. 


Wonderful Adventures. 
Wonders of Animal Instinct. 
Wonders of Architecture. 
Wonders of Acoustics. 


Wonders of Water. 
Wonderful Escapes. 

Bodily Strength and Skill. 
Wonderful Balloon Ascents. 


Gift Books for Children. With Coloured Illustrations, as. 6d. each. 


The Story of Robin Hood. 
Sandford and Merton. 


True Robinson Crusoes. 
Reynard the Fox. 


The Pilgrim s Progress. 

Three^and Sixpenny Library of Standard Tales, &c. Alllllus* 
trated and bound in cloth gllL Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

Deepdalb Vicarage. 

In Duty Bound. 

The Half Sisters. 

Peggy Oclivib's Inheritance. 
The Family Honour. 

Esther West. 

Working to Win. 

Krilof and his Fables. By 
W. R. S. Ralston, M.A. 

Fairy Tales. By Prof. Morley. 


Jane Austen and her Works. 
Better than Good. 

Mission Life in Greece and 
Palestine. 

The Dingy House at Kensing¬ 
ton. 

The Romance of Trade. 

The Three Homes. 

My Guardian. 

School Girls. 


The Home Chat Series. All Illustrated throughout. Fcap. 4to. 

Boards, 3s. 6d. each. Cloth, gilt edges, 5s. each. 

Half-Hours with Early Ex- i Sunday Chats with Our Young 
1 ‘LORERS. 

Stories about Animals. 

Stories about Birds. 

Paws and Claws. 

Home Chat. 


Books for the Little Ones. 

The Little Doings of somb 
Little Folks. By Chatty 
Cheerful. Illustrated. 5s. 

The Sunday Scrap Book. With 
One Thousand Scripture Pic¬ 
tures. Boards,5s.; cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Daisy Dimple's Scrap Book. 
Containing about 1,000 Pictures. 
Boards, 5s.; cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

Leslie's Songs for Little 
Folks. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

Books for Boys. 

King Solomon's Mines. By 
H. Rider Haggard. 5s. 

Thf. Sea Fathers. By Clements 
Markh.'im. Illustrated, as. 6d. 

Treasure Island. By R. L. 
Stevenson. With Full-page 
IllustmtioDS. 5s. 

Half-Hours with Early Ex¬ 
plorers. By " 1 '. Frost. Illus¬ 
trated. Cloth gilt, 5s. 


Folks. 

Pbep.s Abroad for Folks at 
Home. ^ 

Around and About Old Eng¬ 
land. 

Little Folks’ Picture Album 
With 168 Large Pictures. 5s* 
Little Folks’ Picture Gallery, 
With 150 Illustrations. 5s. 

The Old Fairy 'Pales. With 
Original Illustrations. Boardsj 
TS.; cloth, xs. dd. 

My Diary. With la Coloured 
Plates and 366 Woodcuts, is. 
Three Wise Old Couples. With 
16 Coloured Plates. 5s. 

Modern Explorers. By Thomas 
FrosL Illustrated. 5s* 

Cruise in Chinese Watrr?^ By 
Capt. Lindley. Illustrated. 5 S- 
Wild Adventures in Wild 
Places. By Dr. Gordon Sta¬ 
bles, M.D., R.N. Illustrated. 
Jungle, Peak, and Pt-AJN. »y 
Dr. Gordon Stables, R.N. Illus¬ 
trated. 58. 


CASSELL # COMPANY, Umited, London, Paris, New York 

and Melbourne. 
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